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ABSTRACT 


The culture-area concept promises new leads in social science research. This 
idea has been used primarily by anthropologists, but is now receiving much attention 
from workers in the biological and social sciences. The American school of social 
anthropology proceeds on the belief that there are regional differences in material 
culture, and also in social behavior, and that social evolution is itself regional. This 
leads us to investigate (1) the environmental problem in social anthropology; (2) 
the formulating of regional data in terms of tribal similarities; (3) the distribution 
of specific culture traits, taking them one at a time as is done by the archaeologist. 
Archaeology eliminates the introspective and other psychological aspects of the cul- 
ture problem, but it gives time perspective, one of the requisites to an understanding 
of social evolution. It also gives evidence of the relation of region to region and to 
the world as a whole. 

Two problems are involved in the culture area: the first is ecological, the sec- 
ond is to determine how the tribal group functions in the area or community. If 
tribes fall into culture groups, we may expect something like a community function. 
It is the regional tendency to unity in procedure that presents a problem of interest 
to the social sciences, for we seem to have here the setting for the development of 
many institutions,fof federations, of national groups. 


The term “social anthropology” is coming into favor, because 
much more than any other usage it indicates the group of studies 
which make culture their main objective and distinguishes be- 
tween the social and biological objectives in human problems. Yet, 
whether we accept this term or not, the hope is often expressed that 
anthropology will give new leads in social science research. But if 
social anthropology does, in this way, become a contributor, it will 
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be because there have come to its promoters certain insights, for- 
mulated as concepts, and promising general validity. The culture 
area is such a concept. . 

This idea developed in America and has been widely exploited 
in the study of the American Indian. Its origin cannot be attrib- 
uted to any one individual, for it is a product of research and 
teaching. Yet, before proceeding with this particular concept, it is 
well to be reminded that what is called the “anthropological point 
of view” has found its way into social and biological discussion. 
Everywhere this idea makes a strong appeal and is welcomed as 
the promise of a new day, but no one has taken the trouble to say 
just what is this anthropological viewpoint, and least of all are 
anthropologists ready to give a clear statement of it. Perhaps its 
strength lies in its vagueness. Yet, in gross outline the idea seems 
to be that the ethnic unit has individuality, or that one cannot 
assume the general validity of a finding in our own culture or in our 
particular biological group until checked by observations else- 
where, especially among the primitives. To the less systematically 
minded student, the anthropological idea may mean merely an ap- 
peal to the primitive background. Whatever be the truth here, it is 
plain that anthropological data and method are being closely scru- 
tinized by many able students of the biological and the social sci- 
ences. Our present concern, however, is with one or two aspects of 
anthropological procedure that seem to interlock with the social 
sciences, so limiting our view to what may be termed “social an- 
thropology,” which phase of the subject agrees with the other so- 
cial sciences in the main objective, human social behavior. Time 
and again it has been said that sociology and social anthropology 
differ only in the places chosen for observation, one dealing with 
our own and closely related cultures, the other with the barbarian. 
This has the virtue of stating the case in objective terms and is 
good as far as it goes, but there is more behind it. One cannot read 
anthropological discussions of social data without becoming aware 
that the procedure is based on a belief in regional differences in 
social behavior and that social evolution is itself regional. On the 
other hand, the social sciences search for behavior traits of univer- 
sal validity, assuming that what is true for civilized behavior will 
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also hold for the primitive; and in this case geography is of no sig- 
nificance whatever. The American school of social anthropology, 
in so far as it has a composite opinion, seems to reject the specific 
notion that civilized behavior is a fair sample of all social behavior 
and to go farther in regarding universal validity as irreconcilable 
with the regional idea. Yet this school seldom goes so far as to say 
there is no such thing as that which sociologists seek, realizing that 
after all social anthropology emphasizes differences to the detri- 
ment of similarities; for how can a region in social behavior be de- 
fined except in terms of difference? 

Turning now to the regional idea as the fundamental thing in 
social anthropology, an outsider may well question the wisdom of 
rearing a structure upon such a foundation. Even a professor of 
anthropology will experience difficulty in evaluating this regional 
assumption; much less may a student of the social sciences expect 
to comprehend it at sight. One way to approach the matter is to 
note the direction of specialization in anthropological research. 
Thus, those who deal with culture rarely know more than one re- 
gion, and often but a tribe or two, at that; in any case, the tribes 
they know are neighbors. If, for example, one seek authoritative 
opinions on the Indian tribes of British Columbia and southern 
Alaska, he is referred to Boas; for California, to Kroeber; for the 
Gulf States, to Swanton; for New England and Eastern Canada, 
to Speck, etc. It is the same with extinct culture, or archaeology; 
as for ancient Yucatan one turns to Morley and to Spinden; for the 
prehistoric in southwestern United States, to Kidder and to Mor- 
ris; for Ohio mound culture, to Mills and Shetrone; etc. Speciali- 
zation is, therefore, by regions or geographical areas; the bounda- 
ries to these regions are not absolutely set by the investigator, but 
are inherent in the phenomena themselves; and it was the recogni- 
tion of this that led to the use of the term “culture area.” Those 
familiar with the history of anthropology in America realize that 
this system of specialization was a natural growth. When an inves- 
tigator began with a tribe, the culture traits he chose to study. were 
discovered among a few neighboring tribes also, and so he was.led 
on and on until all traces of these had vanished, his studies in the 
end embracing a group of contiguous tribes. These similarities are 
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so marked that he assumes a common origin for these culture traits. 
The problem, as the field anthropologist sees it, is first to survey 
the culture of the initial tribe and then to discover what other 
tribes have the same mesh of culture traits. This is not to imply 
that other types of problems are completely ignored; but if one 
listens to social anthropologists talking shop, as we say, he will 
hear little of anything except facts of comparison and distribution. 
In general, then, the most prevailing conception in contemporary 
social anthropology is that of regional developments, somewhat 
loosely expressed in the term “culture area.” 

Having gradually evolved the regional point of view, both in 
theory and in practice, the social anthropologist now finds himself 
confronted by various implications. Since the term “culture area” 
suggests geography and must, sooner or later, be defined in geo- 
graphical terms, one is brought face to face with interpretations 
based upon geographical research. It is probable, however, that 
most field anthropologists have never thought of their regional 
studies in geographical terms, but have recorded them in terms of 
tribal contacts. For practical purposes they have marked off tribal 
habitats on maps, but in dealing with the similarities and differ- 
ences of these tribes have not thought of their respective geograph- 
ical positions. In social anthropology, the subjects given most at- 
tention are: magic and religion, with the attendant ceremonialism; 
mythology; marriage and social organization. Art and material 
culture are usually considered of secondary importance, if not held 
in some contempt. The emphasis one notes is upon the less tangible 
aspects of life, or upon those in which the psychological element is 
dominant, and so, by the nature of the case, not obviously asso- 
ciated with external things. It is not strange, then, that when the 
distribution of a ceremony is formalized, the terms used are those 
denoting tribal groups rather than geography. However, when 
attention was turned to such homely things as housing and food- 
gathering, the environment could not be ignored, some anthropolo- 
gists going so far as to say that one of the important concrete prob- 
lems in a culture area is to show how the natives made use of the 
available natural resources; that anything more than a description 
was intended, is unlikely. Yet one cannot go far, here, without 
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crossing over into the fields of geography, botany, and zodlogy; 
and, in the main, anthropological students have refrained from 
carrying these studies beyond description and narration. Many of 
them characterize their objective as historical, according to which 
the distribution of ceremonies, myths, etc., in a culture area is evi- 
dence of a spread or expansion of these elements of culture, the 
problem being to discover in what direction and in what order they 
reached the several tribes studied. A sarcastic outsider might well 
say that anthropology is the history of peoples who have no his- 
tory. 

As a summary of the foregoing, it appears that the culture area 
is a development in social anthropology; and consequently there is 
reason to believe that it is based upon something objective and not 
on a vagary of the anthropological mind. The introspective type 
of anthropologist usually finds something repugnant in the general- 
ized term “culture area,” denying that there is any such thing but 
at the same time, in speech and writing, making use of the specific 
names for these areas. However, what all anthropologists seem to 
be agreed upon is that culture in the concrete is found in patches 
instead of scattered at random throughout the world’s population. 
The proof of this is seen in that all anthropological investigations 
are projected as regional, in contrast to the topical method. 

As just stated, the general validity of the culture-area idea is 
seriously questioned by many; but the turn given to the argument 
is that though a continent can be divided into material culture 
areas, the concept will not hold for immaterial things. Rarely has 
anyone challenged the validity of an area based upon the material 
and economic side of primitive life. It readily appears that the 
basic traits in material culture have to do with food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and the mechanization of the processes involved. Thus, re- 
gional specializations in food are conspicuous in primitive life; a 
large section of aboriginal America lived on the caribou, another 
upon acorns, etc. It is because these same food areas also differ in 
shelter, clothing, and tools that a culture area is recognized. But 
closely knit into such homely matters as feeding and housing are 
the less material phases of life; and though the more spiritually 
minded social students scorn this material side of life as of a lower 
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order, the field anthropologist has before him constant reminders 
that the feeding complex embraces social, religious, and culture 
factors of major weight. Further, no one denies that the imma- 
terial is regional also, and the literature of anthropology makes 
clear the tendency of all distributions to overlap. 

We are now in a position to formulate the culture-area idea in 
objective terms. It rests upon the assumption that all specific pro- 
cedures in primitive culture are regional, spreading over groups of 
tribes. Taken up, one by one, these procedures for any such group 
will be found to coincide in distribution, within the variations pecu- 
liar to the phenomenon. However, once having recognized these 
culture areas, it is possible to look at them from several viewpoints. 
Thus the coincident distributions of the traits making up a culture 
can be formulated (a) in terms of geography; (4) according to the 
constituent tribal groups; and (c) in the coincident relations of the 
traits, irrespective of tribal units. In the first instance one is com- 
mitted to geographical correlations; in the second, to relative tribal 
contacts; and in the third, to the correlation of the respective traits 
in time and space. 

Since the geographical point of view leads directly into prob- 
lems of the environment, we may consider the place of the environ- 
mental problem in social anthropology. If the reader turns through 
the literature of anthropology dealing with the environment, there 
will be much to read over; but he will find in it little more than 
negations of a general nature; and, for the most part, these are 
reactions against environmental interpretations of anthropological 
data, offered by outsiders. These writers have not realized that the 
term “culture area” and the system of nomenclature which social 
anthropology has evolved is a perpetual challenge to the students 
of environment. The culture grouping of tribes in North America, 
for example, is so closely similar to the facts of wild plant and ani- 
mal distribution that the geographers and ecologists are disposed 
to take over the human fauna as an integral part of mammalian 
life. For some reason this sweeping of man into the mammalian 
horde shocks students of the social sciences; on the other hand, the 
biologically minded take it as a matter of course. Naturally such 
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differences in academic behavior make for mutual misunderstand- 
ing and promote argument instead of research. 

A moment of reflection will bring the realization that the key 
to progress in physiology, medicine, and psychology is the placing 
of man upon the same plane as other living organisms; but if biolo- 
gists claim culture as a type of organic behavior, they are promptly 
assailed by social anthropologists. The usual position taken is that 
culture is something wholly apart from natural phenomena, to be 
fully explained from within itself. Naturally, if social anthropolo- 
gists take such a position they cannot be consistent if they tolerate 
a geographical point of view with respect to cu'ture-trait distribu- 
tion. If culture is fully explained by itself, then, of course, the 
fauna and flora are of no moment, any old fauna or flora will do; 
nor does it make the least difference how the bodies of the tribes- 
men possessing the culture in question live and function. Never- 
theless it is to be expected that with so much discussion there will 
be contradictions. Thus, it not infrequently happens that when 
facing the geographers, a writer will flout the idea that the environ- 
ment could in any way determine culture; but at another time, 
when facing the biologists armed with data on heredity, mental and 
bodily functions, he will deny that race or individual soma has any- 
thing to do with culture, and declare that it is the environment 
which makes cultures what they are. No wonder the critical out- 
sider is bewildered. The only reason for mentioning this homely 
folk aspect of the subject is to emphasize the absence of a scientific 
approach to the environmental problem. This is not to be construed 
as scolding social anthropologists for neglect of the environmental 
problem; they are free to choose their problems as they will; it is 
merely to call attention to a situation which reminds one of Mark 
Twain’s remark, “Everybody talks about the weather, but no one 
does anything about it.” 

We turn now to the second way of formulating regional data in 
culture, that is, in terms of tribal similarities. It is usually taken 
for granted that such similarities among the tribes in a culture 
area are the results of borrowing. Hence arises the term “contact”’ 
and what follows, that the tribes studied are linked by contacts. 
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For lack of experience with the data, the non-anthropological read- 
er may fail to see the point here; but what may happen is that the 
specialist in a culture area thinks of linked tribes only in terms of 
culture borrowing. Thus, one may say that the property system 
for an area is at its best in tribes A and B, its weakest in R and §, 
the other tribes ranking between these extremes. No thought need 
be given to where these tribes are, or their respective positions in 
space. And if the historical attitude is preserved, there is no need 
for such considerations, since the whole matter can be expressed in 
terms of borrowing. 

In the preceding instance we noted that the geographical view 
inevitably conjured up troublesome problems; these the contact 
method may avoid; but as a result of focusing attention on the 
tribe as a group, a challenge of another kind is offered. Culture is 
a living thing; and though it may be abstracted for study, to be 
understood it must be put back into the group. Contacts, in the 
concrete, are between living tribes; and these tribes are biological 
in substance. So when the tribal point of view is taken, biological 
questions insist upon their right to be heard. Of course, the social 
anthropologist can ignore the biological problem, or console him- 
self by protesting that there is no such problem, but when he 
chooses to use the tribe as the distribution unit, the procedure 
stands as a chailenge to biological inquiry. 

As previously stated, there is yet another way to develop a cul- 
ture area. One may ignore the tribal groups and regard the dis- 
tributions for specific culture traits, taking them up one by one. In 
a culture area these will tend to coincide, or, if one is proceeding 
empirically, the place where these distributions pile up on one an- 
other will be the locus of a culture area. The social anthropologist 
usually objects to such a procedure on the ground that culture 
must be studied by tribal groups, not by single traits. But the 
archaeologist is the one to use this single-trait method most; rarely 
can he do otherwise. 

Perhaps one should not bring archaeology into a social science 
discussion without citing a justification. It is not often realized 
that anthropology has in archaeology and human biology two close- 
ly related fields, in which the problems are as objective as in 
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geology and zodlogy. The study of living cultures has never been 
able to achieve as truly an objective character as these two phases 
of anthropology, and suffers in consequence; and it is perhaps be- 
cause of the exacting objective ideals of archaeology, which is also 
a culture study, that social anthropology did not become more in- 
trospective than it is. When one reviews the literature of anthro- 
pology, it appears that the study of living primitive cultures has 
not improved in method, or evolved new techniques, for more than 
twenty years; on the other hand, archaeology has done so and is 
now the dominating interest in research. If one doubts this, let 
him check up the research budgets for anthropology in our larger 
institutions, and the programs of anthropological conferences, and 
take account of the younger personnel. The only bearing this may 
have upon the present discussion is that since archaeology is so em- 
pirical and is progressing, we may expect fuller knowledge of how 
certain traits of culture grow into regional distributions. It is true 
that archaeology is limited to what is preserved, but each year sees 
new advances in the technique of recovering perishable objects. 
And even if, in the end, there is nothing but materials of stone, 
metal, and pottery, the archaeologist can still give us the objective 
data for the growth of several important culture complexes, region 
by region. Once archaeology has worked out the whole ceramic de- 
velopment of two or more regions, to choose just one example, we 
shall be nearer to an understanding of the basic phenomena in a 
culture area. Then can one make correlations between environ- 
mental factors and facts of culture. 

In archaeological work the data are limited to observations on 
geographical distribution, stratigraphic sequence, and the identity 
of the artifacts observed. Also, it should be added that certain data 
concerning the successive environments, contemporary to the strat- 
igraphic horizons, will be recorded. The best example of this is to 
be found in Western Europe, where the bones of animals cast out 
from the firesides of Stone Age hunters reveal the climate of the 
time. On the other hand, one notes that neither tribal organizations 
nor languages trouble the archaeologist; he deals with camp and 
village sites with their attendant burial places. He must, therefore, 
deal with regional problems, expressed in geographical terms only. 
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This eliminates the introspective and other psychological as- 
pects of the culture problem, thereby making the procedure objec- 
tive; but, on the other hand, it greatly augments the task, since one 
must work systematically over the whole region studied before its 
limits can be established. In contrast, the student of living peoples 
can quickly pass from tribe to tribe, determine their gross culture 
characteristics, and so define a culture area, but always in terms of 
the present only. The strength of archaeology lies in that it gives 
time perspective, one of the requisites to an understanding of social 
evolution. So, notwithstanding its limitations, archaeology prom- 
ises to make, in the end, no mean contribution to the social sciences. 
Once it has worked out a few regions, a few culture patches, it can 
speak with authority as to how and in what way certain phases of 
culture have proceeded on their way. Also it can point to definite 
correlations with environmental factors, be these correlations posi- 
tive or negative. The other function it may serve will be to check 
the less empirical observations of the social anthropologist. But 
perhaps of much greater significance will be the evidence it can give 
as to the relation of region to region and to the human world as a 
whole. 

So much for archaeology as a contributor to social science; we 
remarked, in passing, that the social anthropologist showed some 
dislike for a procedure by which a few traits of culture were fol- 
lowed to the geographical limits of a culture area, because the func- 
tioning tribal group was ignored. There is a point here; but one 
may well claim that there are two problems in the culture area, the 
first being ecological, the second, how the tribal groups function in 
the area, or in community. To comprehend a culture area, we 
should know the growth that leads to such a culture patch on the 
earth’s surface. If tribes fall into a culture group, we may expect 
something like a community function, and what is the significance 
that all the tribes in one of these areas cook food in similar contain- 
ers, perform the same ceremony, etc.? There may well be individu- 
alities among them, but this should not be ailowed to obscure the 
fact that at many times all do various things in the same way. It is 
this regional tendency to unity in procedure that presents a prob- 
lem of interest to the social sciences. 
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There are other aspects of the culture-area problem that are of 
interest, as, the manner in which national groups evolve. The eco- 
nomic and ceremonial community of otherwise independent tribes 
in such an area seems to offer a setting for federation as well as for 
military despotism. No one has taken up this aspect of the prob- 
lem, probably because social anthropologists are not equipped for 
it. Without the experience of research in political science and the 
perspective thereby obtained, the investigator might easily lose him- 
self in the maze of concrete detail. This is equally true of the eco- 
nomic problem in a culture area and of primitive economics in gen- 
eral; social anthropologists have done nothing of importance along 
this line because they do not know how to go about it. Yet, as we 
have stated, there is a fundamental economic problem in primitive 
culture areas. 

In conclusion, we see the culture area as a formulation express- 
ing the regional character of human social behavior. No one has, as 
yet, come into a full understanding of the matter, the present status 
of the subject but serving to bring into view the vague outlines of 
the living culture patch. We need a genetic explanation in terms of 
function before the internal character of such an area will stand re- 
vealed. Generalization will not do, but research must begin with 
specific regions, and then must necessarily deal with particular 
phases of culture. And in this is the promise of an approach by em- 
pirical method to two important problems, so far treated specula- 
tively: the place of environmental factors in social evolution, and 
the relation of the economic to the immaterial factors in culture; 
and, finally, the functional significance of tribal borrowing in the 
evolution of nationalism. 
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SPEECH AS A PERSONALITY TRAIT 


EDWARD SAPIR 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Speech is intuitively interpreted by normal human beings as an index of per- 
sonal expression. Its actual analysis, however, from this standpoint is difficult. Sev- 
eral distinct strands may be detected in what looks at first sight like an integral phe- 
nomenon. The social norm is always to be distinguished from the individual incre- 
ment of expression, which is never discernible in itself, but only as measured against 
this norm. Moreover, “speech” consists of at least five levels of behavior, the ex- 
pressive value of any one of which need not be confirmed by all the others. These 
levels are the voice as such, speech dynamics, the pronunciation, the vocabulary, and 
the style of connected utterance. Owing to the possibility of detecting conflict and 
other symptomatic reactions in speech, language behavior becomes a suggestive field 
for research in problems of personality. 


If one is at all given to analysis, one is impressed with the ex- 
treme complexity of the various types of human behavior, and it 
may be assumed that the things that we take for granted in our 
ordinary, everyday life are as strange and as unexplainable as any- 
thing one might find. Thus, one comes to feel that the matter of 
speech is very far from being the self-evident or simple thing that 
we think it to be; that it is capable of a very great deal of refined 
analysis from the standpoint of human behavior; and that one 
might, in the process of making such an analysis, accumulate cer- 
tain ideas for the research of personality problems. 

There is one thing that strikes us as interesting about speech: 
on the one hand, we find it difficult to analyze; on the other hand, 
we are very much guided by it in our actual experience. That is 
perhaps something of a paradox, yet both the simple mind and the 
keenest of scientists know very well that we do not react to the sug- 
gestions of the environment in accordance with our specific knowl- 
edge alone. Some of us are more intuitive than others, it is true, 
but none is entirely lacking in the ability to gather and be guided 
by speech impressions in the intuitive exploration of personality. 
We are taught that when a man speaks he says something that he 
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wishes to communicate. That, of course, is not necessarily so. He 
intends to say something, as a rule, yet what he actually communi- 
cates may be measurably different from what he started out to con- 
vey. We often form a judgment of what he is by what he does not 
say, and we may be very wise to refuse to limit the evidence for 
judgment to the overt content of speech. One must read between 
the lines, even when they are not written on a sheet of paper. 

In thinking over this matter of the analysis of speech from the 
point of view of personality study, the writer has come to feel that 
we might have two quite distinct approaches; two quite distinct 
analyses might be undertaken that would intercross in a very in- 
tricate fashion. In the first place, the analysis might differentiate 
the individual and society, in so far as society speaks through the 
individual. The second kind of analysis would take up the different 
levels of speech, starting from the lowest level, which is the voice 
itself, clear up to the formation of complete sentences. In ordi- 
nary life we say that a man conveys certain impressions by his 
speech, but we rarely stop to analyze this apparent unit of behavior 
into its superimposed levels. We might give him credit for brilliant 
ideas when he merely possesses a smooth voice. We are often led 
into misunderstandings of this sort, though we are not genera!" so 
easily fooled. We can go over the entire speech situation * ut 
being able to put our finger on the precise spot in the speech corn- 
plex that leads to our making this or that personality judgment. 
Just as the dog knows whether to turn to the right or to the leit, 
so we know that we must make certain judgments, but we might 
well be mistaken if we tried to give the reason for making them. 

Let us look for a moment at the justification for the first kind 
of analysis, the differentiation between the social and the purely in- 
dividual point of view. It requires no labored argument to prove 
that this distinction is a necessary one. We human beings do not 
exist out of society. If you put a man in a cell, he is still in society, 
because he carries his thoughts with him, and these thoughts, path- 
ologic though they be, were formed with the help of society. On the 
other hand, we can never have experience of social patterns as 
such, however greatly we may be interested in them. Take so sim- 
ple a social pattern as the word “horse.” A horse is an animal with 
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four legs, a mane, and a neigh; but, as a matter of fact, the social 
pattern of reference to this animal does not exist in its purity. All 
that exists is my saying “horse” today, “horse” yesterday, “horse” 
tomorrow. Each of the events is different. There is something pe- 
culiar about each of them. The vo’<e, for one thing, is never quite 
the same. There is a different quaiity of emotion in each articula- 
tion, and the intensity of the emotion, too, is different. It is not dif- 
ficult to see why it is necessary to distinguish the social point of 
view from the individual, for society has its patterns, its set ways 
of doing things, its distinctive “theories” of behavior, while the in- 
dividual has his method of handling those particular patterns of so- 
ciety, giving them just enough of a twist to make them “his” and 
no one else’s. We are so interested in ourselves as individuals and 
in others who differ, however slightly, from us that we are always 
on the alert to mark the variations from the nuclear pattern of be- 
havior. To one who is not accustomed to the pattern, these varia- 
tions appear so slight as to be all but unobserved. Yet they are 
of maximum importance to us as individuals; so much so that 
we are liable to forget that there is a general social pattern to vary 
from. We are often under the impression that we are original or 
otherwise aberrant when, as a matter of fact, we are merely repeat- 
ing a social pattern with the very slightest accent of individuality. 
To proceed to the second point of view, the analysis of speech 
on its different levels: If we were to make a critical survey of how 
people react to voice and what the voice carries, we should find 
them relatively naive about the different elements involved in 
speech. A man talks and makes certain impressions, but, as we 
have seen, we are not clear as to whether it is his voice which most 
, powerfully contributes to the impression, or the ideas which are 
conveyed. There are several distinct levels in speech behavior 
which to linguists and psychologists are, each of them, sets of real 
phenomena, and we must now look at these in order to obtain some 
idea of the complexity of normal human speech. I will take up 
these various levels in order, making a few remarks about each of 
them as I proceed. 
The lowest or most fundamental speech level is the voice. It is 
closest to the hereditary endowment of the individual, considered 
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out of relation to society, “low” in the sense of constituting a level 
that starts with the psychophysical organism given at birth. The 
voice is a complicated bundle of reactions and, so far as the writer 
knows, no one has succeeded in giving a comprehensive account of 
what the voice is and what changes it may undergo. There seems to 
be no book or essay that classifies the many different types of voice, 
nor is there a nomenclature that is capable of doing justice to the 
bewildering range of voice phenomena. And yet it is by delicate 
nuances of voice quality that we are so often confirmed in our judg- 
ment of people. From a more general point of view, voice may be 
considered a form of gesture. If we are swayed by a certain thought 
or emotion, we may express ourselves with our hands or some other 
type of gesturing, and the voice takes part in the total play of ges- 
ture. From our present point of view, however, it is possible to iso- 
late the voice as a functional unit. 

Voice is generally thought of as a purely individual matter, yet 
is it quite correct to say that the voice is given us at birth and main- 
tained unmodified throughout life? Or has the voice a social quality 
as well as an individual one? I think we all feel, as a matter of fact, 
that we imitate each other’s voices to a not inconsiderable extent. 
We know very well that if, for some reason or other, the timbre of 
the voice that we are heir to has been criticized, we try to modify it, 
so that it may not be a socially unpleasant instrument of speech. 
There is always something about the voice that must be ascribed to 
the social background, precisely as in the case of gesture. Gestures 
are not the simple, individual things they seem to be. They are 
largely peculiar to this or that society. In the same way, in spite of 
the personal and relatively fixed character of the voice, we make 
involuntary adjustments in the larynx that bring about significant 
modifications in the voice. Therefore, in deducing fundamental 


traits of personality from the voice we must try to disentangle the 


social element from the purely personal one. If we are not careful 
to do this, we may make a serious error of judgment. A man has a 
strained or raucous voice, let us say, and we might infer that he is 
basically “coarse-grained.” Such a judgment might be entirely 
wide of the mark if the particular society in which he lives is an 
out-of-doors society that indulges in a good deal of swearing and 
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rather rough handling of the voice. He may have had a very soft 
voice to begin with, symptomatic of a delicate psychic organization, 
which gradually toughened under the influence of social suggestion. 
The personality which we are trying to disentangle lies hidden 
under its overt manifestations, and it is our task to develop scien- 
tific methods to get at the “natural,” theoretically unmodified voice. 
In order to interpret the voice as to its personality value, one needs 
to have a good idea of how much of it is purely individual, due to 
the natural formation of the larynx, to peculiarities of breathing, to 
a thousand and one factors that the anatomist and the physiologist 
may be able to define for us. One might ask at this point: Why 
attach importance to the quality of the voice? What has that to do 
with personality? After all is said and done, a man’s voice is pri- 
marily formed by natural agencies, it is what God has blessed him 
with. Yes, but is that not essentially true of the whole of person- 
ality? Inasmuch as the psychophysical organism is very much of a 
unit, we can be quite sure on general principles that in looking for 
the thing we call personality we have the right to attach importance 
to the thing we call voice. Whether personality is expressed as ade- 
quately in the voice as in gesture or in carriage, we do not know. 
Perhaps it is even more adequately expressed in the voice than in 
these. In any event, it is clear that the nervous processes that con- 
trol voice production must share in the individual traits of the 
nervous organization that condition the personality. 

The essential quality of the voice is an amazingly interesting 
thing to puzzle over. Unfortunately we have no adequate vocabu- 
lary for its endless varieties. We speak of a high-pitched voice. We 
say a voice is “thick,” or it is “thin;” we say it is “nasal” if there is 
something wrong with the nasal part of the breathing apparatus. If 
we were to make an inventory of voices, we should find that no two 
of them are quite alike. And all the time we feel that there is some- 
thing about the individual’s voice that is indicative of his personali- 
ty. We may even go so far as to surmise that the voice is in some 
way a symbolic index of the total personality. Some day, when we 
know more about the physiology and psychology of the voice, it 
will be possible to line up our intuitive judgments as to voice quali- 
ty with a scientific analysis of voice formation. We do not know 
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what it is precisely that makes the voice sound “thick,” or “vi- 
brant,” or “flat,” or what not. What is it that arouses us in one 
man’s voice, when another’s stirs us not at all? I remember listen- 
ing many years ago to an address by a college president and decid- 
ing on the spur of the moment that what he said could be of no in- 
terest to me. What I meant was that no matter how interesting or 
pertinent his remarks were in themselves, his personality could not 
touch mine because there was something about his voice that did 
not appeal to me, something revealing as to personality. There was 
indicated—so one gathered intuitively—a certain quality of per- 
sonality, a certain force, that I knew could not easily integrate with 
my own apprehension of things. I did not listen to what he said; I 
listened only to the quality of his voice. One might object that that 
was a perfectly idiotic thing to do. Perhaps it was, but I believe 
that we are all in the habit of doing just such things and that we are 
essentially justified in so doing—not intellectually, but intuitively. 
It therefore becomes the task of an intellectual analysis to justify 
for us on reasoned grounds what we have knowledge of in pre-scien- 
tific fashion. 

There is little purpose in trying to list the different types of 
voice. Suffice it to say that on the basis of his voice one might de- 
cide many things about a man. One might decide that he is senti- 
mental; that he is extraordinarily sympathetic without being sen- 
timental; that he is cruel-—one hears voices that impress one as 
being intensely cruel. One might decide on the basis of his voice 
that a person who uses a very brusque vocabulary is nevertheless 
kind-hearted. This sort of comment is part of the practical experi- 
ence of every man and woman. The point is that we are not in the 
habit of attaching scientific value to such judgments. 

We have seen that the voice is a social as well as an individual 
phenomenon. If one were to make a profound enough analysis, one 
might, at least in theory, carve out the social part of the voice and 
discard it—a difficult thing to do. One finds people, for example, 
who have very pleasant voices, but it is society that has made them 
pleasant. One may then try to go back to what the voice would 
have been without its specific social development. This nuclear 
or primary quality of voice has in many, perhaps in all, cases a 
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symbolic value. The unconscious symbolisms are of course not 
limited to the voice. If you wrinkle your brow, that is a symbol of 
a certain attitude. If you act expansively by stretching out your 
arms, that is a symbol of a changed attitude to your immediate en- 
vironment. In the same manner the voice is to a large extent an un- 
conscious symbolization of one’s general attitude. 

Now all sorts of accidents may happen to the voice and de- 
prive it, apparently, of its “predestined form.” In spite of such ac- 
cidents, however, the voice will be there for our uiscovery. These 
factors that spoil the basic picture are found in all forms of hu- 
man behavior, and we must make allowances for them here as 
everywhere else in behavior. The primary voice structure is some- 
thing that we cannot get at immediately, but must uncover by 
| hacking away the various superimposed structures, social and in- 
dividual. 

What is the next level of speech? What we ordinarily call voice 
is voice proper plus a great many variations of behavior that are 
intertwined with voice and give it its dynamic quality. This is the 
level of voice dynamics. Two speakers may have very much the 
same basic quality of voice, yet their “voices,” as that term is ordi- 
narily understood, may be very different. In ordinary usage we 
are not always careful to distinguish the voice proper from voice 
dynamics. One of the most important aspects of voice dynamics is 
intonation, a very interesting field of investigation for both linguist 
and psychologist. Intonation is a much more complicated matter 
than is generally believed. It may be divided into three distinct 
levels, which intertwine into the unit pattern of behavior which we 
may call “individual intonation.” In the first place, there is a very 
important social element in intonation which has to be kept apart 
from the individual variation; in the second place, this social ele- 
ment of intonation has a twofold determination. We have certain 
intonations which are a necessary part of our speech. If I say, for 
example, “Is he coming?” I raise the pitch of the voice on the last 
word. There is no sufficient reason in nature why I should have 
an upward inflection of the voice in sentences of this type. We 
are apt to assume that this habit is natural, even self-evident, 
but a comparative study of the dynamic habits of many diverse 
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languages convinces one that this assumption is on the whole 
unwarranted. The interrogative attitude may be expressed in other 
ways, such as the use of particular interrogatijve words or specific 
grammatical forms. It is one of the significant patterns of our Eng- 
lish language to elevate the voice in interrogative sentences of a 
certain type, hence such elevation is not expressive in the properly 
individual sense of the word, though we sometimes feel it to be so. 

But more than that, there is a second level of socially deter- 
mined variation in intonation, the musical handling of the voice 
generally, quite aside from the properly linguistic patterns of in- 
tonation. It is understood in a given society that we are not to 
have too great an individual range of intonation. We are not to 
rise to too great a height in our cadences; we are to pitch the voice 
at such and such an average height. In other words, society tells us 
to limit ourselves to a certain range of intonation and to certain 
characteristic cadences, that is, to adopt certain melody patterns 
peculiar to itself. If we were to compare the speech of an English 
country gentleman with that of a Kentucky farmer, we should find 
the intonational habits of the two to be notably different, though 
there are certain important resemblances, due to the fact that the 
language they speak is essentially the same. Neither dares depart 
too widely from his respective social standard of intonation. Yet 
we know no two individuals who speak exactly alike so far as in- 
tonation is concerned. We are interested in the individual as the 
representative of a social type when he comes from some far place. 
The southerner, the New Englander, the middle-westerner—each 
has a characteristic intonation. But we are interested in the indi- 
vidual as an individual when he is merged in, and is a representative 
of, our own group. If we are dealing with people who have the same 
social habits, we are interested in the slight intonational differences 
which the individuals exhibit, for we know enough of their common 
social background to evaluate these slight differences. We are 
wrong to make any inferences about personality on the basis of in- 
tonation without considering the intonational habit of one’s speech 
community or that carried over from a foreign language. We do 
not really know what a man’s speech is until we have evaluated his 
social background. If a Japanese talks in a monotonous voice, we 
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have not the right to assume that he is illustrating the same type of 
personality that one of us would be if we talked with his sentence 
melody. Furthermore, if we hear an Italian running through his 
whole possible gamut of tone we are apt to say that he is tempera- 
mental or that he has an interesting personality. Yet we do not 
know whether he is in the least temperamental until we know what 
are the normal Italian habits of speech, what Italian society allows 
its members in the way of melodic play. Hence a major intonation 
curve, objectively considered, may be of but minor importance 
from the standpoint of individual expressiveness. 

Intonation is only one of the many phases of voice dynam- 
ics. Rhythm, too, has to be considered. Here again there are sev- 
eral layers that are to be distinguished. First of all, the primary 
rhythms of speech are furnished by the language one is brought up 
in, and are not due to our individual personality. We have certain 
very definite peculiarities of rhythm in English. Thus, we tend to 
accent certain syllables strongly and to minimize others. That is 
not due to the fact that we wish to be emphatic. It is merely that 
our language is so constructed that we must follow its character- 
istic rhythm, accenting one syllable in a word or phrase at the ex- 
pense of the others. There are languages that do not follow this 
habit. If a Frenchman accented his words in our English fashion, 
we might be justified in making certain inferences as to his nervous 
condition. Furthermore, there are rhythmic forms which are due 
to the socialized habits of particular groups, rhythms which are 
over and above the basic rhythms of the language. Some sections 
of our society will not allow emphatic stresses; others allow or de- 
mand a greater emphasis. Polite society will allow far less play in 
stress and intonation than a society that is constituted by attend- 
ance at a baseball or football game. We have, in brief, two sorts 
of socialized rhythm: the rhythms of language and the rhythms of 
social expressiveness. And, once more, we have individual rhyth- 
mic factors. Some of us tend to be more tense in our rhythms, to 
accent certain syllables more definitely, to lengthen more vowels, 
to shorten unaccented vowels more freely. There are, in other 
words, individual rhythmic variations in addition to the social ones. 

There are still other dynamic factors than intonation and 
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rhythm. There is the relative continuity of speech. A great many 
people speak brokenly, in uneasy splashes of word groups; others 
speak continuously, whether they have anything to say or not. 
With the latter type it is not a question of having the necessary 
words at one’s disposal; it is a question of mere continuity of lin- 
guistic expression. There are social speeds and continuities and in- 
dividual speeds and continuities. We can be said to be slow or 
rapid in our utterances only in the sense that we speak above or 
below certain socialized speeds. Here again, in the matter of speed, 
the individual habit and its diagnostic value for the study of per- 
sonality can be measured only against accepted social norms. 

To summarize the second level of language behavior, we have 
a number of factors, such as intonation, rhythm, relative continui- 
ty, and speed, which have to be analyzed, each of them, into two 
distinct levels: the social and the individual. The social level, 
moreover, has generally to be divided into two levels, the level of 
that social pattern which is language and the level of the linguisti- 
cally irrelevant habits of speech manipulation that are character- 
istic of a particular group. 

The third level of speech analysis is pronunciation. Here again 
one often speaks of the “voice” when what is really meant is an in- 
dividually nuanced pronunciation. A man pronounces certain con- 
sonants or vowels, say, with a distinctive timbre or in an otherwise 
peculiar manner, and we tend to ascribe such variations of pronun- 
ciation to his voice; yet they may have nothing at all to do with the 
quality of his voice. In pronunciation we again have to distinguish 
the social from the individual patterns. Society decrees that we 
pronounce certain selected consonants and vowels, which have been 
set aside as the bricks and mortar, as it were, for the construction of 
a given language. We cannot depart very widely from this decree. 
We know that the foreigner who learns our language does not at 
once take over the sounds that are peculiar to us. He uses the near- 
est pronunciation that he can find in his own language. It would 
manifestly be wrong to make inferences of a personal nature from 
such mispronunciations. But all the time there are also individual 
variations of sound which are highly important and which in many 
cases have a symptomatic value for the study of personality. 
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One of the most interesting chapters in linguistic behavior, a 
chapter which has not yet been written, is the expressively sym- 
bolic character of sounds quite aside from what the words in which 
they occur mean in a referential sense. On the properly linguistic 
plane, sounds have no meaning; yet if we were to interpret them 
psychologically we should find that there is a subtle, though fleet- 
ing, relation between the “real” value of words and the unconscious 
symbolic value of sounds as actually pronounced by individuals. 
Poets know this in their own intuitive way. But what the poets are 
doing rather consciously by means of artistic devices, we are doing 
unconsciously all of the time on a vast, if humble, scale. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, that there are certain expressive tenden- 
cies toward diminutive forms of pronunciation. If you are talking 
to a child, you change your “level of pronunciation” without know- 
ing it. The word “tiny” may become “teeny.” There is no rule of 
English grammar that justifies the change of vowel, but the word 
“teeny” seems to have a more directly symbolic character than 
“tiny,” and a glance at the symbolism of phonetics gives us the 
reason for this. When we pronounce the ee of “teeny,” there is very 
little space between the tongue and the roof of the mouth; in the 
first part of the 7 of “tiny” there is a great deal of space. In other 
words, the ee variation has the value of a gesture which emphasizes 
the notion, or rather feeling, of smallness. In this particular case 
the tendency to symbolize diminutiveness is striking because it has 
caused one word to pass over to an entirely new word, but we are 
constantly making similar symbolic adjustments in a less overt way 
without being aware of the process. Some people are much more 
symbolic in their use of sounds than others. A man may lisp, for 
instance, because he is unconsciously symbolizing certain traits 
which lead those who know him to speak of him as a “sissy.” His 
pronunciation is not due to the fact that he cannot pronounce the 
sound of s properly; it is due to the fact that he is driven to reveal 
himself. He has no speech defect, though there is of course also a 
type of lisping that is a speech defect and that has to be kept apart 
from the symbolic lisp. There are a great many other unconscious- 
ly symbolic habits of articulation for which we have no current 
terminology. But we cannot discuss such variation fruitfully until 
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we have established the social norm of pronunciation and have a 
just notion of what are the allowable departures within this social 
norm. If one goes to England or France or any other foreign coun- 
try and sets down impressions on the interpretative significance of 
the voices and pronunciation perceived, what one says is not likely 
to be of value unless one has first made a painstaking study of the 
social norms of which the individual phenomena are variants. The 
lisp that one notes may be what a given society happens to require, 
hence it is no psychological lisp in our sense. One cannot draw up 
an absolute psychological scale for voice, intonation, rhythm, 
speed, or pronunciation of vowels and consonants without in every 
case ascertaining the social background of speech habit. It is al- 
ways the individual variation that matters; never the objective 
behavior as such. 

The fourth speech level, that of vocabulary, is a very important 
one. We do not all speak alike. There are certain words which 
some of us never use. There are other, favorite, words which we 
are always using. Personality is largely reflected in the choice of 
words; but here too we must distinguish carefully the social vocab- 
ulary norm from the more significantly personal choice of words. 
Certain words and locutions are not used in certain circles; others 
are the hall-mark of locale, status, or occupation. We listen to a 
man who belongs to a particular social group and are intrigued, per- 
haps attracted, by his vocabulary. Unless we are keen analysts, 
we are likely to read personality out of what is merely the current 
diction of his society. Individual variation exists, but it can proper- 
ly be appraised only with reference to the social norm. Sometimes 
we choose words because we like them; sometimes we slight words 
because they bore or annoy or terrify us. We are not going to be 
caught by them. All in all, there is room for much subtle analysis 
in the determination of the social and individual significance of 
words. 

Finally, we have style as a fifth speech level. Many people 
have an illusion that style is something that belongs to literature. 
Style is an everyday facet of speech that characterizes both the so- 
cial group and the individual. We all have our individual styles in 
both conversation and considered address, and they are never the 
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arbitrary and casual things we think them to be. There is always an 
| individual method, however poorly developed, of arranging words 
into groups and of working these up into larger units. It would be 

a very complicated problem to disentangle the social and individual 

determinants of style, but it is a theoretically possible one. 

To summarize, we have the following materials to deal with in 
our attempt to get at the personality of an individual in so far as it 
can be gathered from his speech. We have his voice. We have the 
dynamics of his voice, exemplified by such factors as intonation, 
rhythm, continuity, and speed. We have pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary, and style. Let us look at these materials as constituting so 
and so many levels on which expressive patterns are built. One 
may get a sense of individual patterning on one of these levels and 
use this sense to interpret the other levels. Objectively, however, 
two or more levels of a given speech act may produce either a simi- 
larity of expressive effect or a contrast. We may illustrate from a 
theoretical case. We know that many of us, handicapped by nature 
or habit, work out compensatory reactions. In the case of the man 
with a lisp whom we termed a “sissy,” the essentially feminine type 
of articulation is likely to remain, but other aspects of his speech, 
including his voice, may show something of his effort to compen- 
sate. He may affect a masculine type of intonation or, above all, 
consciously or unconsciously, he may choose words that are intend- 
ed to show that he is really a man. In this case we have a very in- 
teresting conflict, objectified within the realm of speech behavior. 
It is here as in all other types of behavior. One may express on one 
level of patterning what one will not or cannot express on another. 
One may inhibit on one levei what one does not know how to inhibit 
on another, whence results a “dissociation”—which is probably, at 
last analysis, nothing but a notable divergence in expressive content 
of functionally related patterns. 

Quite aside from specific inferences which we may make from 
speech phenomena on any one of its levels, there is a great deal of 
interesting work to be done with the psychology of speech woven 
out of its different levels. Perhaps certain elusive phenomena of 
voice are the result of the interweaving of distinct patterns of ex- 
pression. We sometimes get the feeling that there are two things 
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being communicated by the voice, which may then be felt as split- 
ting itself into an “upper” and a “lower” level. 

It should be fairly clear from our hasty review that if we make 
a level-to-level analysis of the speech of an individual and if we 
carefully see each of these levels in its social perspective, we obtain 
a valuable lever for psychiatric work. It is possible that the kind of 
analysis which has here been suggested, if carried far enough, may 
enable us to arrive at certain very pertinent conclusions regarding 
personality. Intuitively we attach an enormous importance to the 
voice and to the speech behavior that is carried by the voice. We 
have not much to say about it as a rule, not much more than an “I 
like that man’s voice,” or “I do not like the way he talks.” Individ- 
ual speech analysis is difficult to make, partly because of the pecu- 
liarly fleeting character of speech, partly because it is especially 
difficult to eliminate the social determinants of speech. In view of 
these difficulties there is not as much significant speech analysis 
being made by students of behavior as we might wish, but the diffi- 
culties do not relieve us of the responsibility for making such re- 
searches. 
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ABSTRACT 


This problem presents three aspects, namely, a matter of definiticns, an analysis 
of culture, and a consideration of the influence of philosophies of nature. (1) As for 
the first, verbal combats over Tylor’s classic definition seem to reveal that it places 
the emphasis too strongly on the method of transmission of experience patterns, i.e., 
whether socially or organically acquired. (2) Consequently it seems necessary to 
analyze culture itself more closely. In this process it seems to resolve itself into a 
matter, essentially, of tools and symbols, and to be possessed only by human beings. 
(3) This leaves a gap in the life-series, but the degree of consternation with which 
one views it will depend upon the philosophy of nature that colors his thinking, par- 
ticular rivals being the continuity and emergent theories of evolution. 


In considering the question whether culture occurs on the sub- 
human level we are really dealing with three problems in one. The 
first is a matter of definitions; the second is concerned with an- 


thropological fact; and the third involves a philosophy of nature. 
Perhaps the present paper, even if it does no more than state the 
problem more definitely, will not be entirely in vain. 


I, THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE ° 


Like all other definitions, this is merely a means, to the end 
that we may know what we are talking about. Most of those who 
discuss the subject, including the present writer, have been quoting 
Tylor’s formulation: “culture is that complex whole which in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits man has acquired as a member of society.” 
But in their arresting paper, contributed to an earlier number of 
this Journal,’ Hart and Pantzer have maintained that this pre- 
judges the case by limiting culture to complexes “acquired by 
man’ ; whereas that is the very point in dispute. 

The reader will observe that Tylor sums up the matter in the 
phrase, “any other capabilities and habits acquired by man, as a 

* Hornell Hart and Adele Pantzer, “(Have Subhuman Animals Culture?” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 6 (May, 1925), 703 ff. 
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member of society.”” With the elision of the word “man,” the au- 
thors quoted seize upon this expression and define culture as “all 
behavior patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted.’” 
Upon this premise they proceed to show that animals socially ac- 
quire and socially transmit ways of singing, flying, nest-building, 
etc., and that they, consequently and by definition, are sharers with 
man in the culture process. 

The facts they adduce I have no disposition to dispute. In- 
deed, they would need only time in order to produce an even 
stronger array of such evidence. Yet the case does not seem to be 
proved, and the difficulty is that “behavior patterns” constitute 
only a part of culture, and by far the least distinctively human 
part. What this more significant aspect is I shall endeavor to point 
out below, but just here it should be recognized that the writers in 
question have at least made it doubtful whether the distinctly hu- 
man aspect of culture should hereafter be defined simply by set- 
ting it off against the organic inheritance in the germ plasm. Their 
discussion leads one to wonder if we have not been placing the em- 
phasis at the wrong point in dwelling upon this contrast. That is to 
say, if there is something peculiarly and exclusively human about 
culture, that peculiarity does not consist merely in the fact that it 
is socially acquired and socially transmitted, through tradition. 
While animal ways of doing are transmitted from one to the other 
through social interstimulation, the evidence presented does not 
seem to show that their experience accumulates, which it could 
hardly do without symbols for its external storage. And since it 
does not accumulate, it can hardly be called tradition. However 
that may be, the real distinction does not seem to lie in the mode of 
its transmission, but in the nature of the thing transmitted. Ap- 
parently Tylor was not unaware of this, for analysis of his defini- 
tion will show that it is by no means confined to an enumeration of 
“behavior patterns.” In fact, the things he mentions specifically 
are knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, and custom. Very few, if 
any, of these are behavior patterns inhering in individuals who 
transmit them directly and solely to other individuals by imitation 
or inculcation, as in the animal doings described by Hart and 


* Ibid., p. 705. 
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Pantzer. They are, of course, just that in part, but also much 
more; and it is precisely in this more that we shall find the essential 
difference between man and the brutes; especially since it is not 
more of the same thing, but an essentially different thing. The six 
things named by Tylor are culture patterns. They are massive ob- 
jective complexes, rooted, of course, in the behavior patterns of 
individuals, but also super-individual, super-psychic, super-organ- 
ic structures® involving reflective and abstract thinking and doing, 
by means of tools and symbols. These are things of which not a 
trace appears in the examples of animal behavior cited by Hart 
and Pantzer, or by any other writer so far as I know. The argu- 
ment in their paper rests upon the assumption that the social trans- 
mission of behavior patterns is the sum and substance of the cul- 
ture process, and, upon finding that animals do show the rudiments 
of such behavicr, they conclude that the case is established, and 
the gap closed, between the lower forms of life and human kind. 
While this inference can hardly be accepted, they seem to have per- 
formed a real service in so far as they may cause us to shift the 
issue from the much-emphasized contrast between the organic and 
social heritages to the deeper question at stake, which is one con- 
cerning the actual nature of culture itself. 

After all, a discussion hinging upon different phrases in Tylor’s 
definition could not hope to advance beyond the level of a merely 
verbal combat. Therefore we must, from this point forth, seek a 
more truly factual field for the further pursuit of the inquiry. This 
is, to be sure, just what the authors of the article cited tried to do, 
but their method was to marshal certain acknowledged facts of 
animal life in support of their thesis that subhuman creatures do 
socially acquire and socially transmit certain behavior patterns, 
and that in so doing they establish the right to be counted as shar- 
ers with man in the possession of culture. This thesis is proved 
only if their much-reduced definition is a complete account of cul- 
ture. The only way to test its adequateness would seem to be: 
first, to analyze the facts of human culture in the hope of perceiv- 
ing their essential nature; second, to investigate the life of sub- 
human creatures, if further evidence seems needed, in order to see 


* Cf. the articles by Kroeber, cited below. 
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whether there is actually present in the experience of animal socie- 
ties any trace of that type of behavior which the previous analysis ‘ 
reveals as the essentially cultural. 


II, THE NATURE OF CULTURE 


It is unnecessary to marshal an extensive array of authorities 
to prove that a very great difference exists between life on the hu- 
man and the subhuman levels. It would indeed be a work of aca- 
demic supererogation to elaborate a thing so obvious that no one 
questions it—not even the most ardent pleader for biological 
monism. The very effort to prove that animals possess just the iL 
crudest and dimmest foreshadowings of culture is in itself a recog- iy 
nition of the tremendous gulf that has been universally perceived 
to exist between human life and that on other levels. The real 
problem is to locate the point wherein this acknowledged differ- t 
ence lies. 

The distinction was early reduced by social scientists to a mat- 
ter of culture. Lester F. Ward expressed it by his favorite term, 
“achievement”’: 


The artificial modification of natural phenomena is the great character- 
istic fact in human activity. It is what constitutes achievement. No animal 
is capable of it. Some superficial observers seem to see in the nests of birds, 

the dams of beavers, the honeycomb of bees, and the various more or less 
complicated habitations of certain rodents and other animals, an analogy to f 
the achievements of man. But these all lack the essential element of perma- 
nence. They cannot be called artificial, and it is their artificial character that 

distinguishes the results of human activity.* 


In thus stressing the element of permanence, Ward made a 
long stride toward the heart of the culture problem, and a corre- 
spondingly long step beyond those individual behavior patterns 
which animals transmit only by direct personal contact, and conse- i 
quently in fleeting fashion, from one to the other. His emphasis r 
upon their artificial character is likewise highly significant. He tp 
sensed, but did not clearly explain, that the works of animals con- : 
stitute simply modifications in their natural environment by 

means of the direct operation of their own bodily organs, without 


* Pure Sociology, p. 17. 
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the interposition of any tool or artifice. That he really perceived 
this is suggested by his assertion that such things are not “arti- 
ficial.””* 

Ward’s insight did not exhaust itself with perception of the 
artificial nature of human achievement, which, since he says “its 
sum total constitutes civilization,” is to be read as equivalent to 
our term “culture.” He saw more or less clearly that it rests upon 
tools. The term that he chose for expressing the very essence of 
achievement was “invention,” but he explicitly emphasized the 
importance of tools. However, Ward made tools simply one among 
the many forms of achievement, instead of the key to the entire 
cultural process. Thus, after extolling language, literature, art, 
philosophy, and science, he adds, “The invention of tools, instru- 
ments, utensils, missiles, traps, snares, and weapons comes under 
this head, crowned by the era of manufacture, artificial locomo- 
tion, and electric intercommunication.’” 

These things he characterizes as too obvious to have escaped 
the notice of anyone, and hastens on to describe what he calls “the 
tools of the mind.” “An arithmetical notation, or mode of express- 
ing numbers by symbols of any kind, is such a tool of the mind, 
and all leading races have devised something of the kind.” On the 
following page he speaks of “the three great arts of reading, writ- 
ing, and calculating” in such a way as to identify, without so label- 
ing them explicitly, these great achievements as “tools of the 
mind.’” 

At the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in 1922, Professors Elwood and Bernard read papers which tend 

* Paths made through a forest and used by other animals have been character- 
ized as “rudimentary artifacts” by Hart and Pantzer, but it would seem more cor- 
rect to regard them simply as unintended modifications in natural environment. The 
individual buffalo that first surveyed the path did it for the same reason as the last 
one that walked over it, and that was to avoid steering his heavy bulk up and down 
the grades in the uneven sides of the valley. Sparks, in his Expansion of the Ameri- 


can People, has some interesting remarks on the bison as the first surveyor for the 
bridle-paths, wagon-roads, and railroad lines of the Cumberland Gap. 


* Pure Sociology, p. 26. 
[bid., pp. 26-27. 
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to throw light upon this question of the essence of culture. Elwood 
was intent upon showing the réle played by “mental patterns” in 
social evolution.’ In so doing he touched, but did not definitely 
recognize, the central significance of tools in the development of 
culture. Thus, after showing how a mental pattern lies back of 
every human artifact, the stone tool being taken as typical, and 
that improvements take place primarily in this pattern, he adds: 
“This would mark a further step in toolmaking, and so in culture.” 
But in passing at once to emphasize still further the fundamental 
importance of socially communicated mental patterns, he failed to 
reach the central importance of tools and symbols in themselves. 
By 1925, when his Psychology of Human Society appeared, his 
thought had apparently advanced still farther toward the idea I 
am expounding. Thus we find him saying, “Now culture is the dis- 
tinctive feature of human social life, and, as we have just said, 
dominates most of the social behavior of man. By culture we mean 
man’s power of control over nature and himself. More concretely, 
we mean tool-making and institution-making.”” 

Bernard’s paper dealt with “Neuro-psychic Technique in So- 
cial Evolution,” but its fundamental idea he has since more fully 
developed in an article entitled “The Interdependence of Factors 
Basic to the Evolution of Culture.””° In this later article Professor 
Bernard has set out in great detail the successive steps by which 
living beings have evolved to that stage where they attain to what 
he had styled, in the earlier paper, “the external storage of internal 
habit systems.” This phrase is, to my mind, his most valuable con- 
tribution to the present discussion. He neglected, however, to give 
it the chief emphasis in his later paper, but turned, instead, his 
thought toward an endeavor to interweave it into one genetic, evo- 
lutionary piece with the behavior of all living forms, from the very 
lowest up to civilized man. 

Bernard’s thesis is that the growing complexity of physical 
and social life entailed a load of mental adjustment which “forced 
the utilization of external storage of symbolic conditioners of the 


"Cf. Publications of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XVII (1922). 


* Op. cit., p. 59. 
* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (September, 1926). 
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inner behavior mechanisms.” Unlimited and unpredictable be- 
havior consequences followed: 


Tradition, which was the collective analogue of memory or internal stor- 
age, began to be secondary to external storage in writing and print, and cus- 
tom, which was the “overhead” organization of habit in the preceding stage, 
now began to give way to the more accurate and flexible external supervision 
of continuity in collective response exercised by the written document and the 
printed page.’’!? 


In the preceding paragraph Bernard makes the striking asser- 
tion that “all physical inventions are in a sense forms of writing, 
because they become symbolic controls for the mediation of ad- 
justment responses.” Since invention is fundamental in the culture 
process, as Ward and everyone else perceives, this supports the 
earlier suggestion of the present paper, namely, that culture is 
largely a matter of tools of hand and mind, and, by virtue of the 
latter, largely a matter of symbols. Bernard follows with a list of 
illustrations and a generalization which is interesting, to say the 
least: 


Notched sticks, knotted cords, laying the foundations of buildings in cer- 
tain forms, shaping altars or pottery in prescribed ways, designs on pottery, 
weapons, ornaments, mutilations of the body, even the ornaments and clothing 
worn, may be considered as forms of writing usually less complex and pur- 
posive than the pictograph. More purposive, in the field of invention, is the 
alphabet, systems of hand-writing, of grammar, printing, and dictionaries.'* 


It is a long call from the individually transmitted “behavior 
patterns” of animals to the highly objective, public, and symbolic 
culture patterns of this list. Elwood has stated the contrast with 
admirable clearness: 


The patterns of action among the animals below man are shut up, so to 
speak, within the nervous organization of the individuals, or communicated, if 
at all, only by means of imitation of one individual by another; but, owing to 
articulate speech among human beings, the patterns of behavior have escaped, 
so to speak, from the individual brain and are transmitted from individual to 
individual, not simply by imitation, but by the spoken word or language.'* 


Nothing of this kind of behavior is discernible in the alleged 
cultural behavior of animals, and Elwood is led by its absence to 
add, ‘‘Hence the brutes remain cultureless.” 


* Ibid., p. 198. 
* Ibid. " The Psychology of Human Society (New York, 1920), pp. 61-62. 
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It is, however, a philosopher, rather than an anthropologist or 
a sociologist, who states most clearly the absolutely basic impor- 
tance of tools, not only in constituting the essence of culture, but 


in sharply separating man from the lower and cultureless animals. 
Says Bergson: 

To what date is it agreed to ascribe the appearance of man on earth? To 
the period when the first weapons, the first tools, were made. The memorable 
quarrel over the discovery of Boucher de Perthes in the quarry of Moulin- 
Quignon is not forgotten. The question was whether real hatchets had been 
found, or merely bits of flint accidentally broken. But that, supposing they 
were hatchets, we were indeed in the presence of intelligence, and more partic- 
ularly of human intelligence, no one doubted for an instant. Now let us open 
a collection of anecdotes on the intelligence of animals: We shall see that 
besides many acts explicable by imitation or by the automatic association of 
images, there are some that we do not hesitate to call intelligent: foremost 
among them are those that bear witness to some idea of manufacture, whether 
the animal life succeeds in fashioning a crude instrument or uses for its profit 
an object made by man. The animals that rank immediately after man in the 
matter of intelligence, the apes and elephants, are those that can use an arti- 
ficial instrument occasionally. Below, but not very far from them, come those 
that can recognize a constructed object: for example, the fox which knows 
quite well that a trap is a trap. No doubt there is intelligence where there is 
inference; but inference, which consists in an inflection of past experience in 
the direction of present experience, is already a beginning of invention. Inven- 
tion becomes complete when it is materialized in a manufactured instrument. 
Towards that achievement the intelligence of animals tends as toward an ideal. 
And though, ordinarily, it does not yet succeed in fashioning artificial objects 
and in making use of them, it is preparing for this by the very variations which 
it performs on the instincts furnished by nature. As regards human intelligence, 
it has not been sufficiently noted that mechanical invention has been from the 
first its essential feature, that even today our social life gravitates around the 
manufacture and use of artificial instruments, that the inventions which strew 
the road of progress have also traced its direction. ... . If we could rid our- 
selves of all pride, if, to define our species, we kept strictly to what the his- 
toric and the prehistoric periods show us to be the constant characteristic of 
man and of intelligence, we should say, not Homo sapiens, but Homo faber. 
In short, intelligence, considered in what seems to be its original feature, is the 
faculty of manufacturing artificial objects, especially tools to make tools, and 
of indefinitely varying the manufacture.\* 


A more clean-cut statement of the essential nature of culture 
in terms of tools could not be desired. But concerning the distinc- 
“ Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York, 1911), pp. 137-39. 
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tion between human and animal behavior Bergson is equally ex- 
plicit. “Now,” he asks, “does an intelligent animal also possess 
tools or machines? Yes, certainly, but here the instrument forms a 
part of the body that uses it; and, corresponding to this instru- 
ment, there is an instinct that knows how to use it 

most marvelous instincts of the insect do nothing but develop its 
special structure into movements.”*® 

Thus the instinctive animal, equipped by nature with an ap- 
propriate, self-mending, but invariable organic structure, is set by 
Bergson over against intelligent man, armed, by dint of his own 
efforts, with an imperfectly adapted, costly, troublesome imple- 
ment of unorganized matter, but one which can be made to take 
any form at will, serve any purpose, and bestow on its wielder “an 
unlimited number of new powers.” The essential difference with 
Bergson is summed up in this statement: “Jnstinct perfected is a 
faculty of using and even constructing organized instruments. In- 
telligence perfected is the faculty of making and using unorgan- 
ized instruments.””** 

All the examples presented by Hart and Pantzer, and by others 
who describe animal behavior, so far as I am aware, are cases 
where an emotion in the present tense is communicated, but never 
an idea, or even an account of an emotional experience in the past 
or, by anticipation, in the future; or they show individual behavior 
patterns being transmitted to other individuals, in direct presence, 
of course, through imitation, or (possibly) inculcation; or they 
show the animal using its own bodily organs to modify, in a direct 
way, its natural environment, by weaving nests with bill and claw, 
or gnawing down trees for dams with the teeth, or using always 
some bodily organ to spin a web, construct a honeycomb, or scrape 
together a dam in the stream. 

In none of the cases cited does one behold the creature extend- 
ing its own organs by the use of tools interposed between its own 
body and the environment; or externally storing, and thus imper- 
sonally communicating, the results of internal mental habit in the 
form of words and other symbols. The nearest approach to such 
a thing, so far as I have learned, is seen in the trap-door spider, 


* Ibid., p. 140. * Ibid. 
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and, more especially, a species of wasp, Sphex urnarius, who, ac- 
cording to Wheeler’s account and photographic illustration,’ actu- 
ally uses “a carefully selected pebble” to tamp down the earth 
around the entrance to her den. While this account, contrary to 
Wheeler’s reports in general, is not at first hand, it is, he says, 
authenticated by no less than nine observers, whom he names. So 
let it stand for what it is worth, as apparently the one case of tool- 
using, not tool-making even at that, thus far authentically reported 
for the entire animal world; unless one thinks, with Wheeler, that 
we have animal employment of tools when certain species of ants 
“use their larvae as shuttles in weaving the silken walls of their 
nests.” We should be rash not to leave room for further evidence 
along this line, although the facts will need to be rigidly examined 
and much more carefully analyzed. Such analysis would have to 
consider whether Sphex’s pebble is transferable, accumulative, or 
transmissable, i.e., symbolic in any sense; also whether the ant’s 
larva-shuttle behavior is anything beyond its organic, reproductive 
activity. There may be room for fruitful research in this field by 
an investigator adequately equipped in zodlogy, psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology. In the meantime, with this single scrap 
of yet unevaluated evidence, it does not seem unwarranted to call 
the difference between man and the brute a tremendous gulf; al- 
though it does sound a bit vehement, as must be confessed. 


Ill, THE CULTURE CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


To say that a gulf exists, or even that it is tremendous, is not, 
however, equivalent to saying that it cannot be bridged either in 
fact or in theory. One’s philosophy, or theory, of nature will deter- 
mine his reasoning on that point, and it also affects the degree of 
complacency with which he contemplates the gap. Practically ev- 
eryone who writes on the subject exemplifies this assertion. Thus, 
in their excellent paper already quoted, Hart and Pantzer remark 
that “recent psychology is prone to eliminate the gap between hu- 
man and subhuman behavior by interpreting the former in terms 
of the latter.”"* They further point out an “increasing tendency 
to regard differences between man and his subhuman kindred as 

* William Morton Wheeler, Social Life among the Insects (New York, 1923), 
p. 17. 

* Italics mine. 
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being of degree rather than kind,” and add with truth that animal 
variations “have come to be thought of by mary as approximating 
a continuous series rather than as comprising tremendous gulfs,”’ as 
the present writer had previously phrased it in another place." 

But in his desire to bridge gulfs one might possibly become so 
imbued with the continuous oneness of organic, unfolding nature, 
as perceived in the lower orders of life, that the evolutionary mo- 
mentum thus generated would carry him across some wide gaps 
without the necessity of an adequate factual basis for his theory, 
which could thus glide gracefully from the upper reaches of sub- 
human animal life on to the level of human and cultural phenomena. 
This kind of intellectual volplaning is especially to be guarded 
against when we enter the area that lies between the organic and 
social sciences—the field of anthropology in a peculiar sense, ac- 
cording to Kroeber.*® Here one even moderately familiar with the 
actual evidences discovered by prehistoric anthropology cannot 
fail to note, oftentimes, how the enthusiasm of the more strictly 
biological evolutionist enables him to speak with a note of cer- 
tainty which goes distinctly beyond the actually ascertained facts 
concerning the continuity of man with lower forms of life. 

The same danger impends when one passes from questions of 
man’s physical organic kinship with lower creatures to consider 
the beginnings of human intelligence and culture. Here also the 
evolutionary hypothesis makes demands in its own right, as it 
were. Thus Professor Bernard declares: “The truth is that all 
culture is as continuous as is the evolution of living forms itself. 
If one fail to recognize this fact it is because we are still under the 
dominance of cataclysmic theories of interpretation 

That all culture is so completely continuous can hardly be es- 
tablished thus axiomatically, but it probably is true that most of 
us are under the dominance of cataclysmic theories, where we are 
not under the dominance of the opposite theory of continuity. 
When we fully realize that we are under one theoretical ‘“domi- 
nance” or another, we shall understand that we are a good deal 
less rigidly scientific and a good deal more speculatively philo- 
sophical than we have often supposed. 

* Outlines of Introductory Sociology (New York, 1924), p. xxix. 

” A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1923). 
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There is, of course, something grand and alluring in a picture 
portraying organic nature, past and present, as one single seamless 
web of life; so much so that it shapes the interpretations of those 
who may be unaware of its influence. Since I have ventured to call 
it biological monism, let me designate as biological pluralism a 
rival theory which has risen to dispute its sway. This new philoso- 
phy of nature is much less disturbed, if concerned at all, by gaps 
or gulfs in the world of phenomena. Its unconcern either is based 
upon a methodological motive aiming at justification for the study 
of the phenomena of culture, even of concrete, specific cultures, in 
and for itself; or it is philosophical, resting content with a more 
varied, multitudinous, discontinuous world, which does not neces- 
sarily submit to reduction to complete unity and continuity by the 
instrumentality of human intellect. 

The pluralistic attitude in the field of the social sciences is 
most clearly manifested by the anthropologists. Professor Kroeber, 
for instance, has vigorously maintained* the unique distinctness 
of culture and the complete autonomy of the science which studies 
it. He admits, to be sure, that “there can be little doubt that con- 
nections between the superpsychic and the planes of phenomena 
that underlie it will ultimately be established in the most satisfying 
degree.” But this he holds to be more an article of faith than the 
proper foundation for a science.** This follows from his conviction 
that “the dawn of the social is . . . . not a link in any chain, not 
a step in a path, but a leap to another plane.”*”* 

The independent approach of Kroeber is made even more un- 
qualifiedly by Lowie. He holds that “the ethnologist will do well 
to postulate the principle, Omnis cultura ex cultura. This means 
that he will account for a given cultural fact by merging it in a 
group of cultural facts or by demonstrating some other cultural 
fact out of which it has developed... . . Culture thus appears 

™ Cf. A. L. Kroeber, “The Superorganic,” American Anthropologist, New Se- 
ries, XIX, No. 2 (April-June, 1917), 163-213; “The Possibility of a Social Psychol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIII, No. 5 (March, 1918), 635-50; also his 
textbook, Anthropology (New York, 1923). 

* American Journal of Sociology, loc. cit. 


* American Anthropologist, loc. cit. Kroeber here uses the word “social” as 
essentially cultural. 
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as a closed system. We may not be able to explain all cultural phe- 
nomena, or at least not beyond a certain point; but inasmuch as we 
can explain them at all, explanation must remain on the cultural 
plane.’’** 

Wissler, in a lucid and daring chapter that has not thus far 
received the attention it deserves,”* places the culture problem in a 
new light and suggests a new theory of nature that is really start- 
ling. Referring to “the position of the orthodox anthropologists,” 
which holds “that culture is a phenomenon in itself to be explained 
in terms of itself,” he remarks that “one can readily see the insuffi- 
ciency of such an attitude.” Moreover, he warns us, in vain as 
now appears, from quoting Tylor’s definition too uncritically. “We 
should not,” he says, “commit ourselves in advance to an interpre- 
tation of culture as acquired behavior to the exclusion of other 
kinds of behavior, for that is the crux of our problem.” 

Examining the accepted theory that culture is acquired inde- 
pendently of the germ plasm, and dependent on its own continuity, 
Dr. Wissler asks, “How did it get started?” Speech and tool-using 
he recognizes as the distinctive human traits, but insists on looking 
behind these aptitudes for the mechanism that underlies them. 
There seems to exist a fundamental, universal pattern of culture, 
everywhere the same in outline, but filling itself with an infinite 
variety of detail according to the circumstances of time and place. 
This universal pattern he finds to be “the human social pattern.” 
“But the significant thing to us is that the pattern for human social- 
ization is not the same as that for the ant, nor for the bee; it be- 
lengs to man.” The historical method, i.e., the derivation of cul- 
ture from culture, is able, thinks Wissler, “to account for the con- 
tent of concrete tribal cultures,” but “it fails completely when 
confronted with the culture pattern.” This leads him to the follow- 
ing astounding and perhaps philosophically momentous hypoth- 
esis: 

In an earlier consideration of the pattern we found it based upon psycho- 
physical functions, but these are inborn, and so we must reckon with the possi- 

* Cf. Robert H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), pp. 66-67, 


95-97. 
* Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (New York, 1923), chap. xii, “Culture as 
Human Behavior.” 


* Ibid., pp. 252, 253. 
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bility that the pattern for culture is just as deeply buried in the germ plasm of 
man as the bee pattern in the bee, and may assume, as a working hypothesis, 
that a human being comes into the world with a set, or bias, to socialization, 
according to a definite pattern, and that this bias is firmly rooted in the germ 
plasm by reason of which a man is a human being and not a termite, a bee, nor 
even a monkey.** 

The world of life is apparently capable of two distinctly dif- 
ferent interpretations, not, in this instance, the issue between fun- 
damentalists and modernists, but the sharply contrasting views of 
two schools among evolutionists themselves. Bergson traces with 
a master’s hand, not only the successive steps, but the divergent 
directions which the vital impulse has taken in the evolution of the 
forms of life. First there is the great division into the immobility 
and mental torpor of the vegetable on the one hand and the mobil- 
ity and mental activity of the animal on the other. Animal life, in 
turn, diverges, the arthropods culminating in the insects, particu- 
larly the hymenoptera, the other branch leading to the vertebrates 
and man. The result, according to Bergson, is that “the whole 
evolution of the animal kingdom, apart from retrogressions toward 
vegetative life, has taken place on two divergent paths, one of 
which led to instinct and the other to intelligence.’”** 

Both Bergson’s evident erudition in the field of science at 
large, and the unique form that human intelligence has actually 
taken in the phenomenon of culture, entitle this philosophy to very 
careful consideration as a respectable rival of the Darwinian and 
neo-Darwinian theory of continuous unilinear development, either 
by insensible variations or sudden mutations. It is already affect- 
ing interpretations in more than one field of investigation and de- 
serves a name of its own. Professor C. Lloyd Morgan’s term, 
“emergent evolution,” has recently been indorsed by Professor 
Roy Wood Sellars” in the following felicitous paragraph, in which, 
after pointing to “a profound readjustment in outlook whose popu- 
lar reverberation is just beginning,” he goes on to say: 

How is this possible? Ultimately by a frank recognition of the internal 
diversity of nature, a recognition made possible by what has come to be called 
* Ibid., p. 264. * Ibid., p. 134. 

*In his Introduction to The Evolution of Values, by C. Bouglé (New York, 


1926), p. xvii. Sellar’s reference is apparently to Emergent Evolution, by C. Lloyd 
Morgan (London, 1925). 
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emergent evolution. Instead of considering nature as a realm of dead-leve] 
sort adequately interpretable in terms of mechanics, thinkers are now admitting 
the tremendous internal diversity and variety of things. The qualitative has 
come to its own in a new form. Evolution has joined hands with empiricism, 
and the result is that humar life is now regarded as an undeniable kind of 
reality which has arisen in nature and which nature permits. Life, mind, so- 
cial organization, artistic creation, the fluctuating movement of an individual’s 
career, all these are flatly recognized as real and not illusions floating above the 
illimitable ocean of mechanical change. They may well have a limited locus 
and be but sparingly found in nature, yet they are what they are. The theory 
of emergent evolution confronts the older scientific tradition of reduction and 
simple identity. It stands for decentralization, novelty, and diversity. 

In this paper I have tried to show: first, that previous discus- 
sions, centering around Tylor’s definition, have produced inade- 
quate accounts of culture, such as “socially transmitted behavior 
patterns,” and have led to an undue dependence on the contrast 
between the socially transmitted cultural heritage and the physi- 
cally imparted organic inheritance; second, that the nature of the 
thing transmitted is more significant than the manner or means of 
its transmission. Analysis of culture seems to show that it con- 
sists essentially in the external storage, interchange, and trans- 
mission of an accumulating fund of personal and social experience 
by means of tools and symbols—a process entirely unknown on 
any level of life below the human; third, that one’s philosophy of 
nature forms, though often unconsciously, a very large ingredient 
in one’s account of human and animal nature, both as to fact and 
as to interpretation. The older evolutionism, which insists on theo- 
retical, a priori grounds that human culture must be merged in the 
one grand continuity of nature, is now confronted, in the theory of 
emergent evolution, with a point of view which can live comfort- 
ably in the presence of unreduced diversity in nature. On the basis 
of the facts of culture itself, and in the light of this philosophy, it 
is argued in this paper that culture is the unique, distinctive, and 
exclusive possession of man, explainable thus far only in terms of 


itself. 


QUANTITATIVE RESTATING OF SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


JOHN CANDLER COBB 
Boston 


ABSTRACT 


In an article published last year I said, “It cannot be stated as a fact that there 
is any sociological or economic problem which cannot be solved by quantitative 
methods.” This statement has been criticized and a number of problems cited as not 
susceptible of quantitative treatment. An analysis of the underlying content shows 
that in each instance the problems presented contain two or more fundamentally dif- 
fering elements which are not clearly stated and defined. A problem containing sev- 
eral different elements is several problems, and an attempt to solve several problems 
jointly leads to inextricable confusion. A concrete example is offered, “tariff protec- : 
tion versus free trade.” This problem has been discussed for a century; the content j 
has never been stated nor the terms used clearly defined. The interminable discussion 
of it has led around in circles, because it is an improperly stated and undefined com- 
posite problem. Its elements can be restated as separate problems with prospect of 
solution. Scientific analytical workers who undertake a quantitative solution of an 
economic or sociological problem are advised to approach their problems by the 
quantitative method described by Wesley C. Mitchell, and see that they are defined 
and stated in accordance with the rules laid down in the first hundred pages of 
Mill’s System of Logic. 


In studying the question of the simplification and clarification 
of sociological and economic problems, an analysis of their under- 
lying content shows that many of the complex problems—and a 
large portion of them are complex—contain two or more funda- 
mentally differing elements. An attempt to solve a composite 
problem containing fundamentally different elements by quantita- 
tive methods naturally leads to an inextricable maze and often 
apparently to the conclusion that “this is one of the problems not 
susceptible of solution by quantitative methods.” As I am not pre- 
pared to admit that there is any problem which cannot be solved 
by quantitative methods, I have sought for a way of overcoming 
the difficulty. 

In his prophetic and inspiring address on “Quantitative Analy- 
sis”* at the meeting of the American Economic Association in 


* Wesley C. Mitchell, “Quantitative Analysis in Economic Theory,” American 
Economic Review, March, 1925. 
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1924, Professor Mitchell told us that “the literature which the 
quantitative workers are due to produce will be characterized not 
by general treatises, but by numberless papers and monographs, 
Knowledge will grow by accretion as’ it grows in the natural sci- 
ences, rather than by the excogitation of new systems. Books will 
pass out of date more rapidly. The history of economic theory will 
receive less attention. Economists will be valued less on their eru- 
dition and more on their creative capacity,” and that we must ex- 
pect from quantitative methods “a recasting of old problems into 
new forms” with much more likelihood that old explanations will 
be disregarded than that they will be refuted. 

His idea that the sociological and economic knowledge of the 
future will be built up on numberless intensive studies, analyzing 
carefully restated specific problems by quantitative methods, gave 
me a cue which has encouraged me to test the idea on an economic 
problem which has been brought acutely to my attention. 

My thought is to make a fundamental analysis of a complex 
or composite problem, divide it into its component parts, and re- 
state them as separate problems in form susceptible of intensive 
quantitative analysis. 

In a recent article on “Quantitative Analysis”’ I incidentally 
referred to the time-honored problem, “tariff protection versus 
free trade,” and suggested that possibly the reason why the inter- 
minable discussion of this much-mooted question had led to no 
logical conclusion was that it was not a properly stated problem 
and discussion of it led around in circles. I also indicated the pos- 
sibility that a thorough knowledge of the underlying content of the 
protective tariff problem might clarify it and make possible con- 
clusively proved “quantitative” results. 

It is not ordinarily of consequence to defend the incidental 
reasoning and cited examples in an article if the conclusions are 
not questioned. But this portion of my paper has been criticized 
by so many men of standing, who have generally agreed with its 
conclusions, that I am led to believe that there lies here a question 
which peculiarly fits the purpose of this paper. 


* John Candler Cobb, “Quantitative Analysis and the Evolution of Economic 
Science,” American Economic Review, September, 1926. 
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It is not my intention to attempt to convince the ordinary 
street-corner disputant who has an indefinite idea satisfactory to 
himself that he knows what he is talking about, nor do I wish to 
argue with the political stump speaker or propagandist, to whom 
the problem “tariff protection versus free trade” offers glorious 
opportunity for magnificent periods with the safeguard that the 
vagueness of the proposition gives ample opportunity to run to 
cover in case of attack. I merely wish to suggest to scientific ana- 
lytical workers that if we can agree on a concept of the problem 
and clearly define the terms used in discussion, it will materially 
assist in arriving at conclusive results. If anyone has ever at- 
tempted to define the problem of tariff protection as it is generally 
discussed, and has stated definitely and completely the content of 
his concept, the fact has escaped my notice. 

The tenor of the criticisms of my reference has been in each 
instance substantially the same: in substance it is that the con- 
tent of the tariff-protection problem is so complex that it is not sus- 
ceptible of conclusive analysis by “quantitative” methods. I think 
it may be assumed that this is the general opinion among econo- 
mists. Certainly little has been accomplished which gives the world 
reliable and conclusive information either as to the value of bene- 
fits derived from protective tariff action or as to the cost incurred 
in obtaining them. This is information of great and increasing 
importance, and it is manifestly the province of the economist to 
produce conclusively stated and practically presented findings. 

In substantially every instance the criticisms of my reference 
to tariff protection previously mentioned were based on or sup- 
ported by reference to Mill’s position on the question; and as I 
share the opinion that Mill stands as one of the great economists, 
whose conclusions must be admitted to have much weight, I was 
led to analyze his work on the subject with the following enlight- 
ening results. 

In his book, A System of Logic,® one of the great works of all 
time in economic science, Mill presents with intensive thorough- 
ness the different logical methods of considering and discussing 
sociological and economic problems. In doing this he clearly de- 


* John Stuart Mi!!, A System of Logic. 
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fines the method under consideration, then pictures it by citing an 
example which conveys to his readers the thought contained in his 
discussion. In choosing these examples he selected subjects widely 
known and discussed at the time and treated them in a manner 
which would convey generally an understanding of the point at 
issue. In no case does he treat an example used with the charac- 
teristic completeness of statement which would indicate his intent 
to pass judgment on the merits of the example itself. 

Mill devotes one chapter* to the consideration of a method of 
logic which he designates as the “chemical method”; this, while 
differing somewhat, contains the elements of the method we are 
now developing into intensive quantitative analysis. In discussing 
this chemical method he chooses as an example “that great topic 
of debate in the present day, the operation of restrictive and pro- 
hibitory commercial legislation upon national wealth.” He does 
not specifically state the content of the problem as he uses it, but 
inferentially gives it a very broad construction presumably meas- 
ured by the discussion of the time. After arguing the question very 
fully he reaches the conclusion that the problem contains too many 
indefinite elements and is too complex to be practically and con- 
clusively solved by his stated “chemical method.” The only refer- 
ence I find to protective tariff is in an incidental discussion of two 
hypothetical nations similar in other respects, in which he says, 
“except that one of them has a more protective tariff, or in other 
respects interferes more with the freedom of industry.” thus 
classifying tariff protection, not as a great principle, not even as an 
integral part of his stated problem, but merely as one of a number 
of economic forces which could be applied by a nation which 
adopted a policy of trade restriction or prohibition. To quote Mill 
in support of a statement that the effect of tariff protection on the 
trade in a commodity cannot be ascertained by quantitative meth- 
ods is in effect economic fundamentalism. The outstanding feature 
of his work bearing on “quantitative” methods is the fact that he 
devotes the first hundred pages of his “system of logic” to an ex- 
haustive demonstration of the absolute necessity for agreement on 
names and terms as a preliminary to logical consideration, and of 


* Op. cit., Book VI, chap. vii. 
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the futility of discussing a problem before reaching a complete and 
clearly defined understanding of its content and scope. 

A study of Mill’s work indicates that our difficulty comes from 
the fact that the generally accepted concept of the protective- 
tariff problem includes all problems to which tariff action can be 
applied. This brings into its consideration so many compiexities— 
some economic, some sociological, and some political—that solu- 
tion by any methed yet attempted has failed. This is substantially 
the conclusion reached by Mill in relation to his previously stated 
problem, “the operation of restrictive and prohibitory commercial 
legislation upon national wealth,” and as this problem of Mill’s is 
apparently included in the generally accepted content of the pro- 
tective tariff problem, it is fair to assume that Mill would agree to 
the practical difficulty of conclusively solving the problem, in this 
all-inclusive form, by “quantitative” methods. 

We therefore find ourselves confronted by a problem with a 
generally accepted, indefinitely understood, and never clearly de- 
fined content, of admitted extreme complexity, which has defied all 
attempts at solution, and which has back of it the traditions of a 
century-old discussion. In the consideration of the problem I will 
attempt to test out Mitchell’s idea and disregard all that has been 
said in the controversy, “tariff protection versus free trade,” and 
all that has been said as to the merits or demerits of a protective- 
tariff policy. 

I will define free trade as a condition of trade unaffected by 
any restrictive or prohibitory act, in which every man in the 
world is free to produce what he pleases where he pleases, and sell 
it where he pleases for whatever price he pleases. 

I will define tariff protection as an economic force, a tool, an 
implement, which can be used to restrict or direct trade in the 
furtherance of some desired objective. This force is exercised by 
imposing an import duty at a stated rate on a specific commodity 
(or commodities). In this definition I have followed the indicated 
definition of Mill before referred to. 

It must be especially noted that under this definition tariff 
protection has no connection whatever with the merit or demerit 
of the objective it is used to further. This is apparently the rock 
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which has wrecked the considerations of the last hundred years, 
Some of the objectives of tariff protection are in the economic field; 
others, in the sociological or the political. Some are susceptible to 
attack by “quantitative” methods; others, for the time being, must 
be treated, at least in part, by indefinite “qualitative” methods, as 
they contain elements which with our present knowledge we can- 
not even attempt to attack “quantitatively.” Mill brings this point 
out very clearly in the discussion of his previously quoted prob- 
lem, “the operation of restrictive and prohibitory commercial leg- 
islation upon national wealth.” In testing this problem by his 
“chemical method” he finds that it is not practicable to measure 
the relative effect of trade restrictions or lack of them on two na- 
tions because elements enter into national wealth which he finds 
cannot be measured by this method. Among these elements he 
gives “opinions, habits, and tendencies” of the people of a nation. 
If there is included in the concept of the protective-tariff problem 
such questions as “opinions, habits, and tendencies,”’ the difficulty 
of quantitative solution can readily be seen. “Opinions, habits, 
and tendencies” may well be of importance in the study of the 
objective which a protective tariff may be used to further, but they 
have no connection with the question: “To what extent will an 
import duty imposed on a stated commodity at a specified rate 
further the objective sought, and at what cost?” The protective- 
tariff problem should be confined to this question. 

It is manifestly out of the question in a brief paper to discuss 
all the objectives to which tariff protection may be applied, but to 
exemplify my argument I will briefly discuss one example. 

Since the war there has been a rather widespread feeling among 
the nations that they wish to be in position to produce war essen- 
tials at home as a safeguard in case of future attack. Let us assume 
that, in pursuance of this feeling, a nation decides to develop the 
production of a certain chemical product not actually or naturally 
produced in that country, and, from among the various economic 
agencies available to further this objective, selects the protective 
tariff. 

The problem here involved is a desire on the part of a certain 
nation to produce a certain chemical as a protection against mili- 
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tary attack, and a willingness to make a sacrifice for this protec- 
tion. In this case the sacrifice consists cf the willingness to pay to 
a chemist the amount he demands as a bonus to induce him to 
undertake the production of the chemical. This bonus is paid by 
imposing an import duty on the chemical, thus paying the chemist 
a subsidy through the operation of the protective tariff. 

The source of the payment of the bonus involved, and the 
question whether the rate of duty imposed fairly or excessively 
compensates the chemist, are questions clearly in the economic 
field and properly come within the protective-tariff problem. But 
the question of desire for protection against attack and the will- 
ingness to make a sacrifice to attain it is a question of fear, and the 
amount of the willingness to sacrifice is measured by the degree of 
fear. This is an ethical-political question entirely outside the eco- 
nomic field. It is the province of the sociologist to study our de- 
sires and teach us to want what is good for us and fear what is un- 
desirable, and it is the province of the experienced statesman to 
guard us against extravagant overpreparedness for, or negligent 
thoughtlessness of, international trouble. The only information 
the nation wants from the economist is the amount of bonus paid 
the chemist through indirect taxation levied by the import duty 
imposed, and the measure of results attained in the production of 
the chemical. With this information the nation can judge whether 
or not it is sufficiently afraid to make the sacrifice incurred by the 
cost. Measure of fear is not an economic question, and the training 
of an economist does not qualify him as an expert on the question 
of foreign invasion. 

We thus have tke question, Shall tariff protection be applied 
to safeguarding the nation against foreign invasion? divided into 
two questions: first, Shall we protect ourselves against foreign in- 
vasion by the home production of war essentials? and, second, Will 
the imposition of a stated import duty on the specified chemical 
product bring about the production of said chemical product to 
the extent of the quantity desired, and at what cost in taxation? 

The fundamental basis of the first problem is fear, and unless 
and until the sociologist evolves some method of accurately evalu- 
ating human emotions, it must remain in the province of qualita- 
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tive speculation to be settled by experienced statesmen or trained 
political observers on the basis of “choice and chance,” by measur- 
ing the chance of invasion as against the sacrifice necessary to 
provide the cost of protection. The second question is entirely 
within the field of the economist and is necessary information for 
the intelligible consideration of the first question by those whose 
training and experience fit them to judge. 

There are difficulties in the solution of the second problem 
which may well require the development of our “quantitative” 
technique; but these are no greater than the difficulties which are 
being successfully overcome in financial and other economic inves- 
tigations. Of course it is always difficult to figure the incidence of 
taxation of an indirect tax, and tariff protection is the paying of a 
bonus by a complex application of the power of indirect taxation. 
Early attempts may not be entirely conclusive, but, as in other 
fields, knowledge will progressively grow with successive intensive 
investigations, and an effective technique will be developed. 

I have chosen the previously stated example because it con- 
tains but two elementary problems and can be briefly stated. Also, 
as the two problems included are so divergent in nature, they seem 
to depict the probable extremes of the elements which will be 
encountered in such an analysis. The problem of tariff protection 
of industry and labor against foreign competition, for instance, 
contains many more elements and would be divided into a larger 
number of objective problems. A fundamental analysis of its ele- 
ments would require a greater amount of time and study, but it 
would be no more difficult of solution. Its analysis would result in 
a number of restated objective problems instead of one. But once 
segregated, the relaticn of tariff protection to each could be re- 
duced to this question: Does a certain rate of import duty on a 
specified commodity (or commodities) produce the result sought 
by this specific objective problem, and at what cost? The fact that 
certain of the objective problems would be in the economic field 
need cause no confusion with a clear understanding that the study 
of the merits of the objective problem has no relation to the investi- 
gation of the results of the protective tariff action under consid- 
eration. 
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My definition of free trade states that free trade is a condition, 
and I define tariff protection as an economic “tool.” Under these 
definitions “tariff protection versus free trade” is not a properly 
stated problem. It would be a discussion as to whether or not the 
economic force used to affect an existing condition is better than 
the condition—Is the tool we use to shape a piece of wood better 
than the wood?—a manifest absurdity as a problem, and not sus- 
ceptible to logical discussion or conclusion. Even under the gen- 
erally accepted all-inclusive concept that tariff protection and free 
trade are two great opposed principles of economics, a settlement 
of the question, if practicable, would have no more scientific or 
practical value than the settlement of the question whether or not 
the winds of heaven are on the whole of value to mankind. It 
would be an interesting problem to draw a curve and weight it with 
all the activities of the wiuds, the ravages of the cyclone on the 
one hand, the reliable value of the trade winds in moving the com- 
merce of the world on the other, etc. But if such an investigation 
conclusively proved that on the whole the winds of heaven are of 
value, as my “qualitative” judgment leads me to believe would be 
the case, of what use would such proof be? Value to mankind 
comes from such specific studies as how best to use the winds for 
moving commerce, or the relation of air currents to weather pre- 
dictions. 

Thus if it were proved that on the whole, giving due weight to 
the advantages and disadvantages, tariff protection was more bene- 
ficial to a nation than free trade, the settlement of the question 
would have no importance. The only value of the investigation 
would be that, necessitating as it would an investigation of each 
tariff provision, it would enable the nation to continue those pro- 
visions proved of value and discontinue those not. If it were con- 
clusively shown that one single protective-tariff provision was of 
value, it would of course prove that tariff protection is better than 
free trade; but of what consequence would that be? Even if it 
were shown that no protective tariff provision ever had been of 
value, this would not be proof that a valuable provision could never 
be evolved. We are then inevitably led back to the same conclu- 
sion: that tariff protection, and other economic methods of re- 
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stricting free trade, are valuable if they produce a desired result 
within the limits of practical cost. They have no possible connec- 
tion with the merits of the desired objective, which may be in the 
economic, sociological, or political field, and must be considered 
as a separate problem. 

It is probable that the protective-tariff problem has been more 
discussed over a greater period of time, and with less results, than 
any other economic or sociological problem. If the system of fun- 
damental analysis of its elements here depicted has accomplished 
anything in clarifying the problem or simplifying methods of treat- 
ment, its value for use on other problems, whether economic or 
sociological, is established. The nature of the problem or of its ele- 
ments is of no consequence. All that is necessary for its application 
is that there be a problem with elements. 


CONCLUSION 


An intensive fundamental analysis of the underlying factors of 
any one of the many complex problems of socivlogy and economics 
will show that it contains elements so widely differing that attempts 
at solution usually lead to confusion. 

If such a problem is treated in accordance with the ideas 
quoted from Mitchell’s “Quantitative Analysis in Economic The- 
ory,” and if the elements are segregated and restated as separate 
problems under the rules laid down in the first hundred pages of 
Mill’s System of Logic, the result will be a series of simplified prob- 
lems susceptible to attack by “quantitative methods” with certain- 
ty of far-reaching results and hope of complete and conclusive so- 
lution. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Virginia 


ABSTRACT 


J. C. Cobb holds that all social problems may be analyzed into elementary so- 
ciological and economic problems, which in turn may be solved by quantitative 
analysis. The necessary calculations being made, the solution of political problems 
would be very simple. The analytical method.—Analysis is an important part of the 
method of social science, but in its use there is danger of losing sight of actual forces 
and processes. 

The analysis of political process—The political process is a species of conflict. 
Political behavior is motivated by group loyalties and antagonisms, generated and 
perpetuated in social interaction, and by love of the contest for its own sake, as well 
as by calculated economic interests. 

The sociological method.—It is the task of the sociologist to describe and to 
analyze that part of human social activity which cannot be explained in terms of cal- 
culated economic interests. Sociological analysis tends to become quantitative, but 
the processes in question must first be clearly described. 


In his interesting paper in this issue’ Mr. J. C. Cobb has pre- 
sented some suggestions for the improvement of the methods and 


the redefinition of the objectives of the social sciences. The es- 
sence of his argument is that concrete social problems, which are 
as a rule also complex, are susceptible of analysis into more ele- 
mentary problems; and that when such analysis has been made, 
the resulting elementary problems are susceptible of solution by 
quantitative methods, that is, by mathematical calculation. In his 
experimental analysis of the tariff problem, which he uses as an 
example, he resolves the larger problem into one—or perhaps two 
—economic problems, and one or more problems which he desig- 
nates as sociological. Although he does not make the explicit as- 
sertion that the phases of the problem which would ordinarily be 
called “political” tend to disappear when the larger problem is ana- 
lyzed, or that the political questions tend to dissolve into economic 
and sociological elements, this is the inference which one draws 
from what he does say. 


*See also the same author’s papers, “The Social Sciences,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXI (May, 1926), 721-32; and “Quantitative Analysis and the Evolu- 
tion of Economic Science,” American Economic Review, XVI (September, 1926), 
426-33. 
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Mr. Cobb’s illustrative example may be briefly summarized as 
follows: A nation is considering the development, for reasons of 
military preparedness, of the domestic manufacture of a chemical 
product not ordinarily produced within the country, the develop- 
ment to be brought about through the imposition of a duty upon 
the importation of the chemical in question. The problem involved 
resolves itself, according to Mr. Cobb’s analysis, into two major 
elements: (1) a “sociological” (or “ethico-political”) problem, 
which consists in the measurement of the national fear of foreign 
aggression, to the end that the sociologists may be able to tell the 
statesman how badly this feature of military protection is wanted; 
and (2) an economic problem with two elements, namely, Will the 
imposition of a specified duty upon the chemical product bring 
about the production of the said chemical to the extent of the quan- 
tity desired, and at what cost in indirect taxation? The cost of 
this desired military protection in the shape of indirect taxation 
being quantitatively determined by economic research, and the in- 
tensity of the fear of foreign aggression being measured by the 
sociologist, whose business it is to study desires and fears, the 
statesman has then simply to equate the one against the other and 
enact or refrain from enacting the proposed tariff measure. The 
foregoing is of course an oversimplified and therefore to some 
extent a falsified summary of Mr. Cobb’s more extended analysis. 
It is believed, however, that it serves the purpose of introducing 
the criticism which the writer desires to make without doing injus- 
tice to the author’s line of reasoning in so far as the point of the 
criticism is concerned. 

Now Mr. Cobb’s argument is in fact quite in harmony with a 
movement toward renewed emphasis upon analysis which appears 
to be developing today among social scientists. Perhaps we might, 
with no invidious comparison in mind, term it a reactionary move- 
ment, since the social sciences were predominantly analytical in 
the nineteenth century, but have recently been more descriptive in 
their methods. At any rate, some trend toward the freer use of 
analysis is visible. One of my colleagues, whose special field is 
political science, remarked not long ago that if the study of politics 
was to become genuinely scientific, its principal instrument must 
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be analysis. Experiment, a chief reliance of the physical scientist 
and the biologist, can scarcely be used at all in the social sciences; 
certainly it can never be used under rigidly controlled conditions. 
The peculiar danger of too exclusive reliance upon analytical pro- 
cedure, however, is that in analyzing a problem into its elements 
we may lose sight of some of the processes and forces which are 
actually operative in the situation or event which we are attempt- 
ing to understand and to deal with.’ In other words, some of the 
forces affecting the social behavior of human beings are generated 
in the social relationship or interaction itself; if we leave the social 
situation out of account, these forms of behavior become unintelli- 
gible, and tend to be left out of the explanation. In Mr. Cobb’s 
hypothetical tariff problem it appears that he has failed to reckon 
with the social processes and some of the human factors which 
enter into the determination of actual political events, such as the 
enactment of tariff legislation. 

The political process which leads to the adoption of a certain 
tariff law may be classified with a series of types of social conflicts, 
in which series it falls somewhere between wars and games of 
chance, and shares some of the qualities of both. It is doubtless 
true that many public ends could be more effectively and quickly 
attained by calculating the economic costs and the public benefits, 
subtracting the one from the other and proceeding calmly to enact 
legislation in accordance with the result of the calculation. In 
practice, however, when some new governmental action is pro- 
posed, both the political leaders and the rank and file of the voters 
see it in the light of their special interests, their ingrained senti- 
ments, and their cherished group loyalties. Alignments of group 
forces with particular reference to this proposal are created, and 
previously existing alignments are brought into play. The pro- 
posed measure becomes a “political issue” of greater or less im- 
portance, and the action finally taken is determined, as Bentley, 

* This seems to be the difficulty which has been encountered by those who have 
sought to enumerate the universal “social forces” or factors of social phenomena; 
see the writer’s paper, “The Concept ‘Social Forces’ in American Sociology,” in this 


Journal, XXXI1, 145, 347, 507, 763; see also the opening chapters in The Process of 
Government, by A. F. Bentley. 
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among others, has shown,* by a process of conflict and equilibra- 
tion of the divergent group forces or pressures. 

Not least in importance of the factors which have to be taken 
into account to reach a true understanding of such a situation as 
we have been considering is the interest and excitement which at- 
taches to, and is generated by, the struggle itself. Politics, as has 
frequently been pointed out, is a fascinating game, and many men 
play it as much for the fun they get out of it as for the sake of the 
economic advantages which they expect to gain, or the patronage 
or graft which they expect to secure. Human beings are motivated 
in their behavior, to be sure, by their hopes of enjoying the eco- 
nomic or other benefits of proposed governmental action in their 
capacity as citizens of the nation. Their votes and other political 
acts are also determined in part, and in some cases, by benefits 
which they expect to derive as members of special groups who be- 
lieve their interests would be affected in certain definite ways by 
the measures in contemplation. But the stubborn fact is that such 
explanations are far from accounting for all political behavior. 
The mass of the voters, as well as the leaders and bosses, are moved 
by their fondness for playing the political game. Their thrills may 
be incomprehensible to the disinterested bystander, because they 
seem to be so vicarious, but they are rooted in the sense of partici- 
pation in important and exciting struggles. In the days before he 
became a tired radical, Walter Lippmann ended a chapter in one 
of his books with the suggestive phrase, “For the age is rich with 
varied and generous passions.” Indeed, the passions which are 
factors in concrete social situations, such as that in which one must 
place Mr. Cobb’s hypothetical tariff case in order to make it con- 
form to reality, are exceedingly varied. It is this fact which makes 
it uphill work to induce human persons, living in social groups 
which intersect in a very complicated fashion, to deal with their 
problems on the basis of economic calculation. There are so many 
other and more interesting grounds for action. 

It is also the case that many of the passions are the products 
of the social interaction in which human beings become involved 
whenever they attempt to deal collectively with their problems. 
There is a thrill in the experience of fighting for a cause which is 


* Op. cit., pp. 258 ff. 
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quite lacking in the pursuit of economic interest. But “sociologi- 
cal” analysis reveals that fighting for a cause is the experience one 
has when he conceives himself to be fighting alongside of many 
comrades, against sinister foes. It has been suggested that we may 
define conflict as conscious competition, that is, an economic proc- 
ess in which the competitors, being human, have identified one 
another as human persons.‘ Such identification of the competitors 
as the “enemy” tends to take place whenever circumstances tend 
to bring about a crisis; that is, some sudden shift or stoppage in the 
economic process. Such a situation also promotes group conscious- 
ness and group solidarity among sets of competitors; those who 
feel themselves to be “all in the same boat,” so far as the particular 
process is concerned, draw together, and at the same time they 
draw away from the other sets. The others become “they” in the 
sense in which one imputes all sorts of perverse aud sinister inten- 
tions to “them.” Such a situation also revives memories of more or 
less similar past experiences, and brings into play the sentiments 
which embody the past experiences of the group. With the addition 
of a few concrete terms here and there, the foregoing could be 
made into a description of almost any lively political campaign, or 
any labor struggle, or, for that matter, of the Great War. For it is 
in the nature of human beings to be influenced in their behavior 
by personal attitudes toward friend and foe, and by sentiments 
carried forward from past experiences, as well as by calculations 
of economic interest. 

It is just at this point, then, that the limitations of economic 
analysis become visible, and that another method of description 
and analysis, which we may designate loosely as the sociological 
method, becomes useful. Most contemporary sociologists would 
probably disagree with Mr. Cobb when he says that it is the busi- 
ness of the sociologist to study our desires and teach us to want 
what is good for us and fear what is undesirable. There exists, nev- 
ertheless, a task of sociological analysis. It might be defined epi- 
grammatically as the task of making clear why human persons do 
not carry on their collective enterprises by the light of economic 
calculation. 

Sociology is no doubt tending to become a quantitative science, 


*Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 509, 574-76. 
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and this is as it should be. It appears to be the natural tendency 
of all scientific method to become quantitative. Before quantita- 
tive determinations can be extensively made, however, a great deal 
of descriptive work will have to be done. In order to arrive at 
quantitative analyses of human social events which will account 
for what actually takes place, it is necessary to study the events 
themselves for the purpose of formulating descriptions of the 
processes in and by which the events are determined. Such de- 
scriptions must be realistic, in the sense that they must incorporate 
all of the forces which are actually operative. This is a principle 
which has been effectively demonstrated with reference to the 
analysis of family disorganization by Dr. Mowrer in his recent 
book.® For some decades research students have been attempting 
to arrive at causal explanations of family disorganization by direct 
or short-cut quantitative analysis of statistical records, and indeed 
some understanding of the causes of divorce and desertion was 
gained from these studies. Dr. Mowrer has shown convincingly, 
however, the limitations of quantitative analysis of divorce statis- 
tics which are not based upon previous careful studies of the proc- 
esses of family organization and disorganization. Healy and Bron- 
ner, Van Waters, and others have been making a similar demon- 
stration of the limitations of direct quantitative analysis of crime 
and delinquency. It should not be difficult for trained workers to 
make analogous studies of the causes of legislation. Researches in 
political science appear to have been handicapped in the past by 
the preoccupation of the research workers with immediate practi- 
cal questions. Investigation of process must in general precede and 
accompany inquiry into ways and means and the definition of prac- 
tical aims. Studies of family disorganization and of crime and de- 
linquency have, however, until very recently, labored under the 
same handicap. What has been accomplished in some fields of 
social research can probably be done in others. The limitations of 
economic analysis become apparent when we notice that we are 
dealing with political animals, and not merely with economic men. 

* Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (1927); see also Ernest W. Burgess, 
“The Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities,” in Family, VI (March, 1926), 
3-9. 
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CHANGING MORTALITY 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


United States mortality rates, 1910-20, show uneven changes for various causes 
of death in different racial and local groups. This paper explains the calculation of a 
simple index by which these variations can readily be compared. Nine tables, 
showing the trend of mortality for important diseases among white and colored, 
rural and urban populations illustrate the use of this expression. Brief comments in 
the text point out significant tendencies disclosed by the figures. The paper thus 
presents scattered data in a form easily grasped by non-mathematical readers, and 
suggests more advanced problems for statistical experts. 


We are told of a sick man who recovered so slowly that he died 
getting well. For an invalid, his rate of improvement is quite as 
important as the nature of his disease. So a group of people may 
be more concerned to know where and how fast a plague is in- 
creasing than to learn that only one person in ten thousand is likely 
to die of it. The significance of the rate depends upon who is hit. 

Three years ago the Bureau of the Census published a volume 
entitled Mortality Rates, 1910-1920. It is a mine of statistical in- 
formation upon experience in the Registration Area for a decade. 
But like many other monumental works, its wealth of detail ap- 
pals the busy student. Some time ago the writer of this note had 
occasion to compare these mortality rates and to estimate their 
trends. As a result of this reconnaissance, summary tables were 
prepared, a few of which are herewith presented as symptomatic 
of certain vital tendencies in the United States. 

The method used was to divide the death-rate for any group 
in 1920 by that for 1910. This ratio, expressed as a percentage of 
the latter figure, shows the relative rise or fall in mortality for the 
decade. Dividing such ratios for subclasses of the population or 
territory by that for the entire group comprised gives indices for 
the parts. These indices facilitate comparison by relating racial 
and local changes to the general movement during the period. Ta- 
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ble I illustrates the steps, using death-rates for all causes. Calcu- 
lated figures were read with a magnifying finder on a 20-inch slide 
rule, which shows four digits with reasonable accuracy. 

Certain anomalies appear in these figures. For instance, the 
ratio of change and index for total population in the registration 
states are Jess than these expressions for both total rural and city 
populations, and greater than those for total white and colored 


TABLE I 


CHANGE IN Morrtatity Rates, ALL CAUSES 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


POPULATION 
TERRITORY 
Total White Colored 
States 
13.0 12.6 17.7 
Rates per 1,000 1920 14.7 14.5 21.9 
1920 rate 
rate 9 °9 
Rural 
Ratio 1920/1910......... . 888 . 865 . 879 
Cities P 
Rates{ 15.9 15.6 24.9 
Ratio 1920/1910......... . 887 .872 .QI2 
ab 1.004 .987 1.032 
* The ratio of ea for the total population in registration states is .884 =1.00. 
Indices for subdivisions of population and territory = — rae + 884. 


groups. This discrepancy is explained by the fact that we are here 
measuring rates of change, not difference in rates. The difference 
in rate between 5 per cent and 6 per cent is+1 percent; but the 
rate of change from 5 per cent to 6 per cent is+-20 per cent. 

A more fundamental difficulty arises from differences in com- 
position and weight of racial and local elements in the total popu- 
lation. Moreover, these factors changed between 1910 and 1920, 
notably by the addition of a large rural Negro quota in new regis- 
tration states. The numbers and their percentages of the total 
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population for each date are shown in Table II. In view of such 
discrepancies it may be held that we are comparing different popu- 
lations. Hence our basic rates are not strictly commensurable. 
This criticism, however, applies to most crude rates. Their virtue 
lies in indicating general vital tendencies, which is our aim at pres- 
ent. For specific and adjusted figures, the student is referred to the 
source mentioned. 

With this understanding of the data ‘and their use, let us de- 
termine the comparative change in mortality from certain out- 
standing causes. Table III shows that death-rates for seven of 


TABLE II 
PoPULATION WEIGHTS, U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


PoPULATION 
Tesarseay Total White Colored 

States 

1920......| 86,043,627 1.00 | 78,875,902 -Q17 7,167,725 .083 

IQIO......]| 47,793,607 1.00 | 46,405,341 .971 1,388, 266 .029 
Rural 

1920......] 44,310,060 -515 | 39,534,913 -459 4,775,147 056 

IQIO......| 22,624,251 -474 | 22,070,172 . 462 554,079 .O12 
Cities 

1920......] 41,733,567 -485 | 39,340,989 | .458 2,392,578 | .027 

IQIO......] 25,169,356 . 526 241335, 169 509 834,187 .O17 


these increased throughout the registration states, while eleven di- 
minished. Influenza claimed almost five times its former quota; 
typhoid was reduced to one-third. This does not mean that the 
1920 mortality rate for the former disease was fifteen times that 
of the latter. As a matter of fact, the influenza rate rose from 14.3 
victims per hundred thousand population in 1910 to 70.5 in 1920; 
and typhoid fell from 22.8 to 7.6. The greatest increase was from 
certain obscure infections, careless obstetrics, and degenerative 
processes characteristic of age. The most marked fall occurred in 
diseases permitting treatment by segregation, immunization, and 
control of living conditions. The order of these causes of death will 
be referred to in subsequent tables. Each ratio of change becomes 
the base of indices for comparing the movement of mortality from 
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this same cause in different groups and settings. In the following 
four tables decimal points are omitted for simplicity in writing and 
reading. 

Table I shows that general death-rates for colored people in 
the registration states were higher than those for whites. It also 
indicates that the rate of improvement for the former was, on the 
whole, greater. This patent paradox is further explained by Table 


TABLE III 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
ToraL PopuLation, U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


Ratio 

Order Causes of Death 1920 rate 

rate 
Influenza 4.53 
ates Puerperal (except septicemia) 1.46 
Whooping cough 1.07 
Cerebral hemorrhage 1.05 

Organic heart disease 1.00+ 
Nephritis and Bright’s .92 
Puerperal septicemia .93 
Violence (except suicide) 87 
Tuberculosis of lungs .74 
Diphtheria and croup 73 
Measles 
Tuberculosis (except of lungs) 65 
16............] Diarrhea and enteritis -44 
.40 


IV, which shows that relative change, both for better and for 
worse, was more marked among the colored population. Thus, for 
most children’s diseases and those of old age, their ratios fell faster 
than registration levels, while for general infections, fatalities from 
child-birth, and violence, they were unusually high. 

Table II made evident that the two racial groups do not share 
equally in similar living conditions. Consequently their mortality 
may be affected by these circumstances, as well as by native pre- 
disposition. Table V shows a remarkable inverse relation in the 
order of the indices for rural and city populations as a whole. 
Country groups reveal backward tendencies in checking communi- 
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cable diseases. Urban life seems to accelerate degenerative proc- 
esses. Children apparently suffer most from the rural lag; age 
breaks under city pressure. 

Tables IV and V divide racial and local groups so that both 
columns in each include both elements of the other. This confusion 
is lessened by the fourfold classification of Table VI. It will be 
noted that this arrangement shifts the order of change for all the 


TABLE IV 


CHANGE IN MorTALITy FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
‘ToTaL WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


| InDEX* 
Orpre ror ToTaL Causes or DEATa 
PoPULATION (OrpEeR For WHITrEs) 
WV hite Colored 


. Scarlet fever 107 
. Measles 105 
. Cancer 3 
. Diabetes 
. Diphtheria 
. Cerebral hemorrhage 
. Heart disease 
. Whooping cough 
. Nephritis 
10. Pneumonia 
11. Diarrhea 
12. Violence 
13. Influenza 
14. Tuberculosis (various) 
15. Puerperal septicemia 
16. Puerperal (other) 
17. Tuberculosis (lungs) 
18. Typhoid 


_ fate of change for each group 


rate of change for total population X100. See preceding table. 


columns, which fact indicates that both race and place are signifi- 
cant in modifying death-rates. To what extent each factor oper- 
ates may be judged by noting the indices for the causes enumer- 
ated. For example, both colored groups show greater reduction 
than the whites for whooping cough and measles; whereas they 
lagged markedly in mortality from typhoid and puerperal causes. 
On the other hand, both rural groups show relative improvement 
beyond urbanites of either race in death-rates for violence and 
cancer; whereas both country sections apparently fell behind in 
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the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and diphtheria. Brief in bir 


cnection of the table will disclose other interesting contrasts = 


Variations in rates are brought out more clearly in Table VT) Fa 
Column r shows the differences befween fhe indices in columns A gi 


and C of Fable VI; column 2, the differentes between those in col 


umne Band D- Column 2 enters the A—-B valiés: and column a 
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Meas! + + > 
Whoenire eo +-8 -- 
Diahet. — <6 + 
2. Cerebral hemorrh: +15 - 
+. Can + t - 
5. Tuherculosis Gung + 
Nephrit +17 + 
7. Héart cise: t~ + -- 
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TABLE V 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
ToTAL RURAL AND City POPULATIONS 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


Orper ror ToTAL 


PoPULATION Causes or DEatH* 


. Typhoid 
. Tuberculosis (lungs) 
. Scarlet fever 
. Nephritis 
. Whooping cough 
. Puerperal (various) 
. Diphtheria 
. Diarrhea 
9. Pneumonia 
10. Puerperal septicemia 
11. Cerebral hemorrhage 
12. Tuberculosis (various) 
13. Heart disease 
14. Violence 
15. Diabetes 
16. Measles 
17. Cancer 
18. Influenza 


* Note inverse order. 


TABLE VI 


CHANGE IN MORTALITY FROM EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
WHITES AND COLORED IN RURAL SECTIONS AND CITIES 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


INDEX 


ORDER FOR 


ToraL Causes oF DEATH 


(OrpDER For RuRAL WHITES) 


Colored 


POPULATION 


(C) 
Rural 


(D) 
City 


. Scarlet fever 

. Nephritis 

. Tuberculosis (lungs) 
. Diphtheria 

. Typhoid 

. Whooping cough 

. Pneumonia 

. Diarrhea 

. Cerebral hemorrhage 
. Diabetes 

. Measles 

. Puerperal (various) 

. Heart disease 

. Cancer 

. Puerperal spetecemia 
. Tuberculosis (various) 
. Violence 

. Influenza 


95 
88 
128 
68 
114 
IIo 
131 
86 
189 
95 
109 
124 
109 
135 
119 


942 
INDEX 
Rural City 
122 74 
17 pea 118 04 
Q. 109 96 
4. 104 96 
104 99 
13 104 106 
16. i 103 IOI 
100 104 
6 95 105 
95 106 
7 oe 93 108 
II 92 108 
gI 108 
- 
Whites 
(A) (B) 
Rural City || 
108 96 gI 
106 102 121 
5 106 69 |; 
4... | 4 104 95 46 
| 7 ere) 09 82 
8 100 99 106 
state as | 9 99 104 81 
II 96 III 45 
12 95 95 129 
13 04 108 92 
92 100 142 
92 IOI 66 
89 105 96 
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the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and diphtheria. Brief in- 
spection of the table will disclose other interesting contrasts. 
Variations in rates are brought out more clearly in Table VII. 
Column 1 shows the differences between the indices in columns A 
and C of Table VI; column 2, the differences between those in col- 
umns B and D. Column 3 enters the A—-B values; and column 4, 
those for C—D. Plus and minus signs indicate that indices for 


TABLE VIi 


VARIATION IN RATES OF CHANGE 
WHITE AND COLORED RURAL AND City POPULATIONS 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


VARIATION 
ORDER OF 
CHANGE AUSES OF DEA Whites —Color Rural—Cit 
(In = OF Rance 
TION) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rural City Whites Colored 
18 1. Typhoid —64 —59 +37 +42 IOI 
17 2. Scarlet fever +96 -7 +35 —68 96 
2 3. Puerperal (various) —34 —094 ° —60 04 
14. 4. Measles +51 +25 —15 —4I 66 
Bei 5. Whooping cough +58 +27 +9 —22 58 
5. 6. Diabetes —56 —23 —12 +21 56 
10 7. Puerperal septecemia —50 —24 — 8 +18 50° 
II 8. Violence — 7 —30 —16 —39 46 
Is. 9. Tuberculosis (various) | +26 — 8 —9 —43 43 
I 10. Influenza — 28 —4 —31 7 35 
13. 11. Diphtheria —15 +11 + 4 +30 30 
Ban 12. Cerebral hemorrhage +18 — 6 — 5 — 29 29 
8.. 13. Pneumonia +18 —10 + 1 —27 27 
«, 14. Cancer + 6 + 3 —20 — 23 26 
12... 15. Tuberculosis (lungs) +15 — 5 +24 +4 24 
Oi. 16. Nephritis +17 + 1 +12 —4 17 
ee 17. Heart disease +2 +13 —14 — 3 16 
;:, 18. Diarrhea — 6 —I5 +1 — 8 15 


white and rural groups are greater or less than those for contrasted 
colored and urban subdivisions of their respective classes. Causes 
of death are arranged in order of their range of variation between 
the highest and lowest values entered in Table VI. 

The last column of Table VII enables the reader to estimate 
by inspection the possibilities of further reduction in mortality 
from the causes mentioned. For instance, typhoid seems unneces- 
sarily high in both colored and rural groups. Scarlet fever shows a 
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wide range of variation, especially in rural groups. In view of the 
fact that in the country colored people recorded a marked fall in 
mortality from this disease, and also that city whites achieved con- 
siderable improvement over colored people in towns, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that further reduction might be made among 
rural whites. So we should look toward lessening increasingly fre- 
quent fatality from various puerperal causes among the urban col- 


TABLE VIII 


CHANGE IN MortTAtity RATES 
EIGHTEEN LEADING CAUSES COMBINED 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1910-20 


POPULATION 


TERRITORY 


States 
*Rates per 1000 { 

Ratio 1920/1910. 

Index 
Rural 

Rates/ 1920 

Ratio 1920/1910........ 


* Sum of eighteen specific rates. 


ored population. On the other hand, with methods of treatment 
commonly in use, the prospect of rapidly checking organic heart 
diseases among urban whites does not appear encouraging. Brief 
scrutiny of this table will disclose other critical points. 

We may now summarize the drift of all these instances. Table 
VIII shows for each racial and local group the sum of the eighteen 
specific mortality rates discussed; also their combined ratios of 
change from 1910 to 1920, and their indices in comparison with 
the movement for the total population. Proper weight is thus given 
to each cause of death included. 

These figures indicate that white and colored populations, as 


| 
Total White Colored 
8.96 14.04 
10.00 9. 84 15.42 
.92 
.99 -99 
8.34 8.16 9. 86 
8.86 8.79 11.80 
-94 84 
Cities 
10. 16 9.78 16. 38 
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wholes, made proportionately equal progress. In the country, how- 
ever, the colored group improved more rapidly than the whites; 
whereas in the city the whites led. Rural sections in general lagged 
behind urban groups. The last two statements are confirmed by 
Table I, which shows similar tendencies for all causes of death. 
But the first two generalizations are not supported by the trend of 
comprehensive rates. _ 

Subtracting the rates in Table VIII from those of Table I, we 
find that the causes of death we have been considering account for 
only about 70 per cent of all mortality. Fatality from other causes 
taken together had been reduced more rapidly than from those 


TABLE IX 


AND Minimum DEATH-RATES, EIGHTEEN CAUSES 
WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS, STATES AND CITIES 
U.S. REGISTRATION STATES, 1920 


POPULATIONS 
TERRITORIES 
White Colored Both 
States (min seve 8 I 9 
Cities {mis 9 ° 9 
9 9 18 
Both (mia 17 I 18 


enumerated. But this reduction was uneven, being most pro- 
nounced in the total colored population and showing a decided lag 
among their rural representatives. Omission of these supplemen- 
tary factors in Table VIII explains its divergence from the general 
trend of Table I. 

The distribution of maximum and minimum death-rates for 
leading causes in 1920 indicates that racial differences are more 
significant than local variations in checking mortality. Table IX 
brings out the general backwardness of the colored population as 
compared with whites by noting only one minimum rate for the 
entire colored group. It confirms the impression that the white 
stock in cities is either more resistant to urban conditions, or more 
successful in changing them, than is the colored population—prob- 
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ably both. It also shows that city whites, whether by nature or by 
art, are in some respects capable of greater progress in health than 
rural whites. 

We need not weary the reader with more detailed tables to 
establish these points. Nor is it our purpose here to attempt the 
calculation of differences for the series as a whole. That can be 
done better from the original data. The value of mortality indices 
for interpreting the trend of representative death-rates having been 
illustrated, the immediate end of this paper has been attained. 


oh 


TESTING THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN IN 
THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 


JEROME DAVIS 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


In tests of the social status of forty-five occupations, American children ranked 
the profession of “banking” as having the highest standing and that of “ditch-dig- 
ger” last. The results of similar tests on Russian children showed striking differences. 
Seventy-two children from twelve to seventeen years of age ranked the peasant first 
and the banker among the lowest. Complete tables of the results of surveys given to 
three different Russian groups show that the banker and the priest always rank at or 
near the bottem. There is no reason why other attitude tests mav not be prepared 
which will show differences between nations in thought-processes, customs, folkways, 
and mores. These should enable us to secure scientific data about social groups irre- 
spective of the bias of the investigator. When tests of this kind have been stand- 
ardized and can be used in a great many countries at the same time, we shall have a 
much better idea of the actual differences in culture in varying nationalistic groups. 


If public-school children evaluate various professions, it is to 
some extent a reflection of the education which they receive and 
the standards of the social order in which they live. As a result of 
certain tests in the United States we have found that, on the aver- 
age, the banker ranked first, followed in order by the college pro- 
fessor, doctor, clergyman, lawyer, and auto manufacturer, while 
last of all, or in forty-fifth place, came the ditch-digger, and just 
above this occupation ranked the street-cleaner, the hodcarrier, the 
teamster, the waiter, the janitor, and the coal-miner.* 

All the tests as reported here, both in America and in Russia, 
will have to be given on a wider scale to be conclusive. They are, 
nevertheless, extremely interesting, even if the conclusions are 
tentative only. 

In Soviet Russia, where education is being conducted under 
avowed Communistic auspices, it is interesting to discover whether 
the socialistic training has had any particular effect. In order to 
make this test on Russian children I drew up a list of forty-five 


*See “The Social Status of Occupations: A Problem in Vocational Guidance,” 
School Review, January, 1925. 
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professions in Russian, following to some degree the English ques- 
tionnaire. Unfortunately, because of my lack of familiarity with 
Russian conditions and Russian terms, there were a number of 
items which might have been improved, in spite of the fact that the 
blank was submitted in advance to officials in the People’s Com- 
missariate of Education. 

The list of occupations chosen and the instructions for grading 
them were as follows: 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


Which of the professions listed below are, in your opinion, the best, and 
which are the worst? It often happens that we are proud of persons engaged 
in certain occupations and ashamed of those engaged in others. 

In the following list are forty-five occupations which you are to arrange 
in order of their social standing. After that occupation which is most “looked 
up to,” place the number “1”; after that which occupies second place in this 
respect, the number “2”; ia so on, until finally you place the number “45” 
after that occupation which receives the lowest social rating. You will avoid 
mistakes if, on a separate sheet of paper, you first arrange the forty-five occu- 
pations into nine groups of five occupations each, putting the five highest in the 
first group, the next five in the second group, etc. Then you can put the five 
in each group in their proper order and finally transfer your rankings to the 
column below. 

Occupation Rank 
. Aviator 
. Agent or in distributing 
. Artist 
. Banker 
. Bookkeeper 
. Small storekeeper . 
. Manager of small factory (for a 
. Civil engineer (builds sine bridges, and roads) 
. Street cleaner . 
. Superintendent of a 
. Doctor 
. School 
. Common laborer (dirt-digger) 
. Commissar in the Red army . 
. Commander in the Red army 
. Red army soldier 
. Conductor (on a train) . 
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Occupation Rank 
18. Peasant 
19. Coachman 
20. Blacksmith 
21. Locomotive engineer . . 
22. Mechanic (builds and repairs machines) 
23. Stenographer . 
24. Policeman 
25. Prosperous business man 
26. Waiter 
27. Party worker . 
. Barber 
. Plumber . 
. Carpenter 
. Postman . 
. Tailor 
. Salesman in store 
. Professor in the university 
. Hodcarrier 
. Priest or minister 
. Village teacher 
. Porter 
. Owner of a store 
. Coal miner 
. Director of a factory 
. Teacher in high school . 
. Member of the Central Executive Committee 
. Electrician 


Hh BD Ww W W 


I gave the test first to seventy-two children from twelve to 
seventeen years of age in a summer school near Moscow. Since 
most of these children belonged to the Komsomol (Communist 
Society of Youth), they perhaps reflected the training to which 
they had been exposed. The first ten professions in the order of 
their choice were: 1, peasant; 2, aviator; 3, member Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the government; 4 and 5 received equal hon- 
ors—doctor and party worker; 6, civil engineer; 7 and 8 were also 
tied—professor and Commissar in the Red army; 9 and 1o (also 
tied), mechanic and coal miner. 

Undoubtedly, one reason for the high ranking of aviator was 
that this particular school was named after one of the leading 
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Russian aviators and had propellers and other parts of real air- 
planes in its classrooms. 

The last ten places, starting with the lowest, went to: 45, a 
minister; 44, a prosperous business man; 43, manager of a small 
factory; 42, banker; 41, small storekeeper; 40, coachman; 39, 
waiter; 38, owner of a store; 37, street cleaner; 36, house porter. 

I also gave the questionnaire to twenty-one older children from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age, whose average age was seventeen 
and nine-tenths. Their ranking was somewhat different from the 
others, and, although the sample was too small to be entirely repre- 
sentative, the answers are interesting. The first ten in the order of 
their choice were: 1, member of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Party; 2, mechanic; 3, civil engineer; 4, party worker; 5, 
peasant; 6, teacher in the village; 7, professor; 8, teacher in the 
high school; 9, doctor; 10, aviator. The ten least desirable pro- 
fessions, in the opinion of the older group, starting with the lowest, 
were: 45, 44, 43 (tied), minister, prosperous business man, mana- 
ger of a small factory; 42, small storekeeper; 41, banker; 40, bar- 
ber; 39, waiter; 38, owner of a store; 37, porter (house); 36, sales- 
man in store. 

Besides these two groups, I gave the test to nineteen workers 
in a textile factory. A complete list of the ranking for each group 
is given in Table I. 

It will be noticed that in some cases the ranking of American 
and Russian children does not differ widely. A doctor and a civil 
engineer are ranked high by both groups, and a barber and a waiter 
are ranked relatively low. There is, however, a tremendous differ- 
ence between the ranking of peasant, banker, prosperous business 
man, and minister in the two countries. 

It is obvious that there are many weaknesses in the method. 
It is a bit too complicated for the average student. It is also prob- 
able that some students made their choices on the basis of their 
own preferences rather than according to the actual standing of 
the professions in the community. 

Nevertheless, the method has possibilities. At the very least it 
demonstrates that there are varying social evaluations for different 
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TABLE I 


RANKING OF VARIOUS PROFESSIONS BY RUSSIANS 
AND AMERICANS* 


Old Teatile’ 
Children from Children - y Americans, Average of 
12 to 17 16 to x 10 Girls and | ¢ 306 High-School 
(Average Age,|(Average 9 Men College 
15) 17.9) (Average Age, = 
20.5) 
I 5 17-18 16 
Member C Central Exec. Com- 
mittee . 3 I 1O-II 
4-5 9 3 
4-5 4 6 
Civil engineer. ............ 6 3 8 
| 7-8 7 21 2 
tCommissar Red army...... 7-8 14 7 
| g-I0 2 2 17 
| g-10 | 15-16 12 39 
Commander Red army.....| 11-12 | 17-18 9 9 (captain) 
15-16 3 22 
Red army soldier.......... | | 22 14-15-16 | 30 (U.S. soldier) 
Locomotive engineer.......| 13-14 | 17-18 5 23 
Teacher (high school)......| 15 ~ 24-25 10 
Teacher (village) .......... | 16 6 26-27-28 | 19 
a 17 22 34 25 
ttSuperintendent of factory. . 18 II 26-27-28 
School superintendent. . . . . 19 14-15-16 7 
Common laborer..........| 20 13 22-23 45 
| 22 20 13 32 
{Director of factory........ | 23-24 | 21 17-18 
| 23-24 | 23-24 8 35 
| 25 28 19-20 38 
Railroad conductor........| 26 29 14-15-16 | 27 
27-28 30 32-33 26 
{Stenographer.............. 29 32 22-23 
| 30 27 19-20 
23-24 26-27-28 18 
33 24-25 33 
Hodcarrier (for building). . . 33 26 35 43 
Salesman in store....... be 35 36 31 29 
Porter (house)............. 36 37 40-41-42 40 
Street-cleamer............. 37 35 38 44 
Owner of store............ 38 38 36-37 14 (dry goods) 
39 39 40-41-42 4I 
Small storekeeper..........| 41-42 | 42 43 20 (grocer) 


* The samples given are too small to be conclusive; they are submitted merely to show a type of edu- 
cational measurement possible in Russia today. 
t As the Russian blank probably did not make clear to children the distinction between the superin- 
tendent and director of a factory, the difference in ranking is insignificant. 
t Items which appeared only on the Russian questionnaire. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


18 Workers 
72 Younger at Older in Textile 
Children from|Children from} Factory 
12 to 1" 16 to 19 to Girls and 
(Average Age,| (Average Age, o Men 
15) 17.9) (Average Age, 
20.5) 


Americans Average of 
306 High-School 
Seniors and 62 College 
Freshmen 


I 
Manager small factory... .. : 12 
Prosperous business man.. . 6 (auto mfg.) 
Minister (priest) 4 
§Man of leisure 15 
Factory operator 37 
§Foreign missionary......... II 
Insurance agent 25 
5 
34 
31 
Elementary school teacher . 13 
Ditch-digger 45 


§ Items which appeared only on the American questionnaire. 


professions, and that such social judgments vary in different coun- 
tries. There is no reason why other attitude tests may not be pre- 
pared which will show differences in thought-processes, customs, 


folkways, and mores. These should enable us to secure scientific 
data about racial groups irrespective of the bias of the investigator. 
When tests of this kind have been standardized and can be used in 
a great many countries at the same time, we shall have a much bet- 
ter idea of the actual differences in culture in varying nationalistic 
groups. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


PERSONALITY STUDIES 


KiMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


For convenience we may say that there are two types of investiga- 
tion of personality. One is structural, or cross-sectional, viewing per- 
sonality as a combination of given traits which may be studied statisti- 
cally. The other is historico-genetic, or functional, viewing personality 
from the angle of its genesis and with particular reference to its social 
setting. In order to state concisely the essential features of this dual 
treatment, we may subdivide our discussion into three sections: the first 
the structural, which is largely statistical, the second the historical, and 
the third the general question of methodology in personality study. 


THE STATISTICAL, CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


We may divide the study of personality on the structural side inio 
three panels: the physical, the intellectual, and the “non-intellectual,”’ 
to use Kelley’s term, considering under the last volitional traits, instinc- 
tive-emotional trends, and the whole gamut of moral and other social at- 
titudes, such as prejudices and preferences. It will be necessary to omit 
direct reference to the physical basis except for mentioning in passing the 
contribution of Kretschmer’s Physique and Character (1925), which is 
an effort to correlate certain physical conformations to personality types, 
and Gowin’s treatment of physical characteristics in executives in his 
The Executive and His Control of Men (1915). Adler, moreover, in his 
Neurotic Constitution (1917) and other writings has indicated the place 
which organ inferiority may play in personality development. But aside 
from these treatises little has been done on the relation of physique to 
personality traits. So, too, owing to the vast literature on the subject, we 
shall omit any extended reference to intelligence as a factor in personal- 
ity, giving only the necessary setting to this material. 
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1. Intelligence jacters in personality—The most accessible sum- 
maries of intelligence measurement are the handbook of Pintner (133) } 
which contains excellent bibliographies, and that of Freeman (58). On 
the historical development of intelligence testing one may consult Peter- 
son (131), Freeman (58), and the present writer’s paper (187). Mate- 
rials giving attention to the relation of intelligence to other personality 
trends will be found in Allport (1, 2), Bridges (23), Manson (110), 
Murdoch (125), Terman (159), Webb (179), and Wyman (186). 
Brown’s study (27, 28) of the importance of the caution factor, Peter- 
son’s exposure of the effect of mental set in recall (130), Gates and Riss- 
land’s analysis of the influence of encouragement and discouragement 
upon intellectual performance (66), Hurlock’s of praise and blame as in- 
centives in children (84), Bronner’s indication to the effect of emotional 
and other attitudes upon mental test performance (24), Chapman’s anal- 
ysis of persistence and speed factors in intelligence (38), McGeogh’s re- 
search upon the relation of types of imagination to intelligence (106) are 
all highly significant in giving a more balanced understanding of the 
interrelation of intellect with other personality characteristics. The influ- 
ence of environmental conditions, such as social status, on intelligence 
test results is reported by Gordon (70), Blanchard (13), and Burt (31), 
although Freeman has shown the limitations, following Holzinger, of 
Burt’s statistical analysis (58, pp. 448-50). Special consideration of 
emotional and other factors on learning has been given by Bird (11), 
Flemming (55), and White (184). The effect of age and experience on 
tests of intelligence is given by Jones (86). 
| 2. Volitional qualities—One of the earliest investigations in this 
field was Fernald’s, on persistence (52). Morgan and Hull (124) have 
recently reported a further study of this trait. The best-known work on 
volitional traits, however, is that of Downey (50), with her tests of flex- 
ibility, freedom from emotional load, perseverance, resistance to opposi- 
tion, to name a few of her items. A large number of researches, critical 
and otherwise, have been made of her scale. Most of these one may find 
conveniently summarized and evaluated by May (113). There is also an 
incisive criticism of the Downey scale by Collins (44). Bridges (23), 
Filter (54), Gibson (67), and Trow (167) have attempted to measure 
speed of decision as one type of volitional pattern. Moore and Gilliland 
(121), and latterly Gilliland (68), have devised a test of aggressiveness, 
which is, in part, a will trait. Crane’s careful investigation of Negro- 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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white differences in volitional inhibiton is an important application of 
volitional test to the problem of race differences (47). Sunne (155) has 
studed Negro-white differences in will-temperament, showing marked 
variability in both groups. 

3. Emotional-instinctive tendencies.—Studies of the elementary emo- 
tions found in an early infancy have been made by Watson (176) and by 
Watson and Rayner (177, 178). Many alleged original emotional re- 
sponses, such as fear of the dark and of furry objects, have been found 
to be due to early conditioning. Moore (119) has tried to get a measure 
of instinctive tendencies by word-reactions and also to measure strength 
of anger, fear, and sex trends by means of a distraction experiment (120). 
Of the physiological-psychological type of laboratory investigation of the 
emotions, using a variety of criteria such as blood pressure, inspiration- 
expiration ratios, psychogalvanic reactions, and others, one may cite the 
work of Landis (98, 99, 100), Blatz (14), Wechsler (181), and Wash- 
burn and Pisek (173). There are also a number of laboratory experi- 
ments on the personal responses to emotional expression of the face, us- 
ing either stationary or moving pictures. These give some measure of 
interpersonal stimulation and response. Feleky (51), Langfeld (101, 
102), Ruckmick (146), and Landis (96, 97) may be consulted. Wash- 
burn (172) and Morgan (123) have experimented with recall as a method 
of uncovering temperamental differences. Porteus (134) has compared 
various racial and nationality groupings in the matter of temperament. 

Turning to the test proper rather than the experiment of the labora- 
tory, the most incisive attempt to measure emotional responses, by indi- 
rection at least, has been made by Pressey (136, 138, 139). Using a pa- 
per-and-pencil test, he has tried to uncover unpleasant feelings, anxieties, 
and pathological and criminaloid tendencies whenever they exist. He has 
also attempted to get a measure of ethical discrimination. Chambers 
(36, 37) has made further extensions of the Pressey tests, in one instance 
constructing a scale for the measurement of emotional maturity. 

A standarized questionnaire on emotional traits has been devise. by 
Woodworth (185). This has been modified for work with unstable chil- 
dren by Mathews (112). The Woodworth questionnaire has also been 
adapted to various diagnostic uses: by Cady (34) in his study of delin- 
quents; by Laird (94, 95) and Hoitsma (81) in their personnel work 
with college students and industrial employees; by Chassell and Wat- 
son (39) in their Emotional History Record, covering some 331 items. 
Through this last-named test the authors hope to develop a measure of 
self-esteem, a means of determining emotional conflicts, and finally a cri- 
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terion of emotional adjustment to the group. Freyd (63), Washburn 
(171), and Wells (182) have made use of questionnaires in studing emo- 
tional attitudes. 

4. Moral attitudes and traits—For a fuller bibliography of the 
wealth of material on this type of test one may consult the reviews of 
Allport (4), Cady (33), Symonds (157), May and Hartshorne (114, 
116), and Watson (175). We can only mention briefly a few sample 
studies. One of the earliest attempts to investigate moral attitudes was 
made by Bryant (29), but the bulk of our studies did not come until 
after the intelligence test had led the way. Folsom (56) tried to devise 
a combination of rating with a kind of test in his statistical analysis of 
character traits, as did Webb (179). None of these early attempts were 
tests in the present sense. 

The bulk of the tests have revolved around some form of ethical dis- 
crimination such as Fernald (53) attempted. Here an effort was made 
to discover knowledge of right and wrong. Kohs (90), Cady (34), Liao, 
reported by Colvin (45), Lentz (103), Pressey (136, 138), and Rauben- 
heimer (141), have also contributed to this sort of test. Brotemarkle’s 
test (26) of the ideational content of moral concepts lies on the border 
line between an intelligence test and a genuine measure of moral traits. 
Voelker’s study (170) of trustworthiness, truthfulness, and honor is an 
extensive piece of work in this field. Voelker employed both paper-and- 
pencil techniques and actual moral situations in order to tap the moral 
behavior of his subjects and to measure, if he could, the influence of 
moral ideals on conduct. Hartshorne and May (76, 115) are at work on 
an extended investigation of moral traits. They have devised scales for 
measuring knowledge of right and wrong both through verbal response 
and through actual opportunity to break the code. They have secured re- 
sults from normal classroom performance and have correlated these with 
social status of the subjects, with various kinds of instruction, such as is 
received in Sunday schools and from parents, and with influences of 
friends. This important work has not yet been completed. 

Maher (108) has reported a study of the moral and social attitudes 
of children at school-entrance age through a questionnaire. McGrath 
(107) has devised a scale for measuring moral development of children 
in which an effort is made to lay out something akin to mental-age lev- 
els on the moral side of personality. Hartshorne and May (76, Paper IV) 
seem to discount the possibility of constructing a moral-age scale analo- 
gous to a mental-age scale. On the genetic side, Meltzer has made an in- 
vestigation of the rise of social concepts (117), and Schwesinger (148, 
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149) has revealed the significance of intelligence in acquiring socio-ethi- 
cal vocabulary, also the place of vocabulary and of slang as evidence of 
social status and of character traits. Bronner (25) indicated the effect 
of social and economic status upon ethical judgment, showing the marked 
variability in social classes. Murdoch (125) has reported on racial dif- 
ferences in moral attitudes, and Weber (180) has analyzed the moral 
judgments of a group of female delinquents, while Potter (135) has pre- 
sented a method of studying the personality traits of the mentally de- 
fective. Hartshorne and May (Paper IV) also show the effect of varying 
social situation upon moral responses. Upton and Chassell’s scale of citi- 
zenship (168) uncovers a group of socialized attitudes, such as loyalty, 
honesty, etc. 

5. Social attitudes, prejudices, preferences, interests, etc.—This is a 
miscellaneous grouping among which are tests that overlap some of those 
already discussed. Some of the studies in this field are on single items; 
others cover a wide range of topics. Hart’s research (73, 74, 75) is of the 
latter sort. He studied a wide range of social attitudes and prejudices and 
attempted to get some notion of their intensity. Neumann (127), using 
Hart’s principle, is at work on a test of international attitudes. Van 
Wagenen (169) has made a study of moral and social attitudes as they 
are revealed in the knowledge of historical events. 

Mention has already been made of the effect of various social atti- 
tudes upon intellectual functions. To turn to tests of particular attitudes 
which are typical of a large number, we may mention those by Shuttle- 
worth (152), of money-mindedness; by Allport and Hartman (3), of 
liberality in politics; of sociability, by Ream (142) and Gilliland (69); 
of open-mindedness toward such matters as education of the feebiemind- 
ed and as recognition of foreign-language schools in this country, by 
Symonds (156); of public-spiritedness, by Coe (43); of self-assurance, 
by Filter (54) and Allport (1); of confidence, by Trow (166), showing 
the variability of this trait under different conditions; of self-evaluation, 
by Allport (2), Knight and Franzen (89), and Chassell and Watson 
(39); of social resistance to strangers, in the case of children, as meas- 
ured by Marston (111). There is also an important group of studies of 
social perception by Allport (2) and Gates (65), and the work already 
mentioned on social reactions to facial expression. There are also a num- 
ber of tests of suggestibility which concern themselves, in part, with the 
effect of attitude on idea and action. Of these we may mention Brown 
(28), Otis (128), and Whipple (183). 
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Other studies have been tnose of Case (35) on religious attitudes, 
and the important contribution of Watson (174) in his test of fair-mind- 
edness. This latter furnishes an incisive analysis of consistency of atti- 
tude “upon certain religious and economic issues.” The test is well stand- 
ardized; it is reliable; and its validity appears to be high. The studies of 
Cady and Voelker, already mentioned, also employed a number of tests 
of social attitudes. Bogardus, taking a cue from Park, has devised a 
rough measure of social distance and prejudice (15, 18, 20). Rice (144) 
has attempted a quantitative analysis of what Lippmann calls “stereo- 
types.” This suggests a method of comparing degrees of consistency of 
attitude and opinion in reference to genuine knowledge of public events 
and personages. 

Interests have a decided root in attitudes, in part at least, so that 
brief mention should be made of interests as they touch social attitudes. 
For more extended materials one may consult Manson’s bibliography 
(109) and Bingham and Freyd (10). Sample studies in this field are 
those of Miner (118), Burtt (32), Freyd (61, 62), Cowdrey (46), and 
Strong (153, 154). The latter two have found marked correlations be- 
tween interest in apparently ordinary matters, like reading, sports, col- 
lege subjects, and the deeper vocational sets. Pressey’s information sheet 
(137) on sports and amusements is designed to tap the knowledge, inter- 
est, and habits of the person in reference to vocational and avocational 
inclinations. This type of questionnaire or test might serve in securing 
data on the individualization of function. Terman (159) and Wyman 
(186) have made comparisons of the interests of gifted and non-gifted 
children. 

Following the clinical work of Jung (87) on introversion and extro- 
version, a number of efforts have been made to state the differences in 
these fundamental patterns in more quantitative terms by Bingham (9), 
Freyd (63, 64), Marston (111), and Allport (1, 2). Lund (104) has 
made a quantitative study of belief. Travis’ investigation (165) of likes 
and dislikes is highly important as revealing certain fundamental trends 
in the personality, as is also his experimental study of personality types 
(164, 165). Myerson (126) has also attempted to secure a measure of 
the whole personality organization by means of a group of tests of atti- 
tudes, etc. 


THE HISTORICO-GENETIC STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


Krueger (91) has summarized the literary and general historical 
background of biographical and autobiographical treatment of the per- 
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sonality. Much of the present biographical material has a distinct psy- 
chological bent, but we must omit reference to valuable contributions 
from this source. So, too, we must omit reference to rating schemes and 
psychographs which have a historical, genetic feature, although one 
may consult Hollingworth on these (82, 83). The most significant single 
contribution to this approach to personality has come from psychoanaly- 
sis, with its emphasis upon the early formulations of habits, attitudes, and 
ideas as these affect the adult life. Freud’s analysis of Jensen’s Gradiva 
(sq) and of the life of Leonardo da Vinci (60) gave rise to a host of 
monographs on historical and literary figures employing the psychoana- 
lytic method. The most available of these for the English-reading public 
are the study of Comte by Blanchard (12), of Poe by Pruette (140), of 
Alexander the Great and of Lincoln by Clark (41), of Margaret Fuller 
by Anthony (6), of Samuel! Adams by Harlow (72), of Shelley by Moore 
(122), of Charlotte Bronté by Dooley (49). Useful summaries of this 
type of procedure are given by Dooley (48) for literary writers and lit- 
erary characters, and by Barnes (8) for historical persons. Another 
source of the historico-genetic method has been the development of the 
case history in social work. The volumes of Richmond (145) and Shef- 
field (151) will give the reader information on the taking of case his- 
tories. 

It is to Healy (77, 78, 79) that we owe a great debt in developing 
the historical method. Using some of the psychoanalytical concepts and 
employing also tests of health, of intelligence, and of non-intellectual 
traits, he has made a most incisive use of the historico-genetic pro- 
cedure. From his example we have come to recognize the need of check- 
ing up the personal-history documents against other criteria: family 
history, police, charity, school, or other records. These all in turn may be 
checked further against measurements of intelligence and personality 
traits. 

Another important contribution to this methodology has come from 
Thomas and Znaniecki (161) in their study of personality changes 
brought about in an individual’s migration from one culture pattern to 
another. The bulk of their material was in the form of letters, although 
they also had autobiographical material of significance. Thomas (160) 
has also used the personal history in his investigation of delinquent wom- 
en. And under the stimulation of Thomas’ work and that of Faris, Park, 
and Burgess, a number of researches employing the historical method with 
various sorts of sociological and social-psychological data have been com- 
pleted or are under way. Mention may be made of Anderson’s descrip- 
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tion of the hobo (5); of Reckless’ study of so-called “antisocial per- 
sonality,” showing that these individuals may be highly integrated in 
their attitudes, but with a distinctly different set of social norms (143): 
of Shaw’s work with delinquents, especially typified in a forthcoming 
book (150); of Zorbaugh’s use of personal narratives in studying the life 
in disintegrated neighborhoods (189); and, finally, of Krueger’s impor- 
tant contribution in the use of autobiographical materials both for ther- 
apy and for the exposure of causative factors in personality development 
(91, 92, 93). 
METHODOLOGY 

It was more or less inevitable that the procedure in devising cross- 
sectional tests of non-intellectual functions should follow the patterns 
laid down by the work in intelligence measurement proper. Pintner 
(133) devotes two chapters to methodology, and Freeman (58) has even 
a fuller treatment; but both concern themselves largely with intelligence 
measurement. For more complete treatises on test construction one may 
consult McCall (105), and on the statistical analysis, texts like Kelley 
(88) and Thurstone (162). There is at present no convenient handbook 
on the construction of tests of non-intellectual functions, but one may 
consult the brief discussions of Franzen (57) and May and Hartshorne 
(115). It is true that a good many of the papers cited above contain 
short statements of methodology. For the most part, the approach has 
been, as we noted, identical with that used in constructing intelligence 
tests: standardization under the Gaussian curve of probability, reliabili- 
ty determined by duplicate testing or other related method, validity 
determined against outside criteria, such as judges’ estimates, home con- 
ditions, school work, grade location, etc. The present writer has attempt- 
ed to evaluate these briefly in a recent paper (188). Very little work of 
critical nature has been done upon the whole assumption of the statistics 
of probability. Boring’s incisive analyses are most important (21, 22), 
but they have so far had little effect in altering methodology. Rugg’s 
investigation of the fallibility of rating schemes should make us cautious 
in using judges’ estimates or ratings in getting at validity, to say nothing 
of the general use of rating technique in personality study (147). It 
must be said that non-linear types of measures like the rank-order meth- 
od have long been employed (cf. 82, 83). Moreover, some statisticians 
working in the field of measurements realize the possible place of various 
curvilinear distributions, contingency correlations, and other measures 
where the data do not conform to the probability surface (88). 
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Some critical comment on questionnaires has been made by Perry 
(129) and by Krueger (91), the latter with special reference to life-his- 
tory documents and not to statistical measures. Clark (42) has discussed 
the problem of measuring social attitudes, and Symonds (158) has ques- 
tioned the very use of the term “attitude” in our current investigations 
as being a vague and questionable unit to be measured. Hardy (71) has 
given a brief and rather incomplete review of methods of studying the 
development of personality. 

In regard to the methodology of the historico-genetic procedure, we 
are at the very inception of this phase of our problem. On the psycho- 
analytic method one may consult Jelliffe (85) and Pfister (132) Healy’s 
method is evident in his various publications. An interesting phase of the 
historical method is found in the publications of the Joint Committee on 
the Prevention of Delinquency, for example, in Three Problem Children. 
Thomas’ method is presented in the first volume of The Polish Peasant 
(161). Other aspects of this second method wiil be found in the various 
studies cited and in those of Hoffman (80) and Krueger (92, 93). 

As a phase of the method, mention may be made of the interview in 
securing life-histories, which has been discussed by Bogardus (16, 17, 
19), Buell (30), and Bain (7). The place of the impersonal interview or 
confession is stressed by the latter with good point. 

An adequate workable synthesis of the two contrasted methods has 
not yet been made. Both procedures have developed rather independent- 
ly of each other. Perhaps in the case of Healy’s work we have the nearest 
approach to the use of both methods together. The present writer (188) 
has recently indicated some of the more obvious advantages and diffi- 
culties of each method. On the side of the cross-sectional, statistical 
treatment we have the problem of test norms versus variable social norms, 
the problem of whether paper-and-pencil tests give reliable and valid 
data for prediction of behavior in the concrete case. Yet, for a profile of 
the elements in personality makeup at any moment, this method is in- 
valuable. On the side of the historical approach the point was made that 
illusions of memory, the distortions which occur in forgetting, and sug- 
gestibility make the personal history difficult to handle objectively with- 
out adequate check-up. Still, to reveal the causal sequence of personality 
growth this method is necessary. Finally, an attempt was made to in- 
dicate the essential need of the dual approach abetted by human ecology 
in order to secure a tolerably complete picture of the dynamic per- 

sonality. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is a compilation of the 
returns from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments of 
sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the degree 
will be conferred. The name of the college or university in italics desig- 
nates the institution where the dissertation is in progress. 


LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Harriet Howe Ahlers, A.B. Minnesota, 1915. “Progress of the Individual in 
Worker’s Education.” 1928. Bryn Mawr. 

Erich A. Ahrens, A.B. Rochester, 1921. “Seattle in Relation to Its Hinter- 
land.” 1928. Chicago. 

Nels Anderson, A.B. Brigham Young, 1920. “The Slum: An Area of Deteri- 
oration in the Growth of the City.” 1928. Chicago. 

Edwin F. Bamford, A.B., A.M. Southern California, 1921. “A Study of Social 


Attitudes.” 1928. Southern California. 

E. M. Banzet, B.A. Hamline, 1920; M.A. Minnesota, 1925. “The Social Sig- 
nificance of Farmers’ Clubs.” 1929. Michigan State College. 

Walton Simon Bittner, A.B. Chicago, 1908. “Public Opinion and the Com- 
munity.” 1928. Indiana. 

Herbert Blumer, A.B., A.M. Missouri, 1921, 1922. “Method in Social Psy- 
chology.” 1927. Chicago. 

H. C. Brearly, A.B., A.M. South Carolina. “Case Studies of Homicides in 
South Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Lee M. Brooks, A.B. Boston, 1925; A.M. North Carolina, 1926. “Studies in 
the Administrative Cost of Crime.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Lawrence Guy Brown, A.B. Dakota Wesleyan, 1921. “A Sociological Study 
of City Missions in Chicago.” 1928. Chicago. 

Roy M. Brown, A.B., A.M. North Carolina, 1906; 1921. “A History of Poor 
Relief in North Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Gladys Bryson, A.B. Georgetown College, 1918. “The Influence of Scottish 
Moral Philosophers upon the Social Sciences.” 1928. California. 

J. S. Burgess, B.A. Princeton; M.A. Columbia. “Chinese Trade Associations.” 
1928. Columbia. 

Glen Everett Carlson, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1925. “The Negro in Industry in 
Detroit.” 1928. Michigan. 
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Hugh Carter, A.B. Southwestern; A.M. Minnesota. “Sociological Theories of 
Leonard Hobhouse.” 1927. Columbia. 

Jesse L. Charlton, A.B. Richmond, 1926. “A Social and Economic Survey of 
Rockingham County, North Carolina.” 1927. North Carolina. 

Benjamin F, Coen, A.B. Wisconsin; M.A. Wisconsin, 1918. “The Social Status 
of Spanish-Speaking People on the Land in Colorado.” 1927. Missouri. 

H. C. Coffman, A.B. Kansas, 1915; M.A. Michigan, 1922. “Conflict in Local 
Communities.” 1928. Columbia. 

Leonard Slater Cottrell, Jr., B.S. Virginia Polytechnic, 1922; M.A. Vander- 
bilt, 1926. “Juvenile Delinquency among the Negro Groups of Chicago.” 
1929. Chicago. 

Paul Frederick Cressey, Ph.B. Denison. “The Succession of Cultural Groups 
in the City of Chicago.” Chicago. 

Ada J. Davis, A.B. Oberlin; M.A. Chicago, 1925. “The Social Control of Ado- 
lescent Girls.” 1929. Chicago. 

Perry P. Denune, B.A. Hiram, 1917; M.A. Ohio State, 1922. “Town-Country 
Relations in Several Ohio Counties.” 1927. Ohio State. 

Dean Dutcher, A.B. Denver, 1914; A.M. Denver, 1915; B.D. Auburn, ror7. 
“Changes in Distribution of Negro Population in the United States.” 
1928. Columbia. 

Mabel Agnes Elliott, A.B., A.M. Northwestern, 1922, 1923. “Reform through 
Education—a Study of the Effect of Training at Sleighton Farm.” 1927. 
Bryn Mawr. 

Mildred Fairchild, A.B., M.A. Oberlin, 1916, 1925. “The Co-ordination Move- 
ment in Industry.” 1928. Bryn Mawr. 

Charles A. Fisher, A.B. De Pauw, 1910; A.M. Columbia, 1918. “Michigan 
Social Centers.” 1928. Michigan. 

Christine Galitzi, A.B. Sorbonne; M.A. Columbia, 1925. “Rumanian Immi- 
grants in the United States.” 1928. Columbia. 

Dorothy P. Gary, A.B. Westhampton, 1918; A.M. Columbia, 1920. “Cer- 
tain Behavior Patterns of Southern Textile Workers; A Methodological 
Study.” 1927. Minnesota. 

Charlotte Gower, A.B. Smith; M.A. Chicago, 1926. “An Ethnological-Socio- 
logical Study of a Sicilian Peasant Community.” 1929. Chicago. 

Loraine Richardson Green, Ph.B. Chicago, 1918; A.M. 1919. “The Negro 
Slum and Negro Community in Chicago.” 1928. Chicago. 

Bessie Louise Hall, A.B. Dalhousie University, 1916; M.A. Toronto, 1921. 
“Administration of Mothers’ Assistance Fund.” Bryn Mawr. 

Charles H. Hamilton, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1923; M.S. Texas A. & M.., 
1925. “A Study of Crime in the Recorder’s Courts of North Carolina.” 
1928. North Caroiina. 

Wayland Jackson Hayes, B.S., M.S., Virginia, 1919, 1921. “Factors Condi- 
tioning Participation in Voluntary School Groups.” 1927. Columbia. 
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James Christopher Healey, A.B. Princeton, 1915; M.A. New York University, 
1918. “The Social Problem in the American Merchant Marine.” 1927, 
New York University. 

Harriet L. Herring, A.B. Meredith, 1913; A.M. Radcliffe, 1918. “Industrial 
Social Work in the Textile South.” 1929. North Carolina. 

John A. Hockett, A.B. Occidental College, 1918; M.A. Columbia, 1923. “Ma- 
jor Social Problems of Contemporary American Life.” 1927. Columbia, 

Frank W. Hoffer, Ph.B. Chicago, 1917; A.M. Chicago, 1918. “A Study of So- 
cial Heredity.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Roy Hinman Holmes, A.B. Hillsdale, 1911; A.M. Michigan, 1912. “A Study 
of the Origins of Distinguished Living Americans.” 1927. Michigan. 

Everett Cherrington Hughes, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1918. “A Study of an In- 
stitution: the Chicago Real Estate Board.” 1927. Chicago. 

Katharine Jocher, A.B. Goucher, 1922; A.M. Pennsylvania, 1923. “Critical 
Studies of Method in Social Research.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Clarence R. Johnson, A.B., A.M: Brown, 1909, 1919. “The Sociology of the 
Prisoner of War.” 1928. Southern California. 

Guy B. Johnson, A.B. Baylor, 1921; A.M. Chicago, 1922. “A Study of the 
Musical Talent of the American Negro.” 1927. North Carolina. 

Mary E. Johnson, A.B. Syracuse; M.A. Columbia. “A Study of Interest Ten- 
sion in Casual Groups.” 1928. Columbia. 

Lester M. Jones, B.A. Baker, 1909; M.A. Columbia, 1913. “The Contribution 
of the Quakers to Philanthropy.” Wisconsin. 

S. K. Sheldon, Jso, A.B. National Fachien University, 1924; A.M. Syracuse, 
1925. “The Labor Movement in China.” 1927. Jndiana. 

Tadao Kawamura, A.B. Doshisha, 1920; M.A. Chicago, 1924. “Class Conflict 
in Japan as Affected by Expansion of Industry and Trade.” 1927. Chi- 
cago. 

George William Kleihege, A.B. Kansas Wesleyan, 1902; A.M. Kansas, 1911. 
“Conflicting Forces in Our Education.” 1927. Kansas. 

August Fred Kuhlman, S.B. Northwestern College, 1916; A.M. Chicago, 10921. 
“The History of the Punishment and Treatment of Criminals in Mis- 
souri.” 1928. Chicago. 

John Landesco, Ph.B. Chicago, 1924. “Organized Crime.” 1929. Chicago. 

W. C. Lehman, A.B. Mission House College, Wisconsin; M.A. Vanderbilt. 
“Contributions of Thomas Buckle to Sociological Theory.” 1928. Co- 
lumbia. 

Andrew W. Lind, A.B., M.A. University of Washington. “Mobility.” 1928. 
Chicago. 

Bessie A. McClenahan, A.B. Drake, 1910; A.M. Iowa State, 1917. “The So- 
ciology of the Local Community.” 1928. Southern California. 

Franc Lewis McCluer, A.B. Westminster, 1916; A.M., 1920. “A Study of 
Typical Wage-earning blocks in Chicago.” 1927. Chicago. 
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Henry D. McKay, A.B. Dakota Wesleyan, 1923. “The Development of Per- 
sonality Traits.” 1929. Chicago. 

John F. Markey, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “The Concept of the Sym- 
bolic Environment as a Social Control Mechanism: A Summary and 
Analysis.” 1927. Minnesota. 

Paul S. Martin, Ph.B. Chicago. “Mayan Archaeology.” 1928. Chicago. 

Ryozo Matsumoto, B.A. Keio, Japan, 1921; M.A. Wisconsin, 1924. “Com- 
parative Survival Tendencies 2f Superior and Inferior Elements in Con- 
temporary Society.” Wisconsin. 

Ralph A. Mautone, B.A. Drew Theological, 1915; B.D., M.A. Lehigh, 1916, 
1918. “Protestantism among the Italians.” 1927. Northwestern. 

William T. MaWhinney, A.B. Beloit College, ig10. “Societal Factors Condi- 
tioning School Administration.” 1928. Columbia. 

O. Myking Mehus, A.B. Augsburg, 1916; M.A. North Dakota, 1920. “Social 
and Educational Value of Extra-curricular Activities in a University.” 
1927. Minnesota. 

Henry Miller, M.A. New York University, 1924. “Psychological Basis of the 

Trade Union Movement.” 1928. Columbia. 

Elmer D. Mitchell, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1912, 1919. “The Problem of Lei- 
sure.” 1929. Michigan. 

Edmund K. Moody, A.B., M.A. Texas, 1925, 1926. “Prohibition and the Ne- 
gro.” 1928. Texas. 

Elon H. Moore, B.A. Albion, ro19. “The Penal Theories of Edward Living- 
ston.” Wisconsin. 

Anne Hendry Morrison, A.B. Missouri, 1915. “Children of Wage-earning 
Mothers.” 1928. Bryn Mawr. 

Robert W. Murchie, M.A. Glasgow, 1924. “The Unused Lands of Manitoba.” 
1927. Minnesota. 

Jerry A. Neprash, B.A. Coe, 1925; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “Factors in Radi- 
calism.” 1928. Columbia. 

Charles S. Newcomb, A.B. Southern California, 1925. “The Population Pyra- 
mid as an Index to Community Organization.” 1928. Chicago. 

Meyer Nimkoff, A.B. Boston, 1925; A.M. Southern California, 1926. “The 
Réle of the Family in the Formation and Development of Certain Social 
Attitudes among Children.” 1928. Southern California. 

Francesco Padalino, B. of E.E. Detroit; B. of N.E. Royal Academy of Italy 
and Naval Institute. “Social Integration.” 1928. Columbia. 

Vivien M, Palmer, Ph.B. Chicago, 1918; M.A. Columbia. “Social History of 
Local Communities in Chicago.” 1928. Chicago. 

Mildred B. Parten, A.B. Minnesota, 1923. “A Study of the Réle of Socializa- 
tion and the Formation of Social Groups among Preschool Children.” 
1927. Minnesota. 

Ruth R. Pearson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925. “The Social 
Modification of Possession Habits at the Preschool Level.” 1927. Chicago. 
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Louise M. Ploeger, A.B. California, 1919. “The Social Sciences in Germany in 
the Eighteenth Century.” 1927. California. 

Marjorie Potwin, B.S. Columbia, 1919; M.A. Chicago, 1923. “Cotton Mill 
People of the Piedmont.” 1927. Columbia. 

Robert Redfield, Ph.B., J.D. Chicago. “An Ethnological-Sociological Study of 
a Mexican Peasant Community.” 1927. Chicago. 

James M. Reinhardt, A.B. Berea College, 1923; M.A. North Dakota, 1925. 
“Social Survey of the City of Grand Forks, North Dakota.” 1929. North 
Dakota. 

Eugenia Lea Remelin, A.B., M.A. Cincinnati, 1918, 1923. “Empathy as a So- 
ciological Concept.” 1928. Chicago. 

Jennings J. Rhyne, A.B., A.M. North Carolina, 1919, 1925. “A Case Study of 
Five Hundred Mill Village Families.” 1927. North Carolina. 

M. Wesley Roper, B.Ed. Washington, 1922; A.M. 1923. “Primary Controls in 
a Residential Community.” 1928. Chicago. 

Clyde Russell, A.B. Chattanooga, 1925; A.M. North Carolina, 1926. ‘“Meas- 
ures of Folk Values.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Erwin Stevenson Selle, A.B. Washburn, 1908; A.M. Columbia, 1913. “Stu- 
dent Leadership.” 1928. Columbia. 

Elmer Leonard Setterlund, Ph.B. University of Redlands, 1916; M.A. North- 
western, 1924. “A Study of the Protestant Church in the Apartment 
House Area of the Urban Environment.” 1927. Chicago. 

Clifford R. Shaw, A.B. Adrian, 1919. “Family Background in Male Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 1928. Chicago. 

Ernest Hugh Shideler, A.B. Ottawa, 1915; M.A. Chicago, 1917. “The Chain 
Store: a Study in the Ecological Organization of the Modern City.” 1927. 
Chicago. 

John R. Steelman, A.B. Henderson-Brown, 1922; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1924. 
“Case Studies of Mob Action in the South.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Bernhar’ J. Stern, B.A., M.A. Cincinnati, 1916, 1917. “Social Factors in 
Medical Progress.” 1927. Columbia. 

R. B. Stevens, A.B. Denison, 1912; B.D. Rochester Theological, 1916. “Social 
and Religious Influences of the Smaller Denominational Colleges of the 
Middle West.” 1927. Michigan. 

Helen Stuart, B.S. Teachers College, 1926; M.S. Columbia, 1927. “The Li- 
brary and Public Opinion.” 1928. Columbia. 

Jeanne E. Sumner, A.B. California Christian; A.M. Columbia. “Study of Vo- 
cational Choices,” 1929. Chicago. 

Rose Taaffe, B.S., Pd.M. New York University, 1908, 1910. “Social and Cul- 
tural Backgrounds of Students Entering Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers.” New York University. 

Kiyoshi Takayama, A.B. Tokio Normal College, Japan, 1912; A.M. Columbia, 
1918. “Reconstruction of the Public School Curriculum in Japan.” New 
York University. 
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J. F. Thaden, B.S. Nebraska, 1920; M.S. Iowa State, 1922. “Use of Leisure 
Time.” 1929. Michigan State College. 

Edgar T. Thompson, A.B. South Carolina, 1922. M.A. Missouri, 1924. “The 
Plantation.” 1928. Chicago. 

Paul A. Thompson, B.A. Colby, 1918. “The Summer Camp as an Agent of 
Health Education.” 1928. New York University. 

R. Clark Tibbitts, B.S. Lewis Institute, 1924. “Social Settlements.” 1928. 
Chicago. 

Marie Agnes Tilson, A.B. Butler College, 1910; M.S. Purdue, 1914; M.A. Co- 
lumbia, 1926. “Determination of the Shortages of Parents of Preschool 
Children as a Basis for Parental Education.” 1927. Columbia. 

Emily Robertson Todd, A.B. Missouri Valley, 1903; A.M. Indiana, 1925. 
“Social Survey of Retarded Children.” 1928. Jndiana. 

Andrew G. Truxal, A.B., M.A. Franklin and Marshall. “Legislation for the 
Promotion of Recreation.” 1928. Columbia. 

Rupert B. Vance, A.B. Henderson-Brown, 1920; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1921. “As- 
pects of Social Geography in the South.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Melvin J. Vincent, A.B., A.M. Southern California, 1918, 1921. “The Process 
of Accommodation in Modern Industrial Relations.” 1928. Southern 
California. 

Francis M. Vreeland, A.B. Alma College, 1922; A.M. Michigan, 1923. “The 
Theory of Social Reform; with Special Reference to Movements in the 
Field of Population.” 1928. Michigan. 

Leslie A. White, A.B., A.M. Columbia. “An Ethnological Study of the Pueblo 
of Acoma.” 1927. Chicago. 

William W. Whitehouse, A.B. Lebanon, Ohio, 1915; A.M. Lawrence College, 
1919; B.D. Garrett Biblical, 1917; Th.D. Drew Theological, 1922. “A 
Critique of the Principles of Community Organization.” 1927. North- 
western. 

Stephen A. Wilkinson, A.B. Mississippi College, 1895; Th.B. Southern Bap- 
tist, 1897; A.M. Columbia, 1926. “Studies of Mutual Aid among Ne- 
groes.” 1928. North Carolina. 

John Clark Williams, B.A. Ohio State, 1904; M.A. Kansas City, 1905. “A 
Study of the Religious Life of Whitehouse Community (Whitehouse, 
Ohio).” 1927. Ohio State. 

Julian L. Woodward, M.E. Cornell; M.A. Columbia. “Foreign News in the 
American Daily Press.” 1928. Columbia. 

Charles Ling Wu, B.A. Wisconsin, 1924; M.A. Missouri, 1925. “Attitudes 
toward Negroes, Jews, and Orientals.” 1927. Ohio State. 

Ching Chao Wu, A.B. Minnesota, 1925; M.A. Chicago, 1926. “Chinese Migra- 
tion.” 1928. Chicago. 

Wen Tsao Wu, A.B. Dartmouth; M.A. Columbia. “The Opium Question; 
Governmental Policy and Public Opinion in England.” 1928. Columbia. 
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Cato Young, B.S. Southeastern University, Nanking, China, 1924; M.S. Iowa 
State College, 1925. “Some Historical and Social Aspects of Land Col- 
onization.” 1927. Michigan State College. 

Frederick McClure Zorbaugh, A.B. Oberlin, 1925. “The Truant.” 1929. Chi- 
cago. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh, A.B. Vanderbilt. “The Lower North Side: A Study of 
Community Organization.” 1927. Chicago. 


LIST OF MASTERS’ THESES IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Ralph C. Abele, A.B. Washington University, 1925. “Place of Social Sciences 
in the Education of Clergymen.” 1927. Missouri. 

Ira G. Adams, A.B. Evansville, 1923. “Rural Housing in Minnesota.” 1927. 
Minnesota. 

Helen Ruth Albrecht, B.A. Ohio Wesleyan, 1920. “Social Evolution of the 
Japanese Woman.” 1927. Ohio State. 

Curtis Jackson Alderson, A.B., LL.B. Texas, 1922. “Social Attitudes of Ath- 
letes.” 1927. Texas. 

Patrick J. Allwell, A.B. Central-Wesleyan, 1918. “Mexican Immigration into 
the United States.” 1927. Missouri. 

Charles W. Amlin, A.B. Pasadena, 1925. “An Inquiry into the Existence of 
Conventionality Imitation among Primitive Peoples.” 1927. Southern 
California. 

Irving Astrachan, B.C.S. in Education, New York University. “Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 1928. New York University. 

Jean Lattig Auman, A.B. Northwestern, 1925. “Social Education of the Chil- 
dren by the Public Schools of Evanston.” 1927. Northwestern. 

Herbert D. Baab, A.B. Hamline, 1926. “The Status of Non-resident Families 
in Hennepin County, Minnesota.” 1927. Minnesota. 

Elizabeth Balch, A.B. Baker, 1923. “Relationship of Social Case History to 
Diagnosis and Tre:.tment of Juvenile Delinquency.” 1927. Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Harriett M. Bartlett, A.B. Vassar, 1918. “Social Effects of Industrial Acci- 
dents.” 1927. Chicago. 

George W. Baughman, A.B. Missouri, 1926. “Public Opinion in Relation to 
Crime.” 1927. Missouri. 

Ernest A. Belden, B.S. Birmingham Southern, 1926; M.D. Alabama, rors. 
“The Social Aspect of Cardiac Disease.” 1927. Columbia. 

Joe Bergin, A.B. Southwestern, 1923. “American Imperialism in the Philip- 
pines: A Sociological Study.” 1927. Texas. 

Irene Barbara Berman, B.S. in Education, New York University, 1926. “Re- 
ception of the Immigrant.” 1927. New York University. 

Florence Billings, B.A. Leland Stanford. “The Causes of the Outbreak in 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, April, 1909.” 1927. Columbia. 
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W. E. Billings, B.S. Central Missouri State Teachers, 1922. “Some Relations 
between Youth Movements and the Means of Social Control in a Mis- 
souri Community.” 1927. Missouri. 

Louis R. Binder, B.A. Bloomfield, 1925. “The Negro in Paterson: a Study in 
Leadership.” 1927. Columbia. 

Philips B. Boyer, B.Ph. Denison, 1924. “The Growth of an Industrial City.” 
1927. Chicago. 

Margaret Brietz, A.B. Salem College, 1919. “Case Studies of Delinquent Girls 
in North Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Arthur E. Briggs, Ph.B., LL.B. Kansas City, 1905, 1906. “The Relative Influ- 
ence of the Ideas of Abstract and Individual Justice in the Recent Devel- 
opment of Jurisprudence, with Particular Reference to the Doctrine of 
Free Judicial Decision.” 1927. Southern California. 

Eleanor Brown, A.B. Lindenwood, 1926. “The Juvenile Court Movement in 
Missouri.” 1927. Missouri. 

Paul A. Brunn, B.A. Columbia, 1925. “The Weekly Publications of the 
Y.M.C.A. in New York State.” 1927. Columbia. 

Walter Burr, B.S. Kansas State Agricultural, 1920. “Movements of Rural Pop- 
ulation in the State of Kansas.” 1927. Missouri. 

H. M. Busch, B.A. Columbia, 1926. “Some Scientific Principles in Work with 
Social Groups.” 1927. Columbia. 

Irving Joseph Bussing, B.A. Columbia College, 1923. “Health Conditions 
among New York City Workers.” 1927. Columbia. 

Hasseltine Byrd, B.A. Louisiana, 1926. “Social Change.” 1927. Columbia. 

Dorothy M. Calkins, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “The Social Background 
and Development of Religious Attitudes of a Selected Group.” 1927. 
Southern California. 

Virgile Uberto Carulli. (No other degree; foreign student). “Religious Educa- 

tion of Latin Immigrants in New York and Vicinity.” 1927. New York 


University. 

C. M. Chang, A.B. Illinois, 1926. “Ancestor Worship in China.” 1927. JIli- 
nois. 

Esther D. Chen, A.B. DePauw, 1925. “The Farmer’s Life in China.” 1927. 
Illinois. 


Stephen Clement, B.A. Maine, 1915. “Social Diagnosis as Method for Educa- 
tional Sociology in Normal Schools.” 1927. New York University. 
Grace V. Cooper, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “The Position of the Spanish 
Woman as Revealed by Certain Spanish Prose Writers since 1898.” 1928. 
Southern California. 

Paul Goalby Cressey, A.B. Oberlin, 1922. “The Closed Dance Hall in Chi- 
cago.” 1927. Chicago. 

Helen Dean, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1926. “The Réle of Gossip in Problem Be- 

havior Cases.” 1928. Southern California. 
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Christoph Ecke, Bonn University, Germany; Greifswald, Germany; Berlin 
University, Germany. “The Present Status of Sociology of Religion in 
Germany.” 1927. Southern California. 

Elmer N. Eddy, A.B., B.D. Yale, 1925. “H. W. Beecher’s Philosophy of Social 
Reform.” 1927. Minnesota. 

E. M. Edmondson, B.S. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1924. “The Social 
Efficiency of a Missouri Community in Relation to Young People.” 1927. 
Missouri. 

Heinrich Dietrich Epp, A.B. Nebraska, 1926. “The Parole System in Nebras- 
ka.” 1927. Nebraska. 

Diana G. Eppston, B.A. Hunter, 1925. “Arbitration in the Settlement of Com- 
mercial Disputes.” 1927. Columbia. 

Pauline Ruth Feldman, B.A. Adelphi, 1926. “The Size of Families of Crad- 
uates of Certain Colleges for Women.” 1927. Columbia. 

Emily Ferris, A.B. Kansas, 1920. “Administration of Mothers’ Aid in Kan- 
sas.” 1927. Kansas. 

Helen Ferris, A.B. Goucher, 1918. “Social Conflicts in the Lower Yangtse 
Valley.” 1928. Southern California. 

Leonarda Fisher, A.B. Syracuse, 1922. “A Study of Life-Histories of Twenty 
Delinquent Girls.” 1927. Southern California. 

Clark Foreman, B.A. Georgia, 1921. “Changing Folkways among the Ne- 
groes.” 1927. Columbia. 

Olen P. Frazier, B.S. in Education, Emporia, 1924. “Social Problems in Two 
Religious Periodicals.” 1927. Columbia. 

Louise Freund, A.B. Wellesley, 1925. “Placement of the Physically Handi- 
capped in Pittsburgh.” 1927. Pittsburgh. 

Vala Fullingim, A.B. Teachers College, Denton. “The Chamber of Commerce: 
Its Relation to the Farmer and His Problems.” 1927. Baylor. 

Floyd F. Gauldin, A.B. Missouri Valley, 1911. “Organization of Graduate 
Work in Sociology in the United States.” 1927. Missouri. 

Raymond L. Gibbs, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1926. “The Effects of an Agri- 
cultural Community upon Its Youth.” 1927. Jilinois. 

William I. Gibson, B.S. Ohio State, 1926. “Comparative Study of the Immi- 
grant and Negro Press in Their Relation to Social Attitudes.” 1927. Ohio 
State. 

Naomi Giffen, Ph.B. Chicago. “Differences in the Lives of Men and Women 
in Eskimo Society.” 1927. Chicago. 

John Glendenning, A.B. Kansas, 1925. “Social Maladjustments in Relation 
to Racial and National Groupings in Kansas City.” 1928. Kansas. 

R. W. Goldberg, B. A. Adelphi, 1925. “Equal Rights Amendment—Its Social 
and Economic Aspects.” 1927. Columbia. 

M. Goodblatt, B.A. City College, New York, 1924. “The Olac Club a Social 
Experiment.” Columbia. 
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Louis D. Goodrich, A.B. Park College, 1924. “Physical, Social, and Economic 
Factors as Determinants in Rural Social Progress.” 1927. Missouri. 
Raymond H. Groff, A.B. Illinois, 1926. “Leadership in the Passaic Strike.” 

1927. Columbia. 

Andrew Jackson Gross, A.B. Howard; Th.M. Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal. “The Family as a Builder of Sociai Attitudes.” 1927. Baylor. 

Elroy Simon Guckert, Ph.B. Denison; “The Use of Leisure Time by College 
Men.” 1927. Columbia. 

Reuben Mortimer Hamilton, B.Sc. in Education, 1924, Kansas State Teachers 
College. “The Effect of Variation of Land Ownership in the United States 
upon Social Status.” 1927. Nebraska. 

Guy C. Hanna, B.A. Minnesota, 1923. “Occupational Efficiency of the Men- 
tally Defective: A Survey of the Inmates of the Minnesota School for 
Feebleminded atid the Colony for "pileptics—Faribault.” 1927. Min- 
nesota. 

Lucile Healy, A.B. St. Catherine, 1922. “The Social Aspects of the Problem of 
Syphilitic Optic Atrophy.” 1927. Minnesota. 

Flora Kisch Hess, A.B. Hunter, 1925. “The Occupations of Women during 
the War as Compared with What They Are Doing Today.” 1927. New 
York University. 

Harriett Houghton, B.A. Wellesley, 1907. “St. Louis’ Free Employment Agen- 
cies.” 1927. Columbia. 

Zelma L. House, A.B. Missouri, 1926. “The Sociological Basis of the Y.W.C.A. 
Movement.” 1927. Missouri. 

William R. P. Ireland, A.B. Oberlin, 1920. “Polish-American Youth.” Chicago. 

Yasu Iwasaki, A.B. Simpson College, 1925. “Divorce in Japan.” 1927. North- 
western, 

Gladys Jenkins, A.B. Baylor, 1922. “Determinants in the Activities of Rural 
Young People.” 1927. Missouri. 

John Peter Johannsen, A.B. 1924, Nebraska Wesleyan. “The Danish Immi- 
grant Dairy Farmers in Omaha and Vicinity: A Study in Social Assimi- 
lation.” 1927. Nebraska. 

Edina M. Johnson, B.A. Mount Holyoke, 1899. “The Place and the Function 
of the Visiting Teacher.” 1927. New York University. 

Elba Johnson, A.B. Southern California, 1925. “An Analytical Study of Social 
Psychiatric Work in the United States, with Special Reference to Los An- 
geles.” 1927. Southern California. 

Charlotte Kalisch, B.Sc. in Education, New York University, 1924. “Effort of 
Social Adjustment of the Physically Handicapped Children in New York 
City Schools.” New York University. 

J. Ernest Kammin, B.S. Minnesota. “Some Social Aspects of Newspaper- 

Vending by Juveniles in Minneapolis.” 1927. Minnesota. 
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Clyde V. Kiser, A.B. North Carolina, 1925. “A Study of the Liquor Law Vio- 
lations as Revealed in the Durham Recorder’s Court.” 1927. North Car- 
olina. 

Warren H. Knipmeyer, A.B. Central Wesieyan, 1925. “Social Stress Involving 
Youth and Age.” 1927. Missouri. 

Mirra Komarovsky, B.A. Barnard, 1926. “Invention as a Step in a Process.” 
1927. Columbia. 

Wilton Marion Krogman, Ph.B. Chicago. “Problems and Methods in the 
Study of the Culture Represented in the Ohio Mounds.” 1927. Chicago. 

Y. Kumazawa, B.A. Michigan, 1926. “Leadership in the Japanese Labor 
Movement.” 1927. Columbia. 

Kiven Lai, A.B. “The Labor Movement in China.” 1927. Jowa. 

Harvey Lee, LL.B. New York Law School, 1920; LL.M. New York Law 
School, 1922; B.S. in Education, New York University, 1926. “Status of 
Educational Sociclogy in Teacher-Training Institutions.” 1927. New 
York University. 

Kathleen Leedy, B.A. William Jewell, 1923. “Missouri before 1850.” 1927. 
Columbia. 

Murray H. Leiffer, B.A. Southern California, 1923; B.D. Garrett Biblical, 
1925. “Boys’ Court of Chicago.” 1927. Chicago. 

Gertrude Lichtfield, A.B. Tusculum College, 1924. ‘The Health Movement 
and Future Population.” 1927. Columbia. 

May Celia Lloyd, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Social Thought in Amer- 
ican Fiction, 1917-26.” 1928. Southern California. 

Mildred H. McAfee, A.B. Vassar, 1920. “The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation.” 1927. Chicago. 

Glema Dale McClellan, A.B. Indiana, 1925. “Indiana Juvenile Courts.” 1927. 
Indiana. 

Helen Gregory MacGill, B.A. British Columbia. “Land Values.” 1927. Chi- 
cago. 

Agnes May Marshall, B.A. Ohio State, 1926. “Theories of Social Control.” 
1927. Ohio State. 

Bernard S. Mason, B.A. Michigan, 1920. “The Social F.ciors in the Organ- 
ized Boys’ Camp.” 1927. Ohio Siate. 

Alvin John Meiklejohn, A.B. Union College, 1925. “A Survey of the Rural 
Churches of Lancaster County, with Recommendations for a Construc- 
tive Rural Church Program.” 1927. Nebraska. 

Arthur Miles, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1918; B.D. Garrett Biblical, 1921. “Ad- 
justing Program of a Rural Church to Its Present Environment.” 1927. 
Illinois. 

Nelda Miller, A.B. Goucher, 1917. “Sociological Content of Social Problems 
Courses in Certain Selected High Schools.” 1927. Southern California. 

A. Ezra Millgram, B.S. City College, New York, 1924. “Sociological Aspects 
of the Response of Solomon Cohen, Vol. I.” 1927. Columbia. 
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Thomas B. Mimms, B.A. Wofford College, 1923. “Collective Bargaining in 
the United States.” 1927. Columbia. 

Victor I. Moore, A.B. Vanderbilt, 1913. “The Circuit Chautauqua as a Social 
Movement.” 1927. Texas. 

Benjamin Morton, A.B. Franklin & Marshall, 1922. “The Educational Sig- 
nificance of the Hi-Y in the State of New Jersey.” New York University. 

Theresa Morton, B.A. Hunter, 1926. “The Tweed Ring.” 1927. Columbia. 

Helene Mosier, A.B. Illinois, 1925. “The Disorganization and Readjustment 
of Immigrants in the United States.” 1927. Jilinois. 

Gladys Muilenburg, A.B. Kansas State Agricultural, 1926. “Determinants in 
Rural Migration.” 1927. Missouri. 

Guy Nelson, A.B. Hamline, 1926. “The Religious Program of a City Com- 
munity.” 1927. Minnesota. 

G. S. Nichols, A.B. Morningside, 1923; B.D. Drew Theological, 1925. “Some 
Determinants in Denominational Choice and Attendance among Churches 
in Columbia, Missouri.” 1927. Missouri. 

Margaret Norman, B.A. Trinity, Washington, D.C. “Recent Housing Legisla- 
tion in New York State.” 1927. Columbia. 

Shelby Northcutt, B.A. Kentucky, 1926. “Women’s Costume as an Index to 
Social Change.” 1927. Columbia. 

William Nowell, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1926. “Factors of Social Control in a Min- 
ing Patch.” 1927. Pittsburgh. 

Carroll L. Olsen, A.B> Macalester, 1925. “A Study of the Relation between 
Religious Education in Home and Church Support and Church Activity 
among Latter-Day Saints in Minnesota.” 1927. Minnesota. 

K. Mildred Overholtzer, A.B. Leland Stanford, 1924. “Handling Fifty Case 
Studies of Juvenile Sex Delinquency in Girls.” 1927. Southern California. 

George E. Pankey, A.B. Richmond, 1926. “The Negro Teacher in the South.” 
1927. North Carolina. 

John Patterson, A.B. Baker, 1917; B.D. Drew Theological, 1919. “The Rela- 
tion of Religious Beliefs and Practices to Social Change in an Indian Vil- 
lage.” 1927.. Kansas. 

F. Ursula Payne,»BS. New York University, 1908. “The Influence of Reli- 
gion upon Population.” 1927. New York University. 

Peter H. Pearson, B.A. Minnesota, 1925. “Some Social and Religious Aspects 
of the Rural Church.” 1928. Michigan State College. 

Alex S. Pittler, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1923. “What Becomes of the Juvenile Delin- 
quent?” 1927. Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Rush Powell, B.A. Michigan, 1925. “The Educational Value of the 
Theater as a Social Control.” 1927. New York University. 

J. J. Powell, B.S. West Texas Teachers, 1922. “A Comparative Study of 
State Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges.” 1927. Columbia. 

La Vern F. Prait, A.B. Kansas, 1925. “A Study of Student Mores.” 1927. 
Kansas. 
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Jay L. Prescott, B.A. Michigan Central Normal, 1926. “A Record and Analy- 
sis of Community Meetings (in Laingsburg, Michigan). 1928. Michigan 
State College. 

Thomas I. Probert, B.A. Columbia, 1926. “Manners and Morals of Modern- 
Day Youth.” 1927. Columbia. 

Alphonso Ragland. “The American Red Cross as a Social Movement.” 1927. 
Texas. 

Max Reich, LL.B. New York Law School, 1917; B.S. New York University, 
1923. “The Effects of the Real Estate Situation in New York City upon 
the Family.” 1927. New York University. 

Wallin E. Riebel, B.A. Otterbein, 1903; S.T.B. Andover Theological, 1908. 
“Some Effects of Restricted Immigration on the Economic Status of the 
Negro in the United States.” 1927. Ohio State. 

Dorothy Remington, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “Organization Programs and Ac- 
tivities of Typical Hospital Social Service Departments in New York 
City.” 1927. Columbia. 

Benjamin Remland, B.S. New York University, 1926. “A Comparative Study 
of Normal and Delinquent Boys.” 1927. New York University. 

Florence K. Robertson, A.B. Southern California, 1911. “Problems in Train- 
ing Adult Negroes.” 1928. Southern California 

John A. Saathoff, A.B. “Capital Punishment.” 1927. Jowa. 

Charles H. Sandage, A.B. Iowa, 1926. “Workers’ Education as a Phase of 
Trade Union Programs.” 1927. Jowa. 

Ira E. Sanders, A.B. Cincinnati, 1918. “Amalgamation and the Jewish Prob- 
lem.” 1927. Columbia. 

Roma Sater, B.A. Drake University, 1926. “The Rural Newspaper.” 1928. 
Michigan State College. 

Ralph Godfrey Saxe, B.A. Wesleyan University, 1923. “Social Movements 
and Changes in Jersey City since 1900.” 1927. New York University. 

Roy Scantlin, B.S. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1923. “Young Peo- 
ple’s Organizations as a Factor in Rural Life.” 1927. Missouri. 

Mary C. Schauffler, A.B. Western Reserve, 1910. “A Personnel Study of Ap- 
plicants in a Commercial Placement Agency.” 1927. Western Reserve. 

Clarence H. Schettler, A.B. Missouri, 1926. “The Social Program of the Evan- 
gelical Church of North America.” 1927. Missouri. 

Susan Shideler, A.B. Southern California, 1922. “A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Leadership among High-School Students.” 1927. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Herman Shipps, B.A. Ohio Wesleyan. “The Influence of Social Factors upon 
the Performance of Freshman Students.” 1927. Ohio Wesleyan. 

Leo Shpall, B.A. Tulane, 1926. “A Study of the Group Activities of the Jewish 
Youth of New Orleans.” 1927. Tulane. 

George E. Simpson, B.S. Cole, 1926. “A Sociological Evaluation of the Move- 
ment for Interracial Co-operation.” 1927. Missouri. 
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Lowell V. Simpson, A.B. Gettysburg. “The District Court in Iowa.” 1927. 
Iowa. 

George Hamilton Singh, A.B. Hiram, 1926. “A Sociological Study of the In- 
dian Caste System.” 1¢27. Butler. 

Cleo Dawson Smith, A.B. Southern Methodist. “Women Prisoners in Ken- 
tucky.” 1927. Kentucky. 

Elizabeth LeC. Smith, B.A. Wesleyan College, 1926. “The Interracial Com- 
mission in Georgia.” 1927. Columbia. 

Mary P. Smith, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1921. “A Proposed Physical Education 
Program for North Carolina.” 1927. North Carolina. 

Robert Chester Smith, B.S. Washington and Lee, 1926. “Ecology of the 
Southern Plantation.” 1927. Chicago. 

Edward M. Snider, A.B. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1924. “The Min- 
imum Wage as a Social Problem.” 1927. Missouri. 

Murray Spitzer, A.B. Albion, 1926. “Critical Analysis of Rural Public Health 
Legislation and Administration in Certain Agricultural Communities.” 
1927. Southern California. 

Mrs. A. T. Stanforth, B.S. Lebanon University, 1911. “To Determine What 
Changes Are Brought about in Attitudes in a Group of High School Boys 
and Girls through Assembly Activities.” New York University. 

Lucile Stanley, B.A. Wisconsin, 1920. “Adult Education in Certain Southern 
States.” 1927. Columbia. 

Russell P. Sterninges, A.B. Susquehanna, 1921. “Problems of Religious Edu- 
cation.” 1927. Pittsburgh. 

Kathleen H. Stevens, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Sociological Analysis 
of Certain Typical Studies Concerning the Intelligence of American Ne- 
groes.” 1927. Southern California. 

Barrett Stout, B.S. in Education, State Teachers, Kirksville, Missouri, 1926. 
“The Sociological Determination of the Music Curriculum for Teachers 
Colleges.” 1927. New York University. 

Aiho Suehiro, A.B. Otani, Japan, 1924. “The Sociology of Herbert Spencer and 
Lester F. Ward in Relation to Contemporary Sociology.” 1928. Southern 
California. 

Sister Celestine Sullivan, B.A. Minnesota, 1926. “The Development of Meth- 
ods of Dealing with Delinquents and Criminals in Minnesota.” 10927. 
Minnesota. 

Leland Tallman, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “Attitudes of College Stu- 
dents toward Self-Government.” 1927. Southern California. 

Mamie R. Tanquist, A.B. Hamline, 1921. “A Statistical Study of Occupa- 
tional Mobility among 700-1,000 Twin City Families during Three Gen- 
erations.” 1927. Minnesota. 

Reuben R. Tanquist, A.B. Hamline, 1926. “A Study of the Social Psychology 

of Diffusion of Esperanto, with Special Reference to the English-Speaking 

Peoples.” 1927. Minnesota. 
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Maria TeWater, M.B., M.Ch.B. Bristol, England, 1925. “Analyses with Source 
Materials Illustrating the Attitude of Parents, Teachers, and Others as 
Contributing Factors in the Development of Problem Child Situations.” 
1927. Southern California. 

Dorothy Verne Thomas, A.B. Nebraska, 1926. “An Analysis of Student Atti- 
tudes in Relation to Campus Social Orgarization.” 1927. Nebraska. 
Helen L. Towne, A.B. Northwestern, 1921. “Some Institutional Contacts with 
So-Called ‘Gypsies’ in Some American Cities, with Particular Reference 

to Chicago.” 1927. Northwestern. 

Kiyoshi Uono, A.B. Waseda, Japan, 1919. “The Factors Affecting the Geo- 
graphical Congestion and Dispersion of the Japanese Residents in Los 
Angeles.” 1928. Southern California. 

Helen Van Der Veer, B.A. Kentucky, 1926. “Early Population of Kentucky.” 
1927. Columbia. 

F. L. Wainscott, B.S. Missouri, 1923. “Some Determinants in Rural Social 
Pathological Conditions.” 1927. Missouri. 

Peter T. Wall, A.B. Biddle, 1920. “Criminality among Negroes in Chicago: 
Its Causes and Results.” 1927. Northwestern. 

Thomas A. Wallace, A.B. John Fletcher College, 1923; D.B. Drew Theological, 
1925. “The Municipal Playground a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.” 
1927.' New York University. 

Benjamin Ward, B.S. Tufts, 1915. “Social Adjustment of Adolescents.” 1927. 
New York University. 

Mary Weaver, B.A. Rochester, 1915. “Child Labor in Some Leading Agricul- 
tural Pursuits.” 1927. Columbia. 

Forest L. Weller, A.B. Manchester, 1925. “Social Development of the Church 
of Brethren.” 1927. Chicago. 

Charlie S. Wilkins, A.B. North Texas State Teachers, 1925. “Thurber, Texas: 
A Study of a Company Town.” 1927. Texas. 

Harold C. Willey, B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural, 1915. “The Group as a 
Unit in Agricultural Extension Work.” 1928. Michigan State College. 

Logan Wilson, A.B. Sam Houston State Teachers, 1926. “A Study of Hunts- 
ville, Texas.” 1927. Texas. 

M. O. Wright, B.S. Northeast Missouri State Teachers, 1925. “Determinants 
of Social Efficiency in a Missouri Community.” 1927. Missouri. 

Verne Colson Wright, A.B. Minnesota, 1926. “Social Aspects of Housing.’ 
1927. Pittsburgh. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke), 1917. “Socia! Problems of the Small 
Town in North Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Morris Zatz, B.S. New York University, 1910. “Social Progress and Evolu- 
tion.” 1927. New York University. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of ‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding the publication. 


American Sociological Society.—The Executive Committee has voted 
to hold the twenty-second annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society at Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 1927. Meeting at the 
same place and time are the American Economic Association, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American Historical Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the National Community Center Association. The gen- 
eral subject of the meeting of the American Sociological Society will be 
“The Relation of the Individual to the Group.” 


A critical review of 1merican sociology.—In the November—De- 
cember number of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, G. L. Duprat 
devotes thirty pages to a review of seventy-five recent American sociolog- 
ical books and articles, under the following heads: ‘Methodology and 
General Sociology,” “Social Morphology and Physiology,” “Ethico-Reli- 
gious Sociology and Social Pathology,” “Politics and Education,” and 
“Social Economy.” 


Sociology in England.—The Annual Regional Survey Meeting spon- 
sored by Leplay House will be held in London during the last week of 
October. Information concerning the program can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, London, S. W. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology.—The Department of Educa- 
tional Sociology of New York University is projecting the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology. Editor, E. George Payne; associate editors, Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh, Frederic M. Thrasher, B. F. Stalcup; contributing editors, 
John W. Withers, Walter W. Pettit, Philip W. L. Cox, David Snedden, 
W. R. Smith, Charles C. Peters, Ernest R. Groves, Henry A. Suzzalle, 
Alvin Good, George S. Counts, John C. Gebhart, F. Stuart Chapin, Em- 
ory S. Bogardus, Robert E. Park, C. A. Ellwood, R. E. Pickett, Paul S. 
Lomax, John M. Brewer, Joseph K. Hart, John J. Tigert, Ira M. Gast, 
Ellsworth Faris. The first number will be published in September. The 
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establishment of this journal marks the beginning of a new period in the 
development of educational sociology. 


Dallas meeting of National Council for the Social Studies.—The sev- 
enth annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies was 
held in Dalias, Texas, February 26, 1927, in connection with the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendents of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The National Council for the Social Studies is a federal union, 
formed in 1921, of persons and groups engaged in or interested in devel- 
oping the study and the instruction of the social sciences, especially in 
high schools. Its main purpose is to co-ordinate and unify the efforts of 
these various groups. Its publication is the monthly Historical Outlook. 
The American Sociological Society is represented on the board of direc- 
tors along with the American Historical Association and branches, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, as well as various national educational societies. Professor J. O. 
Hertzler, of the University of Nebraska, was recenily appointed by Presi- 
dent W. I. Thomas to succeed Professor C. A. Ellwood, who resigned, as 
the representative of the American Sociological Society on the board of 
directors, and attended the meetings at Dallas. He reports the following 
facts, impressions, and observations as gleaned from papers, committee 
reports, and conversations with members: 

1. Approximately 1,650 teachers of the sociai studies are now allied 
with the National Council. One gets the impression that it is a well-estab- 
lished and efficient “going concern,”’ making possible very important and 
necessary interrelationships and co-operation, as well as serving valuable 
clearing-house functions. 

2. A definite integration of the social studies for high-school teaching 
purposes is going on. Teachers are everywhere advocating giving them 
under their proper names, with their appropriate subject matter, and not 
lumping them under the catch-all “history.” 

3. Seemingly, these high-school teachers of the social studies realize 
that they are pioneers in introducing and successfully developing and es- 
tablishing a series of new high-school studies, and that they have their 
own part to play in providing the bulk of the systematic preparation for 
intelligent citizenship in this country. Hence they are facing their prob- 
lems with a fine enthusiasm, a desire for worth-while discussion and ex- 
perimentation, and a real spirit of consecration. 

4. They are critical of what the arts colleges and the teachers’ col- 
leges are doing in preparing them for their social studies teaching. They 
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seem to incline toward a more substantial preparation in the social, and 
even the biological, sciences, and less of so-called “educational” courses; 
not altogether eliminating the latter, but selecting them more judiciously. 

5. They are experimenting much with socialized discussion, projects, 
and laboratory work as methods of instruction, apparently with a consid- 
erable degree of success. 


The National Society jr the Study of Educational Sociology.—The 
officers of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology for 
1927 are: president, Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota; vice-pres- 
ident, Frederick R. Clow, Oshkosh Normal School; secretary-treasurer, 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York University. 


A review in the field of rural sociological research—A mimeo- 
graphed quarterly entitled Farm Population and Rural Life Activities has 
been established by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of reviewing current re- 
search and other related projects of the division of farm population and 
rural life and institutions and agencies co-operating. The first number 
was issued March 1, with Charles J. Galpin and E. L. Kirkpatrick as 
editors. 

This publication reports that during the past calendar year the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life has signed agreements for nine 
new co-operative projects, five of which are being carried by the colleges 
with Purnell funds. Co-operative projects practically completed the past 
year include two on farm population, four on rural organizations and in- 
stitutions, one on town-country relations, two on the farmers’ standard of 
living, one on the adaptation of farm families to types of farming, one on 
farmers’ marketing attitudes, and one on farmers’ local municipalities. 
Among the publications of projects completed during the past year are 
“Standard of Living on Iowa Farms” and “Cost of Living on Iowa 
Farms,” by Dr. George H. Von Tungeln, Iowa State College, and J. F. 
Thaden, formerly at Iowa State College and now at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; “The Farmer’s Standard of Living,” by Dr. E. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; “Rural Social Organization in Whitman County,” by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Taylor and Professor F. R. Yoder, State College of Washing- 
ton; and “Some of the Best Things in Rural Virginia,” by Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia. In addition the Division issued Farmer’s Bulletin 
1485, Rural Hospitals, by Mr. Wayne C. Nason. 
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Rural social research meeting —A conference on research methods 
in rural sociology was held at Purdue University April 4-9. The confer- 
ence was organized by Dr. G. I. Christy, Purdue University, chairman; 
C. C. Taylor, North Carolina State College, secretary of the Purnell Com- 
mittee on Social Research. This meeting was inspired in part by a realiza- 
tion of the opportunity for rural research provided for in the Purnell Act 
of Congress. The Act states: “The funds shall be applied to necessary ex- 
penses of such sociological investigations as have for their purpose the de- 
velopment and improvement of the rural home and rural life.” Among 
those participating in the conference were Dr. E. W. Allen, of the office of 
the Experiment Station; Dr. C. J. Galpin, Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University; and Dr. Robert E. Park, of the 
University of Chicago. 


Conference on the rural girl—A conference on the guidance of rural 
girls was sponsored by the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel in New York City, on February 3. Every group repre- 
sented urged the necessity, in the first place, of gathering more informa- 
tion, and in the second, of simplifying what information already exists 


and finding means of disseminating it. It was recommended that further 
studies be made of rural girls: their mental, emotional, and physical 
traits; their social and economic background, both in home and in com- 
munity; and their educational achievements. Equally basal for a program 
of guidance is the collection of adequate information as to the occupations 
into which these girls might go. 


International Country Life Conference.—The second International 
Country Life Conference will be held in the United States, at East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, August 4-6, 1927. This conference will be held during 
“Country Life Week,” which is part of the program celebrating both the 
seventieth anniversary of the establishment of the first American agricul- 
tural college, and the tenth anniversary of the American Country Life 
Association. 


Social science teaching and research.—The third Conference on 
Teaching and Research for the southern region was held in New Orleans, 
at Tulane University, March 15—16. Among the round tables were “The 
Meaning of Research,” conducted by Stuart Rice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Research in History and Sociology,” by Dr. M. J. White; “Re- 
search in Economics and Government,” by Arthur T. Prescott, Louisiana 
State University; and “Objectives of the Conference,” Howard W. Odum, 
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University of South Carolina. At a joint session with the Louisiana State 
Conference for Social Betterment, Jane Addams spoke on “Recent Trends 
in Social Service,” and Howard W. Odum gave an address on “Needs in 
the South for Social Development.” 


Sociological Review.—The January issue of the London Sociological 
Review contains an article on “Current Sociology,” in which “The Durk- 
heim School in France” is presented by P. Fauconnet; “Sociology in Ger- 
many,” by L. von Wiese; and “The Development of Sociology in the 
United States since 1910,” by Charles A. Ellwood. 


The Negro in Detroit.—The survey of the Negro in Detroit was made 
for the Mayor’s Interracial Committee, under the immediate direction of 
Forrester B. Washington, executive secretary of the Armstrong Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, and Robert T. Lansdale, of the sociology department 
of the University of Michigan, assisted by Glen E. Carlson, of the sociol- 
ogy department of the University of Michigan, Frederick I. Daniels, of 
the sociology department of Central Normal School, Nelson H. Harris, 
graduate student in the University of Michigan, Wayne L. Hopkins, for- 
mer instructor at Bluefield Institute, West Virginia, Donald C. March, 
of the sociology department of the University of Kansas, and Delos S. 
Otis, graduate student in the University of Wisconsin. The reports have 
been published by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, in 
mimeographed form, under the following heads: introduction, popula- 
tion, industry, thrift and business, housing, health, recreation, education, 
crime, religion, community organization, welfare. 


University of Chicago.—Professor William F. Ogburn, of Columbia, 
has been appointed professor of sociology, his residence to begin the first 
of October, upon his return from France. His special field of research will 
be carried on in various aspects of quantitative sociology. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—The Graham Taylor Assembly Hall, 
named in honor of Dr. Graham Taylor, is rapidly nearing completion. 
Last fall, at the laying of the cornerstone, Dr. Taylor, in response to the 
greetings of Mayor William E. Dever, recalled that in his inaugural ad- 
dress, thirty-three years ago, he called attention to the fact that this was 
the creation of “the first department in a theological seminary devoted ex- 
clusively to Christian sociology.” While Dr. Taylor has retired from ac- 
tive teaching at the Seminary, he is still active as head resident of Chica- 
go Commons, which he founded in 1894, and is continuing his contribu- 
tiens to the editorial page of the Chicago Daily News. Dr. A. E. Holt, as 
professor of social ethics, is continuing the work of the department. 
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University of Missouri.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Chairman of 
the department of sociology, will be on sabbatical leave of absence during 
the academic year 1927-28. He plans to spend the most of the year in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, studying particularly instruction in soci- 
ology in French universities. During his absence his courses will be con- 
ducted by Professor Arthur Samuel Emig, of Allegheny College. Profes- 
sor Emig was graduated from the University of Missouri with honors in 
sociology in 1916. After studying for three years at the University of 
Boston, he accepted, in 1921, the Howard Traveling Fellowship in philos- 
ophy from that institution, studying two years at the University of Ber- 
lin, the University of Basel, and the University of Edinburgh. Since 1923 
he has been assistant professor of philosophy in Allegheny College. 

Professor Ellwood will teach this summer in the Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, and will also give lectures before the 
Y. M. C. A. summer conference in Estes Park. 

Dr. Harmon O. DeGraff has accepted reappointment as instructor in 
sociology in the University of Missouri. Next year he will have entire 
charge of the course in general sociology, in which there are usually regis- 
tered each semester between two hundred and three hundred students. 

Professor A. F. Kuhlman, who has been on leave of absence during 
the second semester of the present academic year, doing special research 
work for the Social Science Research Council, will resume his duties in 
the University of Missouri next September, and will act as chairman of 
the department during the absence of Professor Ellwood. 

In the summer session, from June 9 to August 5, courses will be given 
in general sociology, child welfare, the family, principles of sociology, 
community organization and leadership. Professor E. L. Morgan will act 
as chairman of the department. Professor Stuart Queen, of the University 
of Kansas, will be a visiting professor, and three courses will be given by 
Dr. H. O. DeGraff. 


University of North Carolina——The University of North Carolina 
Press announces the publication, May 25, of the volume The North Caro- 
lina Chain Gang, by Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown. This book gives 
the findings of a study of county convict road work carried on under the 
Social Science Institute of the University. It also contains case histories 
of typical Negro convicts. 


New York University—Professor Rudolph M. Binder expects to 
have two books published this year: Religion as Man’s Completion, by 
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Harper and Brothers; Principles of Sociology, by Prentice-Hall. He is 
also under contract to finish a manuscript on education. 


University of Southern California.—The Social Research Society has 
been addressed recently by Professor Andreas Walther, University of Git- 
tingen, Germany, Professor Romanzo C. Adams, University of Hawaii, 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, Boston University, Professor R. D. McKen- 
zie, University of Washington, and a number of other scholars. 

Among the new courses being offered by the department of sociology 
are one entitled “Occupational Attitudes and Values” and one on “Social 
Distance,”’ by Professor E. S. Bogardus; “Advanced Sociological Theo- 
ry,” by Professor Clarence Marsh Case; “Human Ecology,” by Professor 
Erle Fiske Young; and a seminar in “Population Problems,” by Professor 
H. G. Duncan. 

Twenty-five persons are working for the degree of Master of Arts this 
year, and twelve who already have the Master’s degree are pursuing 
courses in preparation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The first issue of the Bulletin of Social Research was published in 
March by the Social Research Society of Southern California, assisted by 
the University of Southern California chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta, so- 


ciology scholarship society. The society was organized in connection with 
the Pacific Coast Race Relations Survey (1924-26), and participated in 
the Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles, Social Distance Studies, and in 
other types of co-operative research. The regular meetings, held once a 
month, are of two types: (1) finding meetings, on reports of research 
practically completed; (2) clinic meetings, where research problems are 
presented for discussion and criticism of methods. 


Vanderbilt University.—The department of sociology, under the di- 
rection of Professors E. T. Krueger and Walter C. Reckless, is making a 
three years’ study of juvenile delinquency in Nashville. 


University of Virginia—Dr. Walter C. Reckless will teach courses in 
“Human Community” and the “Sociology of Play and Recreation” dur- 
ing the first term of the summer quarter. 

On March 23, Professor Robert E. Park gave the first lecture of a 
series that is being planned by the Institute for Social Research of the 
University of Virginia. The lectures are to be given by representatives 
of the different social sciences, on the subject of methods of research. 
Professor Wilson Gee is director of the Institute. 
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Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems. By Cart C. Tay- 
Lor. New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. 509. $3.00. 

The Sociology of Rural Life. By Horace Borets HAwtTnHorn, 
Pu.D. New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. x+517. 
$3-75- 

Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy CAMPBELL, Head of the 
Department of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
482. $1.96. 

Two new texts in rural sociology invaded a field in 1926 which hith- 
erto had been divided among Gillette, Vogt, and Phelan. A large number 
of the chapters of Taylor’s book are built around specific problems or in- 
stitutions, such as rural health or the rural home. The book is readable 
and emphasizes principles of efficient organization of rural institutions 
and agencies. It includes a section dealing with the farmer in his relation 
to the community, the town, the government, and the larger civilization. 
The discussion of this topic is timely because relations between farmers 
and other groups since the rapid urbanization and the post-war agricul- 
tural crisis have engaged public attention. Much of the discussion is 
based upon personal research by the author and his students. The organ- 
ization of the book seems a bit illogical. Why should the chapter on the 
psychology of farm life be included between the chapters on the relation- 
ship of the farmer to his government and to the larger civilization? Why 
should farm labor be introduced between the chapters on population and 
land problems? The author does not standardize urban and rural death- 
rates, a fact which invalidates his conclusions. Nothing is said of the 
rural birth-rate. His discussion of economic reasons for urbanization is 
suggestive, but he gives no consideration to the fact that city people pro- 
duce commodities of elastic demand, whereas rural people generally pro- 
duce the opposite. The author’s discussion of the effect of migration on 
the quality of rural and urban populations is quite inadequate. 

Hawthorn states in his Preface that he is “remapping the field (of 
rural sociology) and driving new stakes.” Rural sociology must be “bro- 
ken away from some of its old moorings” and “floated out into the real 
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current.” On the basis of this program the author suggests that rural 
socialization (defined as the building of a country civilization of culture 
and high living standards) is the central problem of rural sociology. A 
new unit for the measurement of culture and high living standards is 
used, namely, the social-contact hour. The central portions of his book 
conform closely to the traditional organization of textbooks in rural so- 
ciology. One misses, however, discussions of some institutions, and is a 
little surprised by chapters on the effects of geographical distance and 
local talent. His chapter on talent omits factual material concerning the 
contributions which farmers have made or might make to national leader- 
ship. The chapter on population does not include or refer to any of the 
numerous studies concerning the intelligence of farmers. Except for an 
insufficient reference on page 155 of Hawthorn, neither text refers to the 
numerous studies of the physical characteristics of farmers. 

Hawthorn’s concluding chapters are a plea for the so-called func- 
tional organization of rural communities. Practical experience, as well as 
the researches of most of the rural organizers, has shown that the type of 
organization most effective for purposes of rural social control is that of 
small interest groups built around some central institution. Hawthorn’s 
suggested plan is opposed, in many respects, to the most successful meth- 
ods now used. This plan, if carried out, might develop a rural culture so 
dissimilar from our urban culture that the net result would be national 
harm. Great cultural differences might delay necess2~;; economic and so- 
cial adjustments. 

Publication in the field of rural sociology is reaching the saturation 
point. Future texts, to be acceptabie, will have to be based upon more 
pertinent quantitative studies, a wider and more critical analysis of simi- 
lar works by the Europeans, and a more comprehensive acquaintance 
with sound social theory. 

Rural Life at the Crossroads, according to the author, is the result of 
fifteen years’ careful research into rural life and rural education in Amer- 
ica. The volume does not give us in detail the fruits of these studies. It 
offers, rather, an answer to three very general questions: (1) What is 
wrong with rural life? (2) What improvements are needed? (3) What 
methods should be used to effect an improvement? 

American farm life, it seems, is developing a race of peasants: “Land- 
lordism, farm mortgages, excessive taxes on farm property, and the de- 
preciated buying power of the farm are now robbing those who labor on 
the land of more than half the new wealth they produce from the soil 
each year” (p. 8). As a result of these economic handicaps, the better 
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farmers are migrating to the cities and the remainder exhibit in some 
communities as high as 25 per cent of feeble-minded (p. 10). At one time 
nearly all our great leaders were children of farmers, but today all except 
the “suckers and bullheads” have migrated to towns and cities. This 
foremost social problem has arisen because town people, with better or- 
ganization and group marketing, have superior economic bargaining pow- 
er: “His [the farmer’s] present lack of organizing power holds him in 
bondage to the tragic one-sided exchange of goods that occurs on every 
American farm today. The farmer sells his products at the other man’s 
price. He buys supplies for his family at the other man’s price” (p. 62). 
The solution for this tragic problem is to be found mainly in group mar- 
keting of the Sapiro-Bingham type; this is to be brought about by better 
education through improved rural schools. A few other remedies, such 
as McNary-Haugenism and revision of taxation, are mentioned. The sec- 
ond half of the book is devoted to the rural school. 

Obviously the author knows nothing about economics, and very little 
more about marketing. Some of the co-operatives to which he refers (p. 
134), and which were organized according to the plans which he sug- 
gests, were in the hands of the receivers long before he published this 
book. Peasantry seems to be connected in the author’s mind with low- 
grade intelligence. The data on intelligence tests which the author cites 
appear to have been taken second-hand from Rudolf Pintner. Reference 
is made also to an Iowa study by Deich and Jones, one dealing with fee- 
ble-mindedness in Indiana, and several unidentified references to other 
studies of the choice of occupations by high-school seniors. Evidence 
that at one time most great leaders were born on the farm consists in the 
enumeration of about twenty famous Americans who were born in rural 
communities. These include Edison, Ford, and Hoover. This does not, of 
course, prove that the average intelligence of the farm people of America, 
which was formerly very high, is now declining. 

Data presented by Hinds (Vocational Education Magazine for No- 
vember, 1923), as well as in the Journal of Educational Research (Vol. V 
[1922]) indicate that the average Otis Index of intelligence of the farm 
children was considerably higher than that of the personal service and 
common labor groups, and that only the children of the professional, 
business, clerical, and skilled labor families excelled the farm average. 
Furthermore, Stephen S. Colvin (Journal of Educational Research, Ul, 
1-12) found that the Otis scales were primarily measures of knowledge 
of the use of words or of literary training, and not of general intelligence. 
Otis himself based his norms upon achievement in city schools. The In- 
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diana study did not attribute the high percentage of feeble-mindedness 
primarily to urbanization, but to inbreeding of shiftless stock isolated in 
the hill sections. As a matter of fact, the average intelligence of the chil- 
dren in the three townships in the good farming areas was higher than in 
the Bloomington schools, which include the children of the university pro- 
fessors. The study by Deich and Jones ( Bulletin 46, U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1913) shows that the supposed migration of the farm high-school 
pupils to cities is, as far as this study is concerned, a matter of sex selec- 
tion rather than a selection of the more intelligent. In other words, the 
great bulk of the children leaving agriculture by way of the high school 
are females. Our studies in Minnesota have shown that the children of 
the more successful (and possibly the more intelligent) farmers are stay- 
ing on the farms oftener than the children of the less successful farmers. 
This is substantiated by the study of Ashby and Jones in Wales, and that 
of E. E. Windes, dealing with the eastern parts of the United States. 

A careful analysis of all the intelligence tests in which farm children 
were included does not bear out the conclusions of the author. Further- 
more, he apparently is not acquainted with the studies made by DeCan- 
dolle, Cattell, Jacoby, Odin, Galton, Maas, Nearing, Vischer, Lombroso, 
Spillman, Woods, Ellis, Clarke, and others, all of which deal with the rela- 
tive contributions of farmers to the larger civilization. 

The one “original’’ contribution is to be found in chapter xix, in 
which the author points out the significance of Galpin’s rurban communi- 
ty to the social organization of the consolidated rural school. 

CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Soziologische und psychologische Studien iiber das erste Lebens- 
jahr. By CHARLOTTE BUHLER, HILDEGARD HETZER, and Bea- 
TRIxX Tupor-Hart. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1927. Pp. 250. 


In this group of papers we have available for the first time a syste- 
matic behavior study of infants under one year, with special reference to 
their social relationships. Among the questions attacked are these: At 
what average age is the first social contact established? What are the 
earliest specific social reactions? What should be included in an inven- 
tory of social behavior in the first year of life? What part has the situa- 
tion in determining the child’s behavior? What are the first reactions to 
the human voice? The methods used correspond ‘e closely to the 
psycho-clinical procedure of Dr. Arnold Gesell and Ur. Watson in this 
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country than to the techniques of the experimental psychologists, mental 
testers, and psychiatrists. Completely controlled conditions and the iso- 
lation of a single variable were wisely not attempted. Instead, the chil- 
dren were placed in varied social situations, or observed in the course of 
their usual daily routine, the conditions as well as the resulting behavior 
sequences being carefully described. This necessary charting of rough 
outlines in a still unfamiliar field should be welcomed by social psycholo- 
gists, in particular by those meditating more detailed research in the be- 
ginnings of social interaction. 

Dr. Bibler’s study of the first social behavior of children was carried 
out in New York City, 114 infants serving as subjects. These were paired 
for 10-minute play periods with a variety of toys. The author, one of 
the two observers present, does not hesitate to combine interpretation of 
the child’s experience, purposes, etc. with the “objective” record of his 
behavior. Such terms as “happy,” “uncomfortable,” “interested,” are 
used wherever they provide serviceable shortcuts to description. Be- 
havior and consciousness are not held to be mutually exclusive terms. It 
is Dr. Buhler’s aim to arrive at a working synthesis of German and Amer- 
ican psychological method. 

Among the more interesting findings are the following: that in the 
first half-year smiling occurred only in situations involving the sight or 
sound of other human beings; that distinct levels of social contact could 
be discriminated; and that superiority and inferiority were apparently 
functional, hinging on relatively superior activity, initiative, or sureness 
in body control. An active striving for contact with the other child was 
not observed before the sixth month. The author distinguishes herself, 
from the social psychologist’s viewpoint, by recognizing that behavior 
does not take place in a social vacuum. An attempt is made to summarize 
the effects of the situation: 


The question presents itself, after we have estimated the significance of 
the age-relationship for this interest, whether the situation (the strangeness of 
the surroundings, the offering of toys, and the presence of the observer in 
question) can also exert a limiting or accelerating effect One can easily 
distinguish within the general impression a series of typical behavior forms. 
There are children who have scarcely been set down with another child before 
they at once display a lively interest in him, striving toward him, smiling at 
him, and doing everything possible to come into contact with him; there is 
ancther group of children who are much more interested in the surroundings 
in which they have been set down; there are, further, children who at once 
fall upon one of the toys at hand and, completely absorbed by it, perceive noth- 
ing more about them; also those who enter much more readily into relations 
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with the adult observer present than with the other child; and finally the group 
of those children who, through the strange surroundings and the removal from 
the mother, are so irritated that nothing can comfort them (p. 90). 


The child’s previous contact with other children was recorded as “fre- 
quent,” “seldom,” or “none,” according to the statement of the mother. 
In estimating the influence of the situation it was found that the positive 
effects of the other child and of the playthings outweighed the negative 
effect of strangeness in all three groups. 

Briefer, but no less important, is the joint investigation by H. Hetzer 
and B. H. Tudor-Hart of the earliest reactions to the human voice in 
comparison with other sounds. In Vienna institutions, 126 children, all 
under six months, were subjected to three carefully arranged series of ex- 
periments. Fond parents may be surprised to learn that, although the 
infants reacted to the human voice from birth, no distincuon was made 
between a strange voice and that of the mother, during this first half-year. 

The third paper, an inventory of all behavior observed in the first 
year of life, is, by its very scope, less vital to the specialized student of 
social life. Based on continuous (24-hour) records of sixty-nine infants, 
it presents in attractive graphs the changing daily activity cycle for suc- 
cessive ages. 

RuTH R. PEARSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Family Disorganization. By ERNEST R. Mowrer. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. vii+-317. $3.00. 

Family Disorganization is a long-needed book, and one that will ad- 
vance an understanding of the modern family considerably. Without 
question it gives the first satisfactory interpretation of the statistics of 
divorce and desertion, and this analysis makes the book invaluable to 
any serious student of American tamily life. Although a book of sub- 
stance, it is neither dull nor heavy, but a book that even the general reach 
of intelligence will find intensely interesting. 

In ground covered, the book treats the confused ideals of our modern 
family, the world-wide divorce increase, divorce and desertion in Chica- 
go, the ecology of family disorganization, the family situation as revealed 
by case-study methods with illustrations of a behavior analysis of family 
disorganization, and a conclusion on the problem of the control of family 
disorganization. One of the impressive features of the book is a case 
study of tension in family life built upon an analysis by E. T. Krueger. 
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The author calls attention to the common fallacy of former statisti- 
cal studies of divorce that results from treating the reasons for divorce 
as causes rather than results of family discord, and wisely insists, ‘No re- 
finement of statistical method can be substituted for objective logical 
analysis of concepts.’’ Our present conception of family relationships, as 
the author states (see p. 23), is in part a result of the urbanizing of mod- 
ern life and the construction of the orthodox family upon rural traditions; 
but this can be given undue stress. Our family relation is, in spite of its 
apparent disorganization, an attempt at adaptation not only to urban 
conditions, but even more to the modern culture which applied science 
has brought about. It is more the product of a philosophy of life that the 
widespread distribution of wealth and leisure has popularized than the 
“failure of rural family forms to function in urban life.” The slipping of 
religious control over family ideals is also a large cause of our present 
family disorganization. Even if to some readers the author appears to 
overemphasize the rural-urban contrast in family life, no one would dare 
eliminate this factor. 

The book will stimulate the movement to deal with concrete family 
situations as a means of getting insight into the human aspects of family 
discord. “Statistics of the causes of family disintegration assume the in- 
dividual but nowhere do they take him into account as a functioning 
organism. Such data do not give, therefore, a description of family disor- 
ganization as a process in terms either of individual responses or of in- 
teraction. Neither do they take into account the fact that the family 
itself is a changing relationship. Rather they assume that there is only 
one form of family organization, definitely recognized and fixed. In this 
way such data imply a categorical conception of family disorganization, 
rather than recognizing the relative disorganization of all families.” Per- 
haps it will soon be possible for studies of successful adjustments of fam- 
ily difficulties to be published without the risk of hurting the family 
self-respect of those who have been helped. When this can be done as a 
result of a changed attitude in married people, with a lessening of con- 
science and pride in their reaction to an objective statement of their do- 
mestic facts, a mass of data respecting the family problems of intelligent 
people will be released. At present the family situation of the reading 
class cannot be disguised as are children’s case studies among the poor 
and delinquent. Neither can family case studies be hidden in technical pe- 
riodicals without risk of a family adjustment’s becoming complicated 
again by the discovery of its description. When science is taken as a mat- 
ter of course by those who are in domestic difficulty—and that time seems 
not so far away now as ouice it did—Mowrer’s book will be recognized as 
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one of the pioneering influences that are bringing about a conduct-treat- 
ment, rather than moralizing, legal, or statistical interpretation of do- 


mestic maladjustment. 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


Social Groups. By B. WARREN Brown. With a Foreword by AL- 
BION W. SMALL. Chicago: The Faithorn Co., 1926. Pp. 169. 
$1.25. 

In a recent article in this Journal, Professor Znaniecki has pointed 
out the lack of adequate general treatises embodying the results of recent 
sociological research. The present little volume is a modest attempt to 
remedy that defect. Mr. Brown has built upon Dr. Small’s dictum that 
the group concept is the most fundamental of all technical sociological 
categories. Starting from this assumption, the author has named and de- 
scribed the operation of six “factors” or “elements” in terms of which he 
believes it is possible to account for some of the more significant facts of 
group behavior. These factors are, in his own terminology, “contact, a 
place or physical basis, homogeneity, structure, a dynamic, and number 
of units or size.”’ Doubtless no other sociologist will agree entirely with 
this analysis; the establishment of a universe of discourse in which so- 
ciologists can discuss their problems must of necessity be a gradual proc- 
ess, not a task which any one treatise can accomplish once for all time. 
This little book, however, does much to reveal how vernacular terms may 
be standardized so as to be useful for purposes of scientific sociology. 
The author is fairly apt at proceeding from description in common-sense 
terms to scientific generalization; the book is not entirely free, however, 
from the tendency to impose technical terms arbitrarily upon the mate- 
rials. This tendency is particularly apparent in his discussion of “homo- 
geneity.” It seems as though he had been strongly impressed by Gid- 
dings’ discussions of “consciousness of kind” and like-mindedness, and 
had then proceeded to label every manifestation of collective behavior 
“homogeneity.” Individuals evidently must have something in common 
to be able to act collectively, and perhaps we may agree with the present 
author when he suggests that this “something” is common interests; 
though it may be more revealing to say that the members of a group, in 
order to be able to act collectively, must have a considerable consensus 
of what their interests are, whether common or interdependent. The ma- 
terial incorporated in the section on “homogeneity” would be more intel- 
ligible if the general terms used were “interdependence” and “‘consensus.”’ 
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Similarly, the discussion of “contact,” which is excellent, would be 
strengthened by the use of the terms “communication” and “interac- 
tion” to designate the activity of which contact is the initial stage or the 
substantive aspect. 

The sections on “the physical basis” and “structure” are very clear. 
Although it is not expressly pointed out that group structure is simply 
the substantive aspect of group process, this explanation is implicit in the 
discussion. A suggestive distinction is made between the two fundamen- 
tal phases of group structure, the “primary structure,” devoted to the 
carrying out of the purpose for which the group presumably exists, and 
“secondary structure,” devoted to the maintenance of the existence of 
the group. In his account of “The Dynamic Element,’”’ Mr. Brown has 
been hampered by the same difficulty which has bothered all sociologists, 
namely, that of setting up some theoretical distinction between the ob- 
servable group activity and the motives or forces which it is helpful to 
assume as the underlying drives. A diligent study of John Dewey’s writ- 
ings would have been of assistance in the preparation of this section. The 
author’s description of the forms which the group dynamic presents for 
actual observation, however, is clarifying. In the section entitled “The 
Interaction of Elements” there seems to be a tendency to hypostatize the 
six factors or elements enumerated in the beginning. 

Taken as a whole, this small volume is a real contribution to the lit- 
erature of general sociology. It can be freely recommended, both to the 
instructor who feels the need of a supplementary text to place in the 
hands of students in an introductory course, and to the laymen who so 
frequently ask the professor “Just what is sociology anyhow?” 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


American Agricultural Villages. By EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, 
GWENDOLYN S. HucHes, MarjorrE PATtTEN. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. xxiii+-326. $3.50. 

Despite the great economic changes of the last fifty years that have 
washed up huge deltas of humanity in the commercial and industrial cen- 
ters of the world, the small village has not ceased to exist. However, it is 
no longer, in this country at least, the self-sufficing economic and cultural 
unit of pioneer days. Its functions and institutions have altered in re- 
sponse to the great changes that have taken place in the production and 
distribution of wealth. The agricultural village of today is but a link in 
the economic chain which binds a particular region of specialized produc- 
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tion to the great international economy. The village varies in size, struc- 
ture, and internal organization with the character of the agricultural spe- 
cialization of the region in which it is located. 

This splendid field study of one hundred and forty villages, carefully 
selected as typical of the various agricultural belts and geographic re- 
gions of the country, shows not only that the village is a product of its re- 
gional economy, but also that the economic base largely determines the 
social organization of the village. 

The villages of the Middle Atlantic states, which grew up under an 
oxcart economy and are now in close proximity to cities, have smaller 
trade areas than those of the West, which came into existence closer to 
the period of the automobile. The villages of the old plantation South are 
larger and more dominant as economic units, while those of the Western 
fruit belts are frequently of inverted pattern, the agriculturist living in 
the village and going out to his fields, as is also the case in most oriental 
and European countries. 

The study reveals many interesting changes taking place with re- 
spect to the service utilities of villages. No longer do the service estab- 
lishments of a village have coterminous trade areas. The bank and the 
specialized dry-goods shop extend their dominance over much wider 
spheres than the grocery or hardware store. The importance of the school 
as a factor in community solidarity is one of the important findings. 
“People tend to go for trade or recreation where their children go to 
sc..ool.” The school has more influence than the church in allaying con- 
flict between country and village economic interests. 

The village, owing to its marginal position, responds very sensitively 
to the market fluctuations of the particular agricultural product in which 
the region specializes. The villages of the wheat belts have for some time 
been in a condition of stagnation or decline, which has resulted in lowered 
social activity, irritation, and conflict. On the other hand, the villages of 
the prosperous fruit belts are dynamic, co-operative, optimistic. 

The increasing dominance of the city is changing village life in many 
respects. The villages close to large towns have much smaller communal 
areas than those farther out. Good roads and the automobile, by intro- 
ducing a new spatial régime, are disorganizing many of the pioneer insti- 
tutions of the village: trading services, schools, churches, recreation cen- 
ters. 

This is the most comprehensive study that has ever been made of 
the village in this or any other country. It does not present anything new 
in method over what has already been done by Galpin, Kolb, Fry, Tay- 
lor, and others, but it covers a much wider sampling and brings into relief 
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at one time a wide variety of types of village. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research is maintaining its splendid record of purely objective 
research of our social institutions. No program or reform measures are 
proposed; the facts are left to speak for themselves. The only criticism 
that the reviewer has to offer is that the data represent present conditions 
only. They do not picture the process of becoming. But this defect will 
be partially overcome by the publication of some historic case studies 


which are promised in a subsequent summary volume. 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 160. 

The previous course of Lowell lectures, published under the title 
Science and the Modern World, will afford help in understanding this 
book. The discussion of religion, brief as it is, covers a wide range of top- 
ics, and is therefore necessarily schematic. The concepts of philosophical 
realism, which the author has expounded with such fruitfulness in other 
works, are employed throughout. 

It is to be expected that the great, and far the most significant, ex- 
pression of religion should be found at the highest level of rationalization. 
In the stages of ritual and emotion are found only “the first faint glim- 
merings” of religion. The attainment of rationalization requires solitary 
individuals, detached from their immediate social environment and able 
to conceive the problems in a universal way. It is evidently because ra- 
tional thinking needs independent, free spirits that the author insists so 
much upon the idea that “religion is what the individual does with his 
solitariness.” It is not clear, however, that the author maintains consist- 
ently this emphasis upon solitariness in connection with the apprehen- 
sion of universality. Certainly it is true that the great religions have 
found their highest expression in individuals who have been rejected in 
their own country and by their immediate group. But at the same time 
they have had disciples and they have made their appeal to larger circles. 
Toward the end of the book (p. 137) it is conceded, “There is no such 
thing as absolute solitariness. Each entity requires its environment. Thus 
man cannot seclude himself from society.” 

There are also suggestions that thinking of religion in these universal 
terms is necessarily preceded by the larger social structure and outlook. 
The Roman Empire and the Stoic philosophy gave a framework for the 
ambition of Paul to reach all the Gentiles, to conceive them as one fam- 
ily and as possible citizens of one kingdom. 
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Christianity and Buddhism are the two religions which have reached 
universality, but there are important differences. “Christianity has al- 
ways been a religion seeking a metaphysic in contrast to Buddhism, which 
is a metaphysic generating a religion.” There are two things here which 
are considered to count in favor of Christianity. One is the fact that it 
puts in the foreground the direct religious experience and insight. Jesus 
did not explain or philosophize. He grasped the human situations which 
displayed the nature of religion simply and impressively. The story of 
the prodigal son is an example. By following this method Christianity 
may continue to take this central and basic view and cultivate apprecia- 
tion of these deep religious phenomena as they occur at the present time 
and among all men. The other thing is the demand of men for some ex- 
planation or interpretation of the events occurring. Christianity has al- 
ready moved through different interpretations and may be expected to 
continue to do so. This does not mean that it is not modified and changed 
by these interpretations. The Semitic idea has affected it profoundly. 
Modern science is a new influence in human culture which is contributing 
a profound restatement, and all the while Christianity has a “genius for 
keeping metaphysics subordinate to the religious facts to which it ap- 
peals.” 

A reflection of the author’s philosophy is his insistence that the one 
great problem of religion at last is the problem of God. His own position 
seems to emphasize immanence to the point of a mild pantheism. Reli- 
gious truth deals with values. The most adequate expression of reality 
is in aesthetic order. Evil is positive and destructive; what is good is 
positive and creative. God “is not the world, but the valuation of the 
world.” 

It is an interesting sign of the times that philosophers of the standing 
of Professor Whitehead are writing books on religion! 

E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By BRONISLAW MALINOW- 
ski. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. xii+132. 


$2.00. 

Does primitive man obey law and custom “spontaneously,” “lav- 
ishly,” and “without protest,” as has often been asserted? or does he, 
like most of our own people, obey law because of compulsion, and evade 
or break it when he thinks he can “get away with it”? Dr. Malinowski’s 
verdict is that primitive peoples behave very much as we do in this re- 
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spect: obedience is not more automatic and “unwitting” in Melanesia 
than in Chicago. Is the individual in savage society dominated by a 
“group sentiment,” or does he often seek his own selfish interests—even 
at the expense of his fellows? This question the author answers as before: 
the so-called “primitive man” is, after all, quite an ordinary person, very 
much like the average citizen of our commonwealth. 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society is a study of civil and criminal 
law of the Trobriand Islanders, a people well known to the author. He 
analyzes in considerable detail some phases of their culture, such as, for 
example, the ownership and management of a fishing canoe, the exchange 
of fish and vegetables between the coast dwellers and the inhabitants of 
the inland, revealing that what to the casual observer appears to be “com- 
munism” is really a complex network of reciprocal obligations and duties. 
The motive force is not some mystic “spirit of the hive,” but self-interest; 
A helps B because of an indispensable service which B renders him. Van- 
ity and desire for social prestige also serve to keep the native true to his 
obligations. 

There is much case material in this little book, which lends it a vivid 
and realistic character. It is gratifying to note the distinction, clearly ex- 
posed by the author, between the ideal pattern of a culture and the actual 
conduct of the people with reference to it. Ideally, it is incest to marry, 
or to have extra-conjugal relations with, any person within one’s own 
clan. But such marriages do sometimes occur, and “most of my inform- 
ants would not only admit, but actually did boast about having commit- 
ted this offense or that of adultery.” Ethnologists have often recorded the 
outlines of an ideal culture-configuration, assuming that it represented the 
actual life of the natives. This error was committed by Malinowski’s in- 
formants, who could not harmonize the teachings of the missionaries with 
reports of slaughter in the World War. 

Having based his study upon material of a very limited area, Dr. 
Malinowski’s generalizations and conclusions must not be accepted as 
representative of savages the world over. The author frequently gives the 
impression (and sometimes states quite explicitly) that the light which 
gleams through his pages comes from Ais lamp, and that in matters of 
law and custom “anthropologists” are still enveloped in fog. This, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, is hardly fair to other students, and betrays an 
overexuberant optimism regarding the uniqueness of the author’s views. 

Brilliant, weighted with many concrete facts, illustrated with graphic 
accounts of Melanesian crimes and tragedies, and illuminated with the 
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clear insight of one who knows these people well, Crime and Custom of- 
fers the social scientist a fascinating and scholarly study in the sociology 


of law. 
Lesire A. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Political Action. A naturalistic interpretation of the Labor Move- 
ment in relation to the state. By SeBa Etpripce. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+-382. 

The volume which is the subject of this belated review appeared in 
Lippincott’s sociological series, of which Professor E. C. Hayes is the 
general editor. There is much to be praised in the original conception of 
Professor Eldridge’s book. He has undertaken to draw the attention of 
labor economists and political scientists to the relevance of certain psy- 
chological, geographical, and sociological conceptions to the interpreta- 
tion of certain data. It is notorious that every body of workers within a 
specialized province of fact lags behind the march of allied disciplines, 
and that occasional manuals may profitably be devoted to the task of 
widening their horizon. 

There is some reason to doubt whether the details of execution are 
worthy of the strength of conception. The method of treatment is some- 
what as follows: Attention is directed to the fact that Professors Thorn- 
dike and McDougall have written that men are so born that they some- 
times get hungry. Professor Eldridge looks at labor and politics and 
writes, in a spirit of earnest confirmation, that the workers actually do 
sometimes get hungry. Thorndike and McDougall have written that men 
are so born that they are sometimes afraid. Professor Eldridge looks at 
labor and politics and writes ditto. 

Now the special students of politics and government—grace to the 
writings of Graham Waillas twenty years ago and of Aristotle and Mach- 
iavelli somewhat previously—are not altogether unaware of the fact that 
men are sometimes pugnacious, assertive, acquisitive, and submissive. 
They have also sometimes intimated that men were so because they were 
born that way, or at least with such endowments that they had the ca- 
pacity to become such. Even the verbal aberration known as eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century intellectualism must not be taken too much au 
pied du lettre. The principle of hedonism in the hands of a Mill became, 
by dint of subtle emendations, a hospitable home for a rather comprehen- 
sive account of the human mind. 
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Little novelty will be recognized, it is to be feared, by the technica] 
and proficient student of politics in the enumeration of tendencies of hu- 
man conduct when they are divorced from some sharp and subtle analysis 
of specific, significant, and typical social circumstances. No doubt there 
are patent differences in what is feared or what is asserted by the skilled, 
the unskilled, the manual toiler, the clerical toiler, and the others. The 
present book is replete with easy generalizations about labor in general 
and capital in general, with a minimum of attention to what has already 
been said by Weber, Sombart, Michels, Schumpeter, Kelsen, and a host 
of important figures. The book is left suspended like the soul of a suicide 
in the Jnferno, obvious to a certain school of psychologists, but insuffi- 
ciently adapted to the matter in hand to present more than a rather re- 
pellent terminological novelty to the competent economist and political 


scientist. 
Harotp D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Infant Mortality and Its Causes. With an Appendix on the trend of 
maternal mortality rates in the United States. By RosBert 
Morse Woopsury, PH.D. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1926. Pp. x-+204. $3.50. 

At no period in the span of life have preventable morbidity and mor- 
tality been reduced more strikingly than in infancy. The machinery of 
infant welfare work has been extensively developed and standardized 
among progressive peoples, especially in their urban communities. It has 
come to pass that the saving of infant lives is generally proportional to 
the sum of money available to the public and private infant welfare agen- 
cies. The achievements of social welfare and preventive medicine in the 
reduction of infant mortality rank among the notable accomplishments 
of modern times. 

In this little book on infant mortality and its causes, Woodbury pre- 
sents a summary of the detailed investigations which have been carried 
on under the auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau. The evi- 
dence he adduces for the delimitation of “primary causes” of infant mor- 
tality is impressive. The definite differentiation between causes which 
take their origin directly from environmental factors and the causes that 
appear to operate through genetic mechanisms makes this monograph 
particularly valuable. 

Infant welfare is a common meeting ground for workers hailing from 
many fields. The sanitarian has in the past played the first fiddle. The 
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plain lesson from Woodbury’s analysis is that the sociologist will soon re- 
place him. The primary tasks of the sanitarian and of the physician in 
safeguarding the life of the infant have been largely accomplished. But 
the labor of other types of welfare workers wili be more especially needed 
in the future. The further reduction of infant mortality demands, above 
all else, education. But it needs also certain legislative provisions for the 
care of both mother and child which are beyond the scope of health de- 
partments. There was a time, not very remote, when it was supposed that 
the congenital and neonatal causes of death were not controllable; they 
marked the margin by which human mothers are not perfect child-bear- 
ing animals. But that time is past. Experience has demonstrated that the 
prenatal care of the mother invariably results in decreased congenital and 
neonatal mortalities. The child that dies from intestinal or respiratory 
disorders to which it is especially susceptible in infancy might have been 
saved. That has been known for decades. But that the child that dies 
from congenital causes also dies unnecessarily, also a sacrifice on the al- 
tars of poverty and ignorance—that is the newer contribution of vital sta- 
tistics and sanitary science. Woodbury’s book is an important contribu- 
tion. The simplicity and the straightforward significance of the evidence 
he adduces will serve to accelerate the growth of the infant welfare pro- 


gram. 
I. S. FALK 


UNIVERS1TY OF CHICAGO 


Das Wirtschaftsleben im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus (Erster 
Halbband, Die Grundlagen, Der Aufbau). By WERNER SoM- 
BART. Miinchen und Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1927. 
Pp. xxii+ 514. 

The central theme of this thorough and brilliant work is the thesis 
that the present period (Das Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus) has its 
distinguishing mark in the unprecedented primacy ef the economic fac- 
tors in social life. In a previous age the population problem was one of 
filling the ranks of the army; new it is one of the supply and distribution 
of labor power. The “unscrupulousness” (die Skrupellosigkeit) of mod- 
ern business leaders means simply that they are freed from the hamper- 
ing traditions of family, class, and religion, formerly so potent. Not only 
are new inventions immediately exploited, but the sacredness of estab- 
lished industrial processes has so far faded away that invention itself 
has become a business enterprise. The economic order is now “sensitive” 
to inventions. The process by which this primacy of the economic factor 
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in the social order has come about Sombart calls secularization (die 
Sdkularisation des kapitalistischen Geistes). This secularization, says 
Sombart, finds expression even in the personality types of the countries at 
the center of the world-community; the significant types not only bear a 
close relation to the scheme of division of labor, but have been created 
by it. 

What Sombart has done is to give us a picture of a world-community, 
in which men and goods are created, moved about, and set in order with 
reference to a center (Western Europe and Eastern United States) in 
which the mechanisms of modern capitalism operate most freely. Credit 
and communication are among the significant mechanisms. This setting 
in order of men includes the selection and moving about of the different 
orders of functionaries in the economic system, the effects of the func- 
tions performed upon the persons thus selected, and upon their insti- 
tutions. 

To those interested in the ecological approach to the study of the 
community this book will be significant. Certain parts of it could have 
been illuminated by the concepts which are being developed and em- 
ployed by Drs. Park and McKenzie. We think of “dominance” in rela- 
tion to the description of the world-capitalistic community. “Mobility” 
would have helped Sombart in his discussion of population in relation to 
commerce and industry. “The frontier” would have served to classify 
those peripheral regions where the populaticn is as yet but slightly moved 
and the social organization but little affected by the sweep of influences 
from the commercial and credit center of the world. 

EvEeRETT C. HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. By DorotTHy SWAINE 
Tuomas. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. xiv-+217. 

The object of this study was to discover and measure the degree to 
which “social activity” is influenced by business cunditions. Social ac- 
tivity is represented by several series—marriages, births, deaths, pauper- 
ism, alcoholism, crime, and emigration. Business conditions are repre- 
sented by a composite index based upon the following series: exports of 
British produce, Sauerbeck index numbers (all materials), percentage 
unemployed (all trades), production of pig iron, production of coal, rail- 
way freight traffic receipts, and provincial bank clearings. The data are 
for the United Kingdom and cover the period 1854-1913. 
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A previous study for the United States by the author, in collabora- 
tion with Professor Ogburn, has been incorporated. This has made pos- 
sible comparisons between English and American conditions. The inves- 
tigations revealed high correlation between business cycles and marriage 
rates, though not so high for the United Kingdom as for the United 
States; no consistent relation between divorce and the business cycle in 
contrast to a high correlation for the United States; a moderately high 
correlation between birth-rates and the business cycle in both England 
and the United States, though with a lag in the birth-rate of one year in 
the latter and two years in the former; a very positive correlation of the 
death-rate in both the United States and England with business condi- 
tions; an inverse correlation between pauperism, in England and Wales, 
and the business cycle, pauperism lagging about two years. Alcoholism 
proved to be closely correlated with the business cycle in England and 
Wales, but no significant correlation between crime and the business cy- 
cle was disclosed. Between emigration and business conditions a rather 
high correlation was discovered. 

The outstanding defect of the study seems to lie in the interpretative 
sectious. It is one thing to discover systematic relations between series of 
data, and quite another to interpret the results. In this instance it is as- 
sumed at the outset (1) that it is the business cycle which influences so- 
cial conditions rather than the other way about, and (2) that without 
further inquiry, all correlations may be explained in terms of a hypothet- 
ical economic man. Explanations, therefore, are in terms of how a ration- 
al economist would react under the circumstances represented by the 
statistical series. 

The descriptive sections, however, are invaluable. And especially is 
Dr. Thomas to be commended for her review of the previous research 
upon the problem, and for inclusion in an appendix of all data used in the 
study not previously introduced into the text. 

ERNEST R. MowRER 

CHICAGO 


The Idea of Social Justice. By CHARLES W. Pipkin. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvii+595. $3.50. 

Heretofore the contributions of law and government to social prog- 
ress have been expressed in rather vague and general terms, for want of 
precise measurements or authentic data. Professor Pipkin has made an 
excellent beginning in overcoming this lack, both by way of methodology 
and materials. His study, based upon parliamentary debates and upon 
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reports of workers’ industrial and political congresses, is offered as the 
“first attempt by a comprehensive survey to examine how the idea of so- 
cial justice is finding new forms of expression in two of the great states of 
the world.” In the course of reviewing the history of the British and 
French labor movements through the nineteenth century, the general out- 
lines of the author’s case appear, to wit: progress is possible, measurable, 
controllable, along purposive lines; depends much upon legislative enact- 
ment; utilizes the state as a creative power, an engine of reform, even 
though a defective one; social justice is the unifying concept which har- 
monizes the interest of individual and community, which therefore makes 
for progress, and is altogether compatible with the idea and the perform- 
ance of democracy. It is evident that we have here a work highly ideal- 
istic in spirit; yet it is schciarly in technique, rather elaborately so. Nat- 
urally the emphasis is laid upon developments in social and industrial 
politics of the last quarter-century, hence here the documentation is espe- 
cially full and valuable: only the Minority Report on the Poor Law and 
the British Labour Party Program for Social Reconstruction are missing. 
The outstanding facts are that in a century and a quarter scarcely a sin- 
gle element in the British statute book has remained unchanged; Labor’s 
bill of rights has been enormously widened in both France and England; 
the protective influence of the state has been extended to more and more 
workers over a wider and wider area of living and working conditions; 
and the labor movement in both countries has grown in clarity of ideals 
and aims, along with increased administrative capacity. To all students 
of social politics and democracy in action, whatever their place in the 
spectrum of opinion, this study is recommended. Its selected bibliogra- 
phy is an effective aid, and its warmth of style is not to be overlooked; 
few slips occur, and those apparently from proofreading and not by lit- 


erary intent. 
ArTHuR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Natural Man. By Cuartes Hose, Sc.D. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+284. 

Dr. Charles Hose, co-author with Professor William McDougall of 
the Pagan Tribes of Borneo, presents in this new volume much of the 
material given in the earlier publication, but in a shorter and more popu- 
lar form. 

Dr. Hose was for many years divisional resident and member of the 
Supreme Council of Sarawak, and in these capacities traveled extensively 
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over the British-controlled portions of the island—the particular regions 
under discussion in this volume. It is apparent that he had more than an 
official interest, for every page of the bock bears evidence of a keen in- 
sight into native life and custom. He holds that Borneo is a field of un- 
usual interest to the student of society, for he finds here many different 
grades of culture—some static, others undergoing modification. He be- 
lieves that the original inhabitants were a blend of Caucasoid and Mon- 
goloid elements, at first in a very low stage of advancement, but later 
greatly modified by invasions of peoples with a higher culture who came 
in from the valley of the Irrawaddy. Other invasions have taken place, 
and each has left its mark on the populations of patricular regions, but 
we can still find some groups relatively undisturbed. He gives us excel- 
lent pictures of the simple life of the nomadic hunting tribes, of the head- 
hunting dwellers of the long houses, of the coast people who have been 
changed and molded by Mohammedanism and other outside influences, 
and finally he shows the effects of the intermingling of these groups. It is 
a story well told, by a man who knows his subject. 

In the Preface, Dr. Elliott Smith has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the many similarities of customs in Bornea to 
those found in Babylon and Egypt, and further suggests that we have in 
certain of the beliefs the true explanation of totemism. The Preface is 
brief and does not detract greatly from the value of the volume. 

Fay-Cooper CoLe 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Traité général de science économique. Tome troisiéme: Théorie 
du capital et du profit. By CHRISTIAN CORNELISSEN. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1926. 2 vols. 

Forecasting Business Conditions. By CHARLES O. Harpy and 
GaRFIELD V. Cox. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 


x+434. $4.00. 

The sixth part of Cornélissen’s general treatise is devoted to a study 
of the business cycle and crises. He speaks as the cautious theorist. Har- 
dy and Cox are criticizing indices of the various phases of the business 
cycle for the practical purpose of devising a scheme of practical forecast- 
ing. Cornélissen speaks of remedies, but decides we know too little to 
formulate one, even in principle. Hardy and Cox speak, not of remedy, 
but merely of determining at what phase of the cycle a given business 
may be said to be at a given moment. The exhaustive classification and 
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discussion of indices is somewhat the same in both works. The general 
theory presented in both works is the current one that the periodic dis- 
turbances of business are due to the increase of fixed capital out of pro- 
portion to effective demand, a vicious circle arising from the necessity of 
investing new capital to meet demands of periods of special prosperity. 
The interest of the student of human ecology in books on this general 
subject should be more than casual. As we interpret Messrs. Hardy and 
Cox, the “business cycle” is a concept indicative of intricate relationships 
involving division of labor, communication, credit, and a sort of new ab- 
stract geography of economic location. It is a composite index. To under- 
stand it we must understand, in turn, the significance of the financial 
(credit) and industrial (production) indices in terms of which the econo- 
mists describe the cycle itself. In these indices lies a description of the 
delicate organism of the world-community. They show the points of sen- 
sitivity of its organization. For instance, most treatises on the business 
cycle refer to the great activity at the center of the economic world when 
some great building project is being undertaken at the periphery, as the 
building of transcontinental railways in North or South America. When 
the project is completed and the newly created capital goods must pro- 
duce dividends on the investments, depression at the center follows. 
Credit is shaken. Thus is form given to our notion of world-organization. 
EverETT C, HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Monographien Deutscher Landkreise. Edited by Dr. Otto Con- 
STANTIN and ErwIN STEIN. Vol. I. Der Landkreis Reckling- 
hausen, pp. 197; Vol. Il. Der Landkreis Sorau, N-L, pp. 218; 
Vol. III. Die Landgemeinde Diemitz, pp. 170. Deutscher 
Kommunal-Verlag. Berlin: Friedenau, 1925. 

Monographien Deutscher Stdédte: Darstellung deutscher Stddte 
und ihrer Arbeit in Wirtschaft, Finanzwesen, Hygiene, So- 
zialpolitik, und Technik. Edited by Erwin Stern. Vol. XII. 
Gleiwitz, pp. 296; Vol. XIII. Gérlitz, pp. 301; Vol. XIV. 
Neisse, pp. 311; Vol. XV. Die Deutsche Stadt Beuthen, O-S, 
pp. 272. Deutscher Kommunal-Verlag. Berlin: Friedenau, 
1925. 

The three volumes that have appeared up to the present in the first 
of the foregoing series represent an attempt on the part of the administra- 
tive experts in charge of the rural counties in Germany to make available 
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to the well-organized body of city and county administrators a compre- 
hensive survey of their communal activities and problems. These studies 
contain concise, and at the same time comprehensive, accounts written by 
the specialists in charge of each branch of the local government of the 
problems of population, hygiene, public welfare, taxation, land-owner- 
ship, housing, poverty, and a number of other important subjects. Each 
monograph contains as a basis of discussion a descriptive and analytical 
account of the area in which the county is situated, its people and re- 
sources, its relationship to the region and the economic complex of which 
it is a part, and a historical review of the development of the community. 
Each volume contains a number of important statistical tables, maps, 
and illustrations. Unlike similar attempts by chambers of commerce in 
the United States, these handbooks are devoid of the booster’s atmos- 
phere. They aim to set forth the historical background of the communi- 
ties and the ecological factors that seem to underlie the economic, the 
political, and cultural life of each. The assumption is that the future 
growth and development of the communities is based upon these .actors, 
and that administrative devices and city and regional planning will be 
effective only to the extent that they take account of these factors. 
Louis WIRTH 
University oF CHICAGO 


Down the Santa Fe Trail and into Mexico: The Diary of Susan 
Shelby Magoffin, 1846-47. Edited by Stetta M. Drumm, 
Librarian of the Missouri Historical Society. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. xxv-+294. $4.00. 


This is a first-hand account of life in the Southwest when North 
American trade and culture were penetrating that country and saving 
General Kearney the trouble of fighting to take it away from Mexico. 
James Magoffin was a secret agent of the American government, with a 
mission to win the New Mexican authorities to the side of the invader. 
With the trading caravan of Magoffin and his brother, Samuel, traveled 
the young wife of the latter. This is her diary, the naive chronicle of a 
lady who was always a lady among the hardships of the frontier. On 
Sunday, with the Indians reported on the warpath just around the corner, 
she read Morris’s Sermons, and when the Mexican babies along the trail 
were insufficiently clothed, she remembered to pull across her veil. 

The diary is of prime interest to the historian, but it has a special 
interest for the sociologist in its account of the development of friendly 
intimate relations between persons of very different cultures whose coun- 
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tries were at war. There were, in the towns along the way, always calls 
and dinner parties and dances; the people of New Mexico were not hos- 
tile, and friendships could not help growing up. So, in El Paso, with the 
Mexican and American armies fighting it out in Chihuahua, Mrs. Ma- 
goffin lived in a Mexican household while her brother-in-law was held 
prisoner by the Mexicans and while the brother of the Mexican ladies 
was a prisoner of the Americans. She grew to like her enemies; she took 
an interest in Mexican recipes; she exchanged dress patterns with the la- 
dies; and even, to the great peril of her soul, she went with them to mass. 
“T shall regret deeply when we have to leave them; ’twould be an injus- 
tice to say that I like one more than another, for I love them all.” 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


TEPOZTLAN, MorELOs, MEXIco 


Social Differentiation. By Cectt CLARE NortH, Professor of So- 
ciology in Ohio State University. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. ix+-343. $2.50. 

Social science is usually concerned with similarities rather than dif- 
ferences, with centers rather than margins. The author of this book, 
however, has set himself the task of discovering and defining the societal 
boundary lines. He begins by staking out four fundamental dividing 
lines in human behavior, namely, function, rank, culture, and interest. 
These four sources of social differentiation are found to characterize hu- 
man groupings everywhere. They arise from the operation of certain fac- 
tors whick the author has classified under two general headings, biological 
and social. Under the former he reviews the literature pertaining to social 
differences arising from age, sex, race, and individual variation. Under 
the latter he traces historically differences arising from privilege, accom- 
modation, and status. 

He ends his study with a discussion of the relation of social differen- 
tiation to progress and social control, and concludes that differentiation 
is basically social rather than biological, and therefore subject to change. 
It is the problem of the educator and the social reformer to determine 
what types of differentiation are serviceable and should be developed, and 
what types are detrimental and should be eliminated. 

Professor North has performed a worth-while task in seeking to lo- 
cate and explain our social boundary lines. He was limited in his under- 
taking by the inexactitude of our knowledge regarding many of the phe- 
nomena of social demarcation. Social boundary lines, like geographical 
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boundary lines, are at present in a condition of flux. Many of the old 
lines of demarcation are disappearing, while other new ones are emerging. 
With the enlargement of community and the increasing division of labor, 
society seems to be shifting from a horizontal to a vertical pattern of 
segmentation. 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Personnel Administration: Its Principles and Practice. By Orp- 
way TEAD and Henry C. MEtcatr. 2d ed., thoroughly re- 
vised. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1926. Pp. 
xii-++ 543. 

The six years which have elapsed since the first appearance of this 
manual have witnessed an unprecedented outpouring of effort in the field 
of personnel relations. It is a tribute to the breadth of their early treat- 
ment of the subject that the authors have encompassed the work of re- 
vision without drastic alteration. They have understood that the person- 
nel approach is a viewpoint and not a congeries of specific makeshifts. 
it involves no less than the evaluation of every phase of the production 
processes in terms of its effect upon the minds and bodies of human be- 
ings. It evokes the ingenuity of management in devising ways and means 
of lightening the burden of effort and in making industry more compati- 
ble with the fuller demands of human life. 

Tead and Metcalf have alertly exploited the recent innovations in 
the theory of harmonious, deliberative effort, especially as exemplified in 
the books and addresses of Mary Follett. Her influence is profoundly 
present in the technical chapters, which touch upon topics of the widest 
value for comparison with non-business institutions (those in the sections 
on “Administrative Correlation” and “Joint Relations’). In the course 
of the earlier chapters some reference is made to the pioneer work of 
Elton Mayo, but its full import is but feebly understood. The final chap- 
ters upon national industrial councils broach a matter which is destined 
to become of fuller significance as our economic life assumes a more sta- 
ble form. 

The inspection of a book of this kind, prepared as it is for the exclu- 
sive use of those engaged in the actual management of modern enter- 
prises, furnishes an opportunity for stock-taking among the academic 
devotees of social science. If science is ultimately contributory to control, 
and laws are instrumental to the statement of principles, it is proper to 
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ask how far a book in personnel administration leans upon the social 
science of the universities. The answer is not flattering to the sociologist 


or the political scientist. 
Haroip D. LAsswety 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The British General Strike. By Scott NEARING. New York: Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 1926. Pp. xxi+186. $0.50. 

The scope and vigor of the English general strike lends some color 
to the opinion of the author that this weapon will at some future date 
enable the workers to usurp control. But its outcome shows the limita- 
tions of the strike as a means of coercion when class lines are sharply 
drawn. Suffrage and other political strikes which have succeeded did so 
because they were aided by non-wage-earners, political parties, and even 
employers. The author’s assertion that the recent strike presages suc- 
cessful revolutionary strikes therefore rests upon inadequate premises. 

Two brief chapters describe the effects of world-competition upon 
British industry, with the resulting effort on the part of employers and 
laborers to shift the burden. The development of the crisis in the strate- 
gic moves of the contestants is traced in detail. On behalf of the employ- 
ers, the dominant faction in the British cabinet took the initiative in 
forcing an open conflict. The strike was thus made political, revolution- 
ary; for it was a contest headed by the established functionaries. The 
methods employed by the “capitalistic” interests and the government are 
recounted and the solidarity of the masses is contrasted with the hesi- 
tancy of the leaders, who feared the power which they controlled. 

The strike tactics and the attempts to assume the functions of local 
government, portrayed by frequent quotations from local trade-council 
documents, give a picture of the process whereby the center of loyalty 
and the allotment of functions may shift so as to mark a social revolution. 
But the direction which the development may take in establishing a new 
equilibrium will in all probability be in some line other than that as- 
sumed by the author. However, the book is valuable because the atti- 
tudes expressed are data worthy of attention, and because the narrative 
and source materials exhibit conflict behavior in the attempt of interest 
groups to secure a form of social organization which is in keeping with 
their interests and traditions. 

E. T. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Our Testing Time. Will the White Race Win Through? By J. H. 
CurLE. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 301. 
$2.50. 

This book on problems of race and population was written by a min- 
ing engineer who has spent the most of his life in travel. So far as it may 
be said to have a central thesis, it is to the effect that the continuance of 
civilization depends upon the white people of Western Europe. The East 
Europeans are lacking in stability, while the colored peoples are lacking 
in mentality. But the white peoples are undergoing a rapid degeneration. 
They are endangered, on the one hand, by the rapid increase of the col- 
ored races, and on the other hand, by their failure to destroy and prevent 
the reproduction of the unfit. The dangers facing civilization may })» 
avoided by the abolition of democratic forms of government and by the 
issuance of breeding certificates. 

The book is wholly without merit. Half its space is given to incon- 
sequential chatter unrelated to the general theme. It adds nothing of 
either fact or interpretation to what is generally known; it does not even 
make a clear statement of the position, quite aside from the merits of the 
position itself. The book is an excellent illustration of the fact that a 
publishing house that is not content to circulate nonsense for the con- 
sumption of the semiliterate must have editorial advice from scholars in 


the field of its publication. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Social Statistics: Statistical Methods Applied to Sociology. By 
MANUEL C. Etmer. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1926. 
Pp. 306. 

This book is intended as a compact outline of statistical methods 
most useful to students of sociology and social work. Besides the usual 
chapters on the collection of data, tabulation, graphic presentation, av- 
erages, ratios, index numbers, skewness, dispersion, probability, and cor- 
relation, there are chapters on the nature and function of social statistics. 
In conclusion, the author has made an attempt to bring together all the 
parts into a unified statistical process of analysis. 

There are, unfortunately, a number of typographical errors in the 
illustrations of statistical computation and in the formulas presented 
(chiefly in chapters ix, x and xi) which will detract from the usefulness 
of the first edition, both to students and to instructors. Teachers of so- 
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cial statistics, nevertheless, will undoubtedly find this a welcome addition 
to the group of available texts, of which there are all too few. Choice be- 
tween this book and such texts as Professor Chaddock’s Principles and 
Methods of Statistics and Dean Day’s Statistical Analysis will depend 
largely upon the amount of time at one’s disposal and his conception of 
what he wishes to accomplish. Both Professor Chaddock and Dean Day 
have written their texts from the point of view of one interested in sta- 
tistical methods in general rather than in particular. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Elmer’s book is likely to appeal more generally to the sociologist 
because it has been written more in terms of his peculiar problems than 


either of the two texts mentioned. 
ERNEST R. Mowrer 


CHICAGO 


Protective Labor Legislation: With special reference to women in 
the state of New York. By ELIzABETH FAULKNER BAKER, 
Pu.D. “Columbia University Studies in Political Science,” 
Vol. CXVI, No. 2. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1925. Pp. 467. 

This bulky dissertation traces the development of special legislation 
designed to safeguard the health and the morals of women in industry in 
the United States, with special reference to New York State. The author 
finds that women, in their dealings with employers, are not so able as 
men to take care of themselves. She sees one reason for this in their 
youth, since 42.8 per cent of gainfully employed women in the United 
States were under twenty-five years of age. Another reason for protective 
legislation is found in the fact that one-fifth of all employed females are 
married; and of these 2,000,000 women, one-half are mothers, who need 
protection not only for themselves but for the sake of their families. 
There is more sickness among female workers than among males, and 
women seem to be less resistant physiologically to the wear and tear of 
industrial life. Where protective legislation has been enacted, however, it 
has sometimes been found to result in discrimination against women, 
rather than in their protection. In some industries they have been “pro- 
tected to the vanishing point,” and in many others protection has retard- 
ed their organization into trade unions. The author argues for legislation 
that is based upon a sound physiology of sex, rather than upon tradition. 
She contends that health insurance, strengthening of bargaining power 
through organization, equalization of compensation between men and 
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women workers, and general protective legislation for men and women 
alike, with special protection for minors, will ultimately solve the problem. 
Louis WIRTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Worker Looks at Government. By ArtTHUR W. CALHOUN. 
New York: International Publishers, 1927. Pp. 176. $1.60. 


The real title of this book should have been “How the worker should 
and will look at government when his left-wing leaders have taught him 
thoroughgoing class consciousness.” It is biased by an outlook derived 
from Marx, Oppenheimer, and Veblen; it is strong on the critical, but 
weak on the constructive, side; and it is avowedly limited to a popular 
treatment of “such aspects of American government as are of most sig- 
nificance for the workers.”” Nevertheless it is well written and challenges 
even by its half-statements. The problems listed at the end of each chap- 
ter should be provocative to the most orthodox teacher of economics or 
government. The basic thesis, that since government is not a fundamental 
social institution but an exploitive agency, political forms matter little, 
does not prevent the author from urging Labor to curb the courts, limit 
the executive, exalt Congress, study taxation, or form a real Labor party. 
A pronounced cautiousness on single tax and government ownership, a 
recognition that real wages are two or three times as high as before the 
Industrial Revolution, and that Labor has more power than it uses, and 
a frank admission that Labor organizations do not pretend to practice or 
guarantee freedom of speech, reveal the realist scholar under his some- 
what propagandist skin. Sociologically speaking, the gravest defect in 
the book perhaps is its stretching of the term “political” to cover indis- 
criminately most agencies for manipulation, culture, or social control, 
such as advertising, the church, and lodges. An abuse of terminology al- 
most inevitably lends itself to loose statement and cynicism. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Folk High-Schools of Denmark and the Development of a 
Farming Community. By HoLcER Brectrup, HANs LUND, 
and Peter MANNICHE. London: Oxford University Press, 


1926. Pp. 168. 

To anyone who really hopes to understand the folk high schools and 
their influence on Danish life and prosperity, this book will furnish a 
wealth of information. Written by men who are intimately associated 
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with the schools, it produces a sense of confidence in its accuracy and 
adequacy which is lacking in the writing of any mere visitor, who writes 
inevitably in a slightly less convincing fashion. The factual evidence 
which is here presented saves the book from the accusation of prejudice 
and makes it extremely useful as a source of information on the history 
of the folk schools, on the personalities which made them what they were 
and are, and on the economic and cultural effects which have been shown 
in the relatively short period of their existence. 

The last four chapters deal with the high schools of the twentieth 
century in general and in particular, and are an immensely valuable con- 
tribution to the meager literature on the subject, which deals rather more 
with the theory and historic significance of the schools than with their 
place in modern life. It is stimulating to read of the adaptations to the 
new day which are being made in an effort to continue to “teach the 
young that earthly life must not degenerate into an egotistic struggle for 
existence, but must be a community-life for all men, so that the country 
in which they live, and, furthermore, the whole world, becomes the com- 
mon home ir’ which all people co-operate.” That the high schools have 
achieved this purpose in the past is, perhaps, the largest reason for the 


increasing interest in them today. 
Mitprep H. McAFree 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Japanese Womanhood. By ALLEN K. Faust, Pu.D. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. Pp. ix-+-161. $1.50. 

Dr. Faust has lived in Japan for twenty-five years, and has been 
president of Miyagi College, a college for girls, for more than half of that 
time. It has been said that the Japanese woman is man-made, and she 
certainly does seem to have all the virtues which men could, in their wild- 
est imaginings, incorporate into the feminine type. 

In spite of this, Dr. Faust adds, there is more divorce in Japan than 
anywhere else in the world. The United States is second, but here women 
also have the privilege of asking for them. 

It is a country of contradictions, to our minds. There is no regular 
courtship period, but they do have trial marriages, sanctioned by law. 

Women are not “in society,” except as represented by the geisha, 
whose position is rather an anomalous one; the tendency, however, among 
thinking Japanese is toward preparing the younger women for more in- 
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fluence in social and civic life. All sorts of vocations are being studied. 
Suffrage for women is being observed and reported upon by the Japanese 
newspapers, to see how it works in Europe and America. 

The past twenty-five years have worked more changes in Japan than 
in all the ages past, but still, what has been called “The Woman’s 
Prayer,” written by Madame Ito and translated by Madame Yukio 
Osaki, holds good: 

The law of this world, that mortals share, 
Is hard to bear. 
Yet only in my dreams I dare pray 
For my own way. 
CLARA CAHILL PARK 


CHICAGO 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By H. J. Rose. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. ix+ -53. $2.50. 

Since the breakdown of the theory of unilinear development in the 
cultural realm, scholarship is turning to the more fruitful effort of pre- 
senting in perspective the development of single peoples. This book is 
devoted to the task of sifting out the materials that belong to primitivity 
in Italy. The survey covers what is ordinarily included under the rubrics 
of religion and law. The method is cautiously comparative. In addition 
to the materials provided by archaeology and philology, the author 
presses into service the materials and methods of the sciences of physical 
an‘hropology, ethnology, psychology, and comparative religion. Forms 
which pass the test of primitivity, according to the author, are actual 
savage customs lasting on into the historical age, customs which can be 
shown to be derived from savage ones, or cases where a savage mentality 
must be postulated to explain why things are done in one way rather than 
in another. The book puts life into the early materials, though it is cer- 
tain that in many matters the presented interpretation will be challenged 
by specialists in the religious sciences, which, in the uncertain state of 
our understanding of religious origins, is an excellent thing. The pub- 
lisher announces that the book is intended for the “delight of the general 
reader.” This does not mean that it may be neglected by specialists. 

A. Eustace HAYDON 


UNIVERSITY OF (CHICAGO 
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The Drifting Home. By ERNEsT R. Groves. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. viii-++-217. $1.75. 

While this little volume is frankly addressed to the general reading 
public rather than to specialists, it contains many points farther thought 
out and better stated, perhaps, than can be found elsewhere in the litera- 
ture. These include the réle of the family in child development (pp. 41- 
54); children as 2 luxury in the middle-class family (pp. 95-101); the 
statement of the aspirations of youth in revolt (pp. 119-30); the au- 
thor’s informal classification of “bad families” (pp. 138-52); and the 
bearing of the nursery school and the companionate upon the future of 
family life (pp. 208-17). 

In this book Professor Groves evinces, although without any tech- 
nical display and not a single citation, his knowledge of psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and sociological literature in its application to the interpre- 
tation of family life, as well as the wisdom gained from his own experience 
in dealing with personal and familial problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Ernest W. Burcess 


New Challenges to Faith. By SHERWoop Eppy. New York: 


George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 256. $1.50. 

Sherwood Eddy is the master dragoman of the intelligentsia of Amer- 
ica. His summer trips to the capitols of Europe have become an institu- 
tion of international importance. A year or so ago Mr. Eddy took nine 
months off to catch up in his studies, and became a student at the Union 
Theological Seminary and at Columbia University. 

This book is an account of the recent movements of thought that the 
Protestant churches must become aware of. The book is almost as 
breathless as the summer trips are reputed to be. It hurries from the new 
psychology to industrial maladjustments, from the virgin birth (an as- 
tonishing topic to be included in such a work) to Professor Millikan’s 
electron and the latest social creed of the churches. Religious experience 
is constantly required to reinterpret itself in the forms of thought that 
become fashionable in each succeeding generation, and to reapply itself 
to the changing social situation. Has there ever been a time when this 
reinterpretation and reapplication must take place simultaneously on so 
many fronts as today? New Challenges to Faith gives evidence that rep- 
resentative Christian leaders are not biind to the current needs. It should 
prove a stimulating middleman for large sections of the Protestant con- 


stituency. 
y A. C. McGIrFERrt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes: Exploration and Adventure 
in Maya Lands. By THomaAs GANN, F.R.G.S. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


With modesty and with charm Dr. Gann converses about his travels 
during 1926 among the Mayas, both modern and archaeological. The 
two threads of narrative, that of the author’s personal adventures and 
that of the development of our knowledge of Maya history as he and 
other field-workers uncover new cities and read new dates, advance to- 
gether through a popular volume illuminated by photograph and anec- 
dote. Here are the flowers and waterfalls, the chiggers and the malaria, 
of travel in the bush. Here are the shrines and the shootings, the drink 
and the dances, of the Indians now living from Yucatan to northern Hon- 
duras. And here is the discovery of the great site of Coba, and of other 
corroborating dated stelae, with the proof which they bring of the settle- 
ment of Yucatan several centuries earlier than had been supposed. As 
the reader is carried along on the advancing front of archaeological 
knowledge, Dr. Gann contrives to make him familiar with the essentials 
of what is already known. This is a “travel book” of a sort worth writing. 


TepozTLan, More.os, Mexico ROBERT REDFIELD 


Population Problems. By Epwarp Byron ReEutTEeER. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. xvii+-338. $2.00. 

“The present volume undertakes to state, in a very simple, non-tech- 
nical way, a few of the related problems of the population. It makes no 
pretense to completeness and no effort to advance a general population 
theory.” 

Within the limits and claims made by the author in the foregoing 
lines from his Preface, this work undoubtedly deserves the place it 
has won. 

Nevertheless it seems in point to refer to Sombart’s Hochkapitalis- 
mus as cottaining a more fundamental criticism of general population 
theories as well as a methodological basis for researches in population. 
Any population theory, says Sombart, must limit itself in time and space 
—that is, to a culture period and to an area—and the selection of the 
period and the area must be justified. It must be further limited to 
groups within the time and space limits, as classes, sects, occupations, 
etc. In short, sociology has as its task in this respect to study types of 
population groupings with their tendencies, rather than merely to criti- 
cize the so-called “general theories.” Everett C. HucHeEs 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Handbook of Rural Secial Resources. Edited by Henry Israry 
and Benson Y. Lanpis. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. Pp. x-+204. 

Needed Readjustments in Rural Life. Proceedings of the Eighth 
National Country Life Conference at Richmond, Virginia, 
1925. New York: American Country Life Association, 1926. 
Pp. vii+158. 

The Handbook is partly a compilation of materials formerly out of 
print, and partly an interpretation by several specialists of recent de- 
velopments in the rural field. It is published “as a source of concise in- 
formation for teachers of rural social science, ministers, church admin- 
istrators, social workers, extension workers, teachers, and administrators 
of public schools, etc.’ This small volume is crowded with sufficient fac- 
tual information to make a good handbook. 

The papers and discussions of the 1925 Country Life Conference are 
too varied to bear compression into a brief review. From the list of his 
“needed readjustments” given, one gathers the impression that the farmer 


is maladjusted in almost all his relationships. 
Epcar T. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Problems of the Family. By Ernest R. Groves. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. ix+314. 

“This book, written as a text for use in normal school and college 
classes, emphasizes, as its title suggests, the social function of the family.” 
It is in these words that the author defines at once the aim of his volume 
and the audience for which it is written. Teachers of undergraduates de- 
sirous of a textbook which deals primarily with the modern family (only 
two chapters are devoted to historical background) will in all probability 
find this need supplied by the latest work of Professor Groves. The vol- 
ume performs a service in stating the many problems of family life and 
in offering practical solutions based in part upon psychological and so- 
ciological science, and perhaps in even larger part upon the experience 
and wisdom of the writer. 

Particularly valuable is the twenty-two-page appendix given over 
mainly to well selected and classified bibliographies, as well as topics for 


discussion and subjects for reports. 
E. W. BurGEss 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Co-operative Democracy (through voluntary association of the 
people as consumers). By JAMEs PETER WARBASSE. 2d ed., 
completely revised. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+-331. $3.00. 

Although the first edition of this work appeared only four years ago, 
its present form is greatly improved, for at least two reasons: first, be- 
cause it is 160 pages shorter; second, because it covers the achievements 
of twenty million more co-operators in eight more countries. Evidently 
both the co-operative movement and the author’s knowledge are rapidly 
expanding. The avowedly radical aims of the movement, its utter rejec- 
tion of force or coercion, its voluntary and evolutionary character, its em- 
phasis upon service not profits, its common-sense aim to make everybody 
a worker and an owner, its advice to labor to renounce class warfare, and 
its appeal for international co-operation are still the backbone of the 
book. The author has simply boiled out certain redundancies. The ex- 
cellent index and selected bibliography add to the effectiveness of the 
book. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Annals of the Magic Isle. By W. Ratpu HAtt Carne. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 356. 


Hall Caine has more than once occupied himself with the Isle of Man 
and the legends of this and other homes of the Celt. If he would be con- 
tent with plain story-telling his work would be at once of greater value 
and more readable. As it is, the materials, some of which are interesting, 
must be dug out of a mass of author’s fantasy, vague generalizations, and 
more-or-less flowery language. The use of the term “Celtica” to de- 
note apparently most of northern Europe, when inhabited by Celts, and 
at the same time a supposed racial group, has little meaning. Yet he goes 
on to discuss the rise and fall of this somewhat mystic entity. It is the 
simpler tales, not of kings and heroes, but of the common folk, portray- 
ing more or less primitive social customs, that may be of interest to the 
student of social institutions. There is a reader’s index, but no bibli- 
ography. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


78 CALLE DE LAS SCIENCIAS 
Tacusaya, D.F. 
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La Loi de Variation de la Valeur et les Mouvements Généraux des 
Prix. By MENTOR BouNIATIAN. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1927. 
Pp. 154. Paper, Fr. 12. 

La Monnaie: Ses Systémes et ses Phénomeénes en Europe Cenirale. 
By ELEMER Hantos. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1927. Pp. 259. 

Traité d’Economie Rationnelle. By ALFONSO DE PretTR:-ToNELLI. 
Translated from the 3d Italian edition by H. GAMBrer. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1927. Pp. 640. Paper, Fr. go. 

These three volumes, which have just been added to the Bibliothéque 
Internationale d’ Economie Politique, edited by Alfred Bonnett, are all 
technical works which are of more general interest and importance to 
political economists than to sociologists. With the growth of the convic- 
tion among sociologists that they have something to contribute and some- 
thing to learn from the study of economic organization, however, it be- 
hooves many students of special sociological problems to keep in touch 
with the large and rapidly growing literature which the economists are 
producing. Of these three volumes, the first, Te Law of the Variation of 
Value and the General Movements of Prices, by Professor Bouniatian, 
formerly of the Polytechnic Institute of Tiflis, is of least interest to so- 
ciologists because most closely limited in scope to the field of economic 
analysis, narrowly defined. It is an attempt at the restatement and clari- 
fication of the so-called “orthodox” value theory, with particular refer- 
ence to the explanation of economic cycles. The author has based his 
theory of value upon an antiquated psychology, which, however, may 
very well serve the purposes of rigorous economic analysis. 

Money: Its Systems and Phenomena in Central Europe, by Ele- 
mer Hantos, former secretary of’state for Hungary, on the other hand, 
contains much material which will interest sociologists, particularly stu- 
dents of the new specialty which is being termed “human ecology.” The 
author has compressed into its 250 pages a vast amount of statistical in- 
formation regarding the period of inflation and deflation of the currencies 
of European states. What is of greater sociological interest, however, is 
his revealing discussion of the manner in which political problems arise 
out of the attempt to impose control upon the monetary institutions cre- 
ated to serve business and industry. International economic relations in 
Central Europe have developed to a point where the separate states set 
up by the peace treaties after the World War cannot remain economically 
independent of one another, however much they may desire to do so. The 
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author recommends that a monetary union of these states be created as 
the necessary pre-condition of wholesome commercial and industrial re- 
construction. 

Professor Pietri-Tonelli’s Treatise on Rational Economics is pri- 
marily a study in the rigidly mathematical type of economics, and as 
such is unintelligible to anyone who has not a working command of the 
methods of calculus. In defining and delimiting his field, however, the 
author has made some very provocative statements concerning the rela- 
tions and the respective limitations of economic and sociological methods. 
He holds, for example (pp. 247-48), that two elements enter into the de- 
termination of commercial and industrial equilibrium: (1) an interplay 
of desires and obstacles to their satisfaction, which can be studied by eco- 
nomic methods, and (2) the operation of extra-economic forces, “which 
form the object of study in other sciences, such as sociology, etc., from 
which the science of economics may take special solutions of extra-eco- 
nomic problems, to place them as such among the data of the economic 
problem.” “In fact, there will come about,” he continues, “between eco- 
nomics on the one side and sociology on the other, that which happens to 
other sciences—the data of economics are the unknowns of sociolgy.”’ 
The concluding chapter of this volume consists of an illuminating brief 
discussion of economic cycles, in which the author points out that eco- 
nomic cycles are tending to become a phenomenon of world-economy, re- 
flecting the world-wide interdependence of economic processes. 

Perhaps what these studies all tend to demonstrate most clearly is 
that, upon certain conditions, economics can be made an exact science. 
The conditions are: (1) that the science deal with only a certain part of 
the actual phenomena with which it is concerned, abstracted from the 
experienced totality; and (2) that the task of economics be defined as the 
construction, on the basis of certain postulates like those of Euclidean ge- 
ometry, of a framework by reference to which certain aspects of concrete 
social processes can be expanded. 

Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Ole Rynning’s True Account of America. Translated and edited by THE- 
oporE G. BLecEN. Minneapolis: Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, 1926. Pp. vi-+-100. $1.00. 


This volume is the first of a new series on “Travel and Description,” made 
up of books and pamphlets written by Norwegian immigrants and travelers in 
America. Ole Rynning was one of the early Norwegian immigrants settling in 
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the Middle West. For the benefit of prospective emigrants ian Norway he had 
published in 1838 A True Account of America, in which he answered such 
questions as: How far is the United States from Norway? What does good 
land cost? How high are wages? Is there danger from disease? Is there rea- 
son to fear wild animals and the Indians? Are immigrants likely to be sold as 
slaves? The book is interesting chiefly in implying the quaint notions of Amer- 
ican life which Rynning endeavored to dispel. It throws little light on immi- 
grant social life. 


Criminal Obscenity: A Plea for Its Suppression. By JoHN Forp, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1926. Pp. 143. $1.50. 

Here is an essay which exhausts the thesaurus of synonyms for “indecent.” 
Its general import may be gathered from the following sentence: “Give us the 
construction and procedure of the federal courts, and the foul stream of de- 
pravity now debauching the minds, corrupting the hearts, and polluting the 
souls of the rising generation will be effectively dammed.” 

The value of the book lies in the appendixes, which furnish the text of 
judicial decisions in several cases of violation of the laws against obscene pub- 
lications, together with the penal law of Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, 
and the United States. 


A Short History of Marriage. By EpwARD WESTERMARCK. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xiii+-327. $3.50. 


This book was put together by a selection of certain chapters, abridged by 
omitting illustrative material, from the three-volume, fifth edition of the au- 


thor’s History of Human Marriage. The chapters chosen from the larger work 
are those which deal with marriage as a social institution. Teachers will find 
in the shorter volume a more satisfactory reference work for undergraduate 
students. 


Delineations of American Scenery and Character. By JoHN JAMEs Av- 
puBON. New York: G. A. Baker & Co., 1926. Pp. xlix+-349. $4.50. 
This book is a collection of sketches of American frontier life between 

1808 and 1834. Audubon, as some may recall, was a famous ornithologist, who, 


in his quest after birds, traveled widely over the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi. The sketches are of interest to sociologists in the occasional depicting of 


pioneer customs. 

History of Labour in the United States. By Joun R. Commons and As- 
sociaTES. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 2 vols. Pp. xxv-+- 
623; xx-+-620. $8.00 per set. . 


This valuable and noteworthy history, first published in 1918, endeavors 
to trace the history of labor movements in the United States, particularly with 
reference to their philosophies and ideals. The present volumes are merely 
reprints, differing only in that they suffer from very poor ink and a messy job 


of printing. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia Lea 
Remelin, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification published 
in the January issue. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


An Experimental Study of the Differentiation of Temperaments on a Basis of 
Rate and Strength—By means of experiments in measuring rate and strength of 
response, certain physiological states accompanying performance of the tests, and a 
series of questionaries, an attempt is made to classify a group of forty-four students 
into the four reaction types of quick-strong, quick-weak, slow-strong, and slow- 
weak. From this study it is concluded: First, there is a slight indication of the pos- 
sibility of a common rate factor in experiments in which speed and accuracy were 
equally stressed and in those where rate was voluntary. Second, a common strength 
factor is suggested to a slight degree where speed and accuracy were stressed equally 
and where emphasis was placed on accuracy. Third, the forty-four cases do not fall 
sharply into four groups on a basis of the experimenial scores, but a few cases 
showed consistently quick reactions which were regularly strong or weak; and oth- 
ers showed consistently slow reactions which were regularly strong or weak. Fourth, 
the physiological measures give no evidence of types, and are not consistent with the 
other experiments. Fifth, the questionary rate and strength scores do not divide the 
students into distinct groups, although a few cases show consistent rate and strength 
reactions. Sixth, there is no significant agreement between the experimental and 
questionary classifications. Seventh, in general it is felt that although there may be 
general rate and strength factors as they are herein defined, still, in so far as the 
questionaries yield evidence concerning temperament, these factors do not seem to be 
related to temperament.—M. F. Baxter, American Journal of Psychology, XX XVIII 
(January, 1927), 59-96. (1, 2; IX, 2.) L.$. C. 


Fallacies of Racial Inferiority.—We may speak of racial heredity when we are 
dealing with traits which are common to every individual of a race, and thus set it 
off definitely from every individual in another race. We may say, for instance, that 
pigmentation and hair-form of the Negro are determined by racial heredity because 
they belong to all the Negroes, but we may not say that a certain size of the brain of 
the Negro is racially determined as against the brain size of Europeans, for the rea- 
son that a very large number of individuals are found in both races which have the 
same brain size. As we are more interested in the functioning of the body than in 
bodily formm when we speak about various races and their characteristics, the ques- 
tion arises whether there is any difference in mental reaction between various races. 
We recognize that the functions of the body, physiological as well as mental, are de- 
termined to a much greater extent by environment than is the anatomical form of 
the body. The wide range of variety in mental reaction, which is found in every 
single individual, makes it plausible that with a change of geographical and social 
environment a thorough modification of function, particularly of mental functioning, 
will occur. To judge a race on the basis of intelligence tests is fallacious, because 
these tests are based on the experience of American city life. There is no reason to 
suppose that from the present migration from all parts of Europe and from many 
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parts of Asia there will result an inferior mixed population. All historical, biological, 
and sociological considerations point to the conclusion that we have at present 
merely a repetition on a large scale of the phenomena of mixture from which have 
sprung the present European nations.—Franz Boas, Current History, XXV (1927), 
676-82. (I, 2.) C.C.W. 


Defects in the Zone of Language (Word Deafness and Word Blindness) and 
Their Influence in Education and Behavior.—Intelligence is largely dependent upon 
language in the broad sense, and defects in the ability to use language as seen in 
word-blindness and word-deafness often lead to retardation in school and are sources 
of many behavior difficulties. Psychotic reaction patterns which grow out of defects 
in the zone of language are: (1) A contented, apathetic disregard of the handicap 
and its results. (2) A mild paranoid reaction toward teachers, becoming a source of 
misbehavior, truancy, and depredation upon school property. (3) A well-developed 
sense of inferiority, a prolific cause of behavior difficulties and truancy. (4) Emo- 
tional blocking, consisting for the most part of a “blocking” of output when any- 
thing is demanded, as a task or assignment. Recognition of these defects and even 
partial correction leads to better educational progress and better social adjustment.— 
E. B. McReady, American Journal of Psychiatry, V1 (October, 1926), 267-77. (I, 
3, 


Special Investigation of Children in Industry Attending Part-Time School.— 
This investigation covered ali the part-time schools maintained in the state of Iowa. 
Schools of twelve cities comprise this group. The study was undertaken in the at- 
tempt to gain a more thorough knowledge of the reasons that cause children to dis- 
continue school between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, and to arrive at some 
conclusions concerning the economic and social backgrounds of these children. An 
exhaustive statistical analysis of this group was made which included tabulations of : 
children’s reasons for leaving school, grades at which children stopped school, their 
efficiency in school, amount of time they were idle after leaving school, the number 
of jobs and time in each; how jobs were found, children’s preference for work, size 
of families, average wage in each family, wage of heads of families, housing condi- 
tions, nationality of parents and children, broken homes, normal family life, amount 
of time and average attendance in the part-time school, etc. Included also in this 
study were a number of more intensive case studies, summaries of which are given.— 
Ellen M. Rourke, Jowa State Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 17 (1926). (1, 3; IX, 4.) 

L.S.C. 


Periodicity and Play Behavior.—A study of over six thousand children indi- 
cates that attempts to differentiate certain chronological age periods in terms of dif- 
ferences displayed by children in diversity of play activities during these periods 
seem unjustifiable. Nor can any age or group of ages between seven and a half and 
nineteen and a half years, inclusive, be characterized by play behavior primarily 
social or primarily individualistic. Play trends which characterize a given age group 
seem to be the result of gradual changes occurring during the growth period. These 
changes are not sudden and characterized by periodicity, but are gradual and con- 
tingent —H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII 
(February, 1927), 115-18. (I, 3, 4.) L.S. C. 


Environmental Factors in the Behavior of Children.—Behavior, whether de- 
fined narrowly or broadly, may be thought of as reaction of an individual to situa- 
tions which pile up tension or energy which is discharged by reaction. There is a 
tendency to the establishment of fixed modes of response and to automatic reaction 
patterns by the continuous process of conditioning. This fixing of automatic types 
of reaction of the internal functions takes place early in the life of the human or- 
ganism. This is largely because these internal functions are direct biological re- 
sponses to protoplasmic needs. The external reactions to external situations, however, 
are less fixed. The behavior is modified by the environmental situations. Stu- 
dents in this field have been too apt to see their problems either in terms of heredi- 
tary constitution or in terms of environment, whereas the most productive point of 
view seems to be that of a dynamic organism subject to certain laws of growth and 
relationships to the physical environment, which is in a process of constantly chang- 
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ing adjustment to fixed and dynamic external factors. Environment must be consid- 
ered as a dynamic situation composed of persons, groups, and widening experiences 
with the world, rather than a fixed factor. The individual must be studied, not as an 
isolated unit, but as a part of an interacting situation—L. G. Lowry, American 
Journal of Psychiatry, V1 (October, 1926), 227-42. (1, 4.) L.5. C. 


Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung (The Sociolozy of the 
Development of Literary Taste).—Ludwig Schiicking analyzes the influence of the 
scholar, the literary critic, and of various social groups upon the writer, who is ac- 
knowledged to be a product of the spirit of his times. That various authors in dif- 
ferent cultures and in different centuries have expressed certain judgments of value 
present in their own social milieux does not imply that such values need be consid- 
ered absolute or true values. It merely means that such a judgment has been com- 
mon to these milieux—Review by Charles Lalo, L’Annee Sociologique, I (943- 24), 
969. (1, 4; VII, 2; III, 6; X, 2.) E. L. R. 


The Function of Clothing and of Bodily Adornment.—Widely differing expla- 
nations of the origins of clothing have been offered by students of anthropology and 
psychology. By some, clothing is viewed as a sign of modesty, and is thought to have 
come into use when feelings of shame began to be experienced. Investigators like 
Westermarck, Hirn, and Grosse, however, have swung to the opposite extreme, and 
hold that clothing was first used in coquetry or exhibitionism. According to them, 
sexual stimulation was the basi for the use of ornamentation and clothing, and con- 
tinued as the main function of clothing. Some evidence points to the early use of 
clothing as protection. Other findings indicate its use to enhance self feeling or to 
distinguish the wearer, certain objects of dress being worn only by persons playing 
certain réles in the group life. Still another view is that clothing and ornamentation 
originated in the attempt to assert superiority over lower animals. Closely akin to 
this is the view that clothing became a mark of status in the group. There are other 
investigators who hold that clothing and other bodily adornment originated among 
those of aesthetic tastes. The present movement in dress among women cannot be 
interpreted as a sign of greater moral laxity or less modesty; and it is hoped that 
woman’s freedom in the modern world will be used to develop finer aesthetic tastes 
in adornment. This may bring about a more aesthetic garb for men.—H. C. San- 
born, American Journal of Psychology, XXXVUI (January, 1927), 1-20. d, 4; 

L. S.C. 


III, 6.) 
Il. THE FAMILY 


Uber das Heutige Sexualideal des Maunes (On the Sexual Ideal of Men of 
Today).—Man’s sexual idealizations are unaergoing marked changes. On the one 
hand, woman has freed herself from former narrowly defined réles of living and has 
discarded many of the secondary sexual characteristics of the past. On the other 
hand, man has lost and is losing strength in his sexual impulses, owing to the drain- 
ing of his energies by the complexity of modern life—Walther Riese, Die Neue 
Generation, XII (February, 1927), 54-56. (II, 1.) E.A.A. 


L’Avenir de la Famille Conjugal (The Future of the Conjugal Family).— 
Changes in the social milieu are reflected ix changes in the domestic milieu and the 
spirit of the family. There wil! always be two sets of factors at work in the relation 
of the sexes. On the one hand there are the erotic impulse, the desire for novelty, and 
appetites; on the other hand, the desire for security, for the active sympathy of con- 
jugal life, for confidence, for perfect and continuous communion, and for a home and 
children. To say that monogamy is contrary to nature is to discount this latter set 
of factors, which may be considered as acting in favor of the social organization of 
the conjugal life. The present mode of economic production, whereby all members 
of the family tend to be drawn into the vast forces of production, as well as the 
many worlds which urban life offers to the individual, have weakened family soli- 
darity. The old ethico-religious beliefs—marriage as a sacrament, the exaggerated 
mysticism of chastity, the absolute power of the father—these have fallen into desue- 
tude, and the new “mystic” conception of the family as a union by consent of those 
who are on a footing of equality and bound by the moral conscience of the individu- 
als has not yet become established. However, these factors will make realizable a 
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family in the future less rigid than the old, which may keep pace with the unfolding 
psychical life of man. The protection which the modern state offers to the individua! 
reinforces the democratic spirit within the family and the rights of individual mem- 
bers, thus tending to preserve obligations intact, but on an individualistic basis. To 
think that the family will not change is to neglect its obvious connection with, and 
dependence upon, the economic, intellectual, scientific, political, and judicial aspects 
of society. Change, however, does not mean dissolution. Such a conclusion cannot 
enter into sociological predictions. When the family comes to be based on an equal- 
ity of moral personalities, wherein adultery will not be a crime, but the violation of 
a contract; wherein self-government of members will replace the authority of the 
head; we may expect this liberty to be conducive to the increased valuation and 
stability of the family —G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Novem- 
ber—December, 1926), 629-45. (II, 3.) E.L.R. 


Happiness in Relation to Age at Marriage.—-The data for this study were 
gathered from the records of the Court of Domestic Relations of Philadelphia. 
Analysis of the materials revealed that the ideal age for marriage is about twenty- 
nine years for the groom and twenty-four years for the bride. Deviations of four 
years on either side of the ideal age for the groom, or of two years on either side of 
the ideal age for the bride, make no appreciable difference. Marriages in which the 
bride is under twenty-one years of age, or the groom under twenty-four, become 
rapidly more dangerous as younger ages are considered. Marriages in which either 
party is nineteen or younger are from ten to a hundred times as risky as are mar- 
riages at the ideal age, and marriages of persons over thirty-eight years of age are 
from two to five times as likely to result in domestic difficulties as are marriages at 
the ideal age-——Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, Journal of Social Hygiene, XII 
(October, 1926), 403-7. (II, 3.) bo. C. 


The Missing Rooms.—The World War left the housing shortage so acute that 
we now pay for two rooms what would formerly have obtained a home adequate to 
house a family. The consequence is that at least two rooms go into the discard, and 
these two rooms are, spiritually and socially, the most important in the home—the 
guest chamber and the nursery. The price to be paid for including these two vital 
rooms is too high for the average city family; but what of the price paid for omit- 
ting them? The price is paid in terms of social well-being, at the expense of the two 
oldest social traditions: the family and the art of hospitality —John Carter, Atlantic 
Monthly, CXXXIX (1927), 251-58. (II, 3; VI, 1.) : c.Cc. W. 


III, PECPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Essai sur le Don, Form Archaique de l’Echange. (Essay on the Gift, an 
Archaic Form of Exchange).—Exchange of gifts between groups in primitive soci- 
eties, while seeming to be a voluntary and free practice, really represents an archaic 
form of exchange, resulting, as all exchange does, from a division of labor. In its 
primitive forms it is an exchange between groups, and not between individuals. It 
may, however, be studied also among peoples who have passed the stage of presenta- 
tions totale, but who do not know as yet individual contract and money bargaining. 
The exchange of gifts is not confined to economic goods alone. Services, rites, ban- 
quets, women, and children are given and received. The explanation of the obliga- 
tory character, the compulsory nature, of this generosity is explainable in terms oi 
the spiritism of primitive peoples. Ownership which one cedes to another is the 
bearer of manu, that is, of the power of the giver and of his clan. This power actual- 
ly deserts the giver until an equal gift is received. Then power is restored and rap 
port established. Our judicial and economic structures have arisen from such insti- 
tutions, which have left their trace on societies which do not quite equal our stage o! 
development. Not alone in certain legal forms, but also in the invitation which must 
be given and accepted, in the almsgiver who receives a blessing for his gift, we recog- 
nize such traces. We grant that artists have a right over their creations, literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic, although such creations have passed out of their actual posses- 
sion. Today our ideal of a society is one wherein mutual faith between the group 
and the individual should be maintained, wherein the group should accord to the 
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individual freedom and yet a contributory interest in his welfare. M. Maurs’ work, 
published under this title in L’Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), presents fully and 
convincingly a vast body of social data, and from it works up to an understanding 
of the spirit and form of certain social facts—Reviewed by G. H. Luquet, L’Anthro- 
pologie, XXXVI (1926), 371-73. (III, 1, 6; VII, 1.) E. L. R. 


Die Sintflut in Sage und Wissenschaft (The Deluge in Lore and Science).— 
Dr. Johannes Riem has assembled all discovered traditions relative to the deluge or 
analogous phenomena. They number 268. The saving of heroic figures occurs in 
119 of these stories, and is accomplished by boat, by retreat to a mountain top, a 
tree top, or to the shelter of a cavern. In seventy-five cases the deluge is attributed 
to the fault of a people or of an individual, or to the vengeance of a god. There are 
various explanations as to how repopulation was accomplished after the catastrophe. 
The deluge is assumed to be the result of the cooling by snow of the perpetual clouds 
surrounding the earth during the tertiary epoch. Tertiary man remembered this 
event.—Review, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, Il (May, 1926), 538. (III, 2, 6.) 

E. L. R. 


I Immigration Italienne dans le Sud-Ouest (The Italian Immigration in the 
Southwest).—Since the war, thousands of Italians have come into southwest France 
to supply the deficiency of agricultural workers. They have come not only to work 
but to become proprietors. In the last four years more than forty-six thousand have 
entered France. Some have returned. But those who, having settled on French terri- 
tory, still preserve allegiance to the land of their birth present a problem. Econom- 
ically considered, French soil has been transmitted to strangers, and to strangers 
whose birth-rate is far above that of the French. Yet it is considered better to allow 
immigrants to settle in South France than to let the land remain unexploited and the 
fields bare.—F. Lepelletier, La Reforme Sociale, VII, 38. (III, 4.) E.L. R. 


Bevilkerungsbewegung und Arbeitslosigkeit in Russland (Migration and Un- 
employment in Russia).—The birth-rate in Russia is about twenty per thousand. 
Population distribution shows a relatively sma‘! proportion in cities. It has been 
estimated that in the period 1858-97 the cities absorbed only about 9.6 per cent of 
the total population increase of Russia. During the war period cities grew rapidly, 
but again declined after the end of the war. For 1926-27 the aggregate city popula- 
tion was estimated at 94.6 per cent of the city population of 1913. Consequently the 
rural districts have increased rapidly in population; their population has doubled in 
the decade 1913-23. Some districts show an increase of as high as 170 per cent. It 
would appear from present indications that an overpopulation of Russia’s rural dis- 
tricts may soon occur.—Solomon Schwarz, Die Gesellschaft, IV (February, 1927), 
145-63. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) E.A.A. 


L’Immigration en France (Immigration in France).—Marcel Paon assumes 
that, since the end of the immigration policy of France is the assimilation and inte- 
gration of foreigners who come to establish homes in France, it is necessary to select 
them with regard to race, individual qualifications, and work. Assimilation can be 
accomplished in ruzal sections with much greater success than in the great urban 
centers. A program for the assimilation of foreigners in rural districts should prevent 
the formation of foreign groups, which is the inevitable result when immigrants in- 
vade the cities—Review in Revue de I’Institut de Sociologie, II (May, 1926), 583- 
85. (III, 4.) E.L.R. 


L’Empire britannique: Etude de geographie coloniale (The British Empire: 
A Study in Colonial Geography).—Albert Demangeon, in a study of British coloni- 
zation, indicates that the insular situation and colonial activity of England have 
made the English a colonizing people. Combined with England’s political concen- 
tration, which renders expansion possible, these factors have provided exceedingly 
favorable conditions. Colonies are made up largely of a heterogeneous group of per- 
sons who do not fit into the average bounds of life. Adventurers, filibusters, gold- 
seekers, speculators, the vanquished, the unemployed are essential to all enterprises 
of expansion. Sustained by the capital of those eager for industrial expansion, such 
persons are often the first colonists. The characteristics and elements of capitalistic 
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society are singularly favorable to colonial expansion. While in tropical countries 
colonies of the plantation type arise, in the temperate zones successful colonization js 
dependent upon intensive immigration, which has been possible only since the indus- 
trial revolution—Review by R. M. in L’Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), 755-56. 
(1, 5,4; V,3; VU, 1, 3.) E.L.R. 


Italian Colonial Expansion.—Emigration is a most striking feature of Italian 
economic and social life. The annual increase of Italian population amounts to about 
500,000, and Italy is one of the most densely populated countries of Europe. The 
people regard their fertility as a national asset, and any suggestion of institu‘ing 
birth control would meet with the stoutest opposition. The only alternative, there- 
fore, is a policy of colonial expansion for the absorption of the surplus population. 
This is the policy now being pursued by Signor Mussolini. That Italy’s aspirations 
lie in the Mediterranean goes without saying; but to indicate exactly in what direc- 
tion is a different matter. One of the possibilities is the Syrian mandate. Should 
France, urged by financial and other considerations, become disposed to give up 
Syria, where she has achieved little and lost much, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Italy would readily accept the responsibility. Another possible outlet is Asia 
Minor. In this quarter, as in others, Italy is just waiting for an opportunity —E. W. 
P. Newman, Contemporary Review, CXXXI (1927), 46-53. (III, 5, 4; VII, 2.) 

C.C. W. 


Der Deutsche Staat im Mittelalter (The German State in the Middle Ages) .— 
Feudalism, according to G. Von Below, who writes of the economic, political, and so- 
cial organization of Germany in the Middle Ages, is not the inevitable cutcome of 
the coincidence of certain economic conditions. The development of scientific re- 
search shows that it is an error to assume, through the comparison of different civili- 
zations, that there are fixed lines of evolution which (given a certain set of condi- 
tions) would be the same for all peoples. History is fli of parallels and similitudes. 
But careful examination shows that the agreement is never absolute. The formula 
secured does not represent any of the situations, taken singly, and is so vague that it 
is relatively useless. Although the definition given, in this work, to feudalism applies 
to Germany, it might be applied to feudalism in France and Italy. But it would ap- 
ply less to England. And if we turn to other countries than those of Western Europe, 
the differences are so profound as to render the concept of doubtful value—Review 
in L’Institut de Sociologie, Il (May, 1926), 553. (III, 6; X, 2.) E.L.R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Stellung der Weissen Rasse im Modernen China (The Position of the 
White Race in China).—Since the World War the white people have lost prestige in 
China. Both the war itself, as well as films, have worked in that direction. Foreign 
powers have become quite aware of the change and have for some time taken an en- 
tirely different attitude toward China. Events which but a few years ago would have 
called for stern repression are now dealt with through diplomatic channels alone.— 
Werner Junke, Geopolitik, IV (January, 1927), 68-78. (1V, 2; VII, 3, 4.) : 

E. A. A. 


The Psychology of Hindu-Muslim Riots.—For over two years now the dom- 
inating fact in Indian political life has been the increasing hostility between the Hin- 
du and Mohammedan communities. The Hindu-Muslim question is not wholly reli- 
gious, nor is it wholly political. It is not racial, because the Mohammedans are not 
racially different from the Hindus except in the northwest frontier provinces. The 
vast majority of the 70,000,000 Muslims in India are converts from among the Hin- 
du population. It is essentially communal in the sense that the deciding factor is not 
political or religious, but the relations of the Mohammedans as a community to the 
Hindus as another. The Hindus and Mohammedans are organized into exclusive 
commu™ ‘es, having not merely different places of worship, but different civil laws, 
social ¢..;coms, and institutions. Socially, the two communities, even where they are 
friendly, do not mingle. The Hindu-Muslim riots are not a sign of Indian weakness, 
but of readjustment of communal relations. The communities had long lived with- 
out a definition of the relations on which they would exist as one single political en- 
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tity. The necessity for that definition has 1.ow arisen. It has made both Hindus and 
Mohammedans examine the basis of their common life and the conditions on which 
they can live together as neighbors in the same country. The riots constitute evi- 
dences that India is alive and is trying, perhaps in a primitive and barbarous way, to 
adjust the relations of communities, because it is generally realized now that without 
a clear definition of the relations on which communities can live together, national 
life cannot be built up on a healtiiy basis—-K. M. Panikkar, Contemporary Review, 
W. 


CXXXI (1927), 230-36. (IV, 2, 4; V, 3.) 


The Greek Minority in Constantinople.—The Turkish policy in treating the 
Greek minority in Constantinople is one of extermination. Fifty thousand Greeks 
who abandoned their homes in 1922 owing to Turkish terror were prevented from re- 
turning to their homes. The 200,000 other Greeks who have remained are more or less 
deprived of their religious and individual freedom and freedom of education. Evi- 
dences show that a new attempt to oust the 200,000 Greeks left is to be expected. If 
this happens the situation will become critical. At present Greece is overwhelmed 
by the flood of 1,500,000 refugees whom the country is finding it most difficult to ac- 
commodate. A fresh arrival of immigrants would cause the cup to overflow.—A. 
Andreades, Contemporary Review, CXXXI (1927), 34-40. (IV, 2; III, 4.) 


Southern Rhodesia: A White Man’s Country in the Tropics.—In 1923 South- 
ern Rhodesia became a self-governing colony of the British Empire, a sovereign state 
under the King. It has now a population of 40,000 whites and 860,000 natives. For 
Europeans the mortality is low: the death-rate per thousand (unadjusted for age of 
population) was 12.6 for 1911-20. The birth-rate (unadjusted for sex ratio) was 
27.74 per thousand, one of the highest in the Empire. The country is really a white 
aristocracy with a class of h‘zhly paid white workingmeu, who, in their turn, are 
employers of the real proleta’ at, the natives. A commission on native lands has pro- 
posed to reserve 62 per cent of the land for Europeans and 37 per cent for natives. 
The commission is in favor of a segregation policy, which involves both races giving 
up their right to purchase in certain areas ——E. Tawse-Jollie, Geographical Review, 
XVII (1927), 89-106. (IV, 2.) C.C. W. 


Progress and Problems in Middle Europe.—The minorities problems of the old 
Austria-Hungary become now the minorities problems of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Italy. In each country—Yugoslavia was the least guilty 
—the dominant race sought to impose its characteristics on its alien subjects by 
methods of far greater severity than Austria had ever used, and in some cases exceed- 
ing even those of the Magyars. The Austrian minority under the Italians in South 
Tyrol probably suffers more than any other created by the peace treaties. The 
Czechs brought in the protesting Germans of Bohemia and Moravia, and included 
the Slovaks, a kindred but a distinct race with a language of its own, on terms to 
which they strenuously objected. Like Czechoslovakia, Poland has to struggle with 
endless minority and frontier problems. Within her boundary there are Ruthenians, 
White Russians, Jews, and, above all, Germans of the Corridor and Silesia. Wise 
Polish politicians realize that, apart from the minorities problems, the welding to- 
gether of the three very distinct Polish types which developed under Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia furnishes a task for a generation. Yugoslavia’s difficulties are mainly 
those between her and Italy, which have recently become acute. G. E. R. Gedye, 
Contemporary Review, CX XXI (1927), 169-77. (IV, 2.) 


Separate Communities for Negroes.—Peoples who feel themselves different, on 
whatever basis of distinction this difference may rest—racial, social, or cultural—will 
seek separate domiciliary areas. The question often arises in the minds of white peo- 
ple why intelligent, self-respecting Negroes seek to intrude themselves upon white 
communities, since, in their view, exclusive racial neighborhoods are proper asser- 
tions of race preference and privilege and lead to the peace and happiness of all con- 
cerned. The right-minded Negro does not oppose segregation as such, but on ac- 
count of its compulsory character and the resulting hardships. He knows quite well 
that no amount of agi.ation on his part can force residential promiscuity with white 
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people where such association is unwelcome. Neither party could gain or bestow 
happiness by such means. It is interesting to notice that segregation goes on with or 
without legislative enactment. There was no law in New York state against any 
form of racial discrimination, and yet in New York city we see a Negro community 
of some 200,000 souls, in compact residential segregation, with as definite lines of 
demarcation as if cut by a knife. Whatever political power the Negro exerts is de- 
rived from segregation. In several of the large cities a strong professional class has 
been developed. The Negro preacher administers exclusively to colored parishioners, 
The physician has almost a monopoly of colored patients. More and more the Negro 
teachers tre being assigned to colored pupi's in the public schools. The Negro has 
established his own dance halls, theaters, and places of amusement. Every Negro 
community in our large cities has business streets: where one sees encouraging indica- 
tions of Negro business in the future—Kelly Miller, Current History, XXV (1927), 
827-31. (IV, 2; V, 1.) C.C.W. 


The South African Color Problem.—The native policy of the South African 
government may be summed up by one word: “segregation.” It has four aspects. 
There is social, or, more precisely, sexual segregation, i.e., the prevention of sexual in- 
tercourse between members of white and black races, whether by lawful matrimony 
or otherwise. Next, there is economic segregation. This means that the law is to ex- 
clude natives from certain skilled trades which are thereby automatically reserved 
for whites. Thirdly, there is political segregation, i.e., a separate franchise for natives 
and separate provision for the expression of their will. And lastly, there is territorial! 
segrezation, i.e., a division of lands, checkerboard-fashion, between white and black 
ownership.—R. F. A. Hoernle, Nation, CXXIV (1927), 153-56. (IV, 2; V, 3.) 

C.C. W. 

Neue Untersuchungen iiber Rasse und Volkstum (New Investigations con- 
cerning Races and Peoples).—World-population for 1800 is estimated at 775,000,- 
000; for 1925, at 1,864,000,000. And the leading world races for 1925 are given in 
millions as: Latin, 201; Teutonic, 250; Slavic, 165; Hindu, 317; Chinese, 430; Jap- 
anese, 61; Malayan, 67; Negro, 107; and Indian, 14. As for races, statistics on all 
leading nations are compiled. A nation is defined as a community marked off by 
state boundaries or possessing a will for statehood. It is a product of the historical 
process.—Alois Fischer, Geopolitik, III (December, 1926) 938-53. (IV, 2; VIII, 2.) 

E.A.A. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Annonay, Essai de géographie urbaine (Annonay, An Essay on Urban Geog- 
raphy).—The French school of geographers, in line with a method newly defined by 
R. Blanchard in Un Methode de Geographie Urbaine, have produced a vast array of 
monographs on urban life. M. E. Thomas, in studying Annonay, defines the site and 
topography, and relates the economic evolution of the town. A social study of the 
population is included. Although the geographic factors are stressed and pushed to 
the farthest possible limits of interpretation, these limits are seen, and the decisive 
part which ‘zading spirits and economic and social traditions have played are pre- 
sented with ; recision—J. S., in L’Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), 935-36. (V, 
3, 4.) E.L.R. 


Un vie de cité. Paris de sa naissance a nos jours. I. La jeunesse: Des ori- 
gines aux temps modernes (The Life of a City. Paris from Its Birth to Our Day. 
I. Youth: From Its Origins to Modern Times).—This is a study in Parisian history 
by Marcel Poete, with the organismic terms used in a purely metaphorical sense, se- 
lected merely for their picturesqueness and vividness. The abundance of limestone 
for building, the configuration of the Seine Basin, and the distribution of its water 
courses offering natural commercial highways are part of the natural background of 
Paris that has been put to work for man. Because of its geographic position, Paris 
was a commercial center before it was a political one. For a long time it remained a 
rustic collection of folk, clinging to the past. Its “agricultural stage” came to an end, 
however, with the popularity of pilgrimages in the Middle Ages, which stimulated 
exchange. This circulation of folk on religious journeys tesulted in the cult of relics. 
Merchants followed the pilgrims. Markets arose. Paris grew as a culture center, for, 
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even as in Greece, so in Europe, the centers of culture arose where life had an inter- 
national tone. The history of Modern Paris is to follow.—Review by R. M., L’An- 
nee Sociologie, 1 (1923-24), 878. (V, 2, 1, 3, 4.) E.L.R. 


La Vie pastorale dans les Alpes frangaise (Pastoral Life in the French Alps). 
—Ph. Arbos presents in detail archaic forms of pastoral life in the Alps and its rapid 
evolution through the progress of communication and commercial exchange. The 
work includes social studies of the people and their types of habitation—Review by 
J. S., L’Année Sociologique, I (1923-24), 938. (V, 4; VII, 1; III, 6.) E.L.R. 


Les Genres de vie dans le delta du Rhéne. (The Course of Life in the Rhone 
Delta).—-L. Bousquet, in a Bulletin of the Societé languedocienre de Geographie, 
presents studies in the evolution of the social life of a region which, until recently, 
has remained quite archaic. The communal spirit built up by the irrigation type of 
agriculture is taken into account, as well as the purely environmental factors in ex- 
plaining the type of life. What might be called historic or retrospective geography is 


employed.—Review by J.S., L’Année Socioiogique, I (1923-24), 914. (V, 4; VII, 1.) 
E.L.R 


Regional Surveys and Scientific Societies.—A regional survey is a survey of a 
district as an environment for human beings—an account of its physical features, 
its natural characteristics, its flora, fauna, etc., culminating in a study of the ways in 
which thev affect human life and activity. The importance of surveys in country dis- 
tricts is not yet recognized. The best beginning is to construct a model of the region. 
The second part of the survey is to show how this natural material has influenced 
and has been influenced and utilized by mankind. The region is mapped out into 
four main divisions: inhabited land (houses and their gardens); arable land, in- 
cluding fruit and market gardens; permanent grass land; and uncultivated land, 
including woodland, commons, heaths, bogs, etc. These main divisions should be 
clearly distinguished on the map so that they stand out above all subdivisions. This 
completes the material of the survey, but not the survey itself. The important task 
remains to discover how and why the present position arose. The manner of utiliz- 
ing land is determined by two factors: the physical and meteorological conditions 
determine which of all known crops can be grown, and the economic conditions de- 
termine which of all possible crops actually are grown.—J. Russell, Geographical 
Teacher, XIII (1926), 439-48. (V, 4, 1; LX, 3.) C.C. W. 


Africa as a Field for Geographical Research.—The author maps out, among 
other things, 2 program for the study of African tribes. The first step in the survey 
would be to establish the position of all the apparently permanent villages of the 
tribe, and this would be accompanied by a discussion of the reasons which have de- 
termined the sites—or rather the type of sites—of these permanent settlements. An 
effort should also be made to ascertain the degree of their permanence, as well as the 
number of inhabitants and of their domestic animals. Plans should be made of typi- 
cal villages with their immediate surroundings. Next, the real sustenance area of each 
village should be established and mapped and this area subdivided according to its 
uses: gathering, hunting, fishing, pasturing, and agriculture. In the case of drier re- 
gions the dependence upon water supply requires special treatment. Where there are 
seasonal migrations, the causes and nature of these should be ascertained and the 
areas involved should be mapped, together with the routes foliowed and the location 
of temporary settlements established, in relation to topographic and other condi- 
tions. The ethnologist as a rule has discussed in great detail the handicrafts and in- 
dustrial arts of the tribe. But the nature and sources of raw materials should be 
stated as well. It is scarcely less important to establish the dependerce of the tribe 
upon the physical changes in the environment throughout the year, to recognize the 
annual rhythm of tribal life as determined by the march of temperature and rainfall, 
the fruiting of the trees, rise and fall of the rivers, and so forth —A. G. Ogilvie, Geo- 
graphical Teacher, XIII (1926), 462-66. (V, 4.) c. Ge We 


__ Der Isolierte Staat (The Isolated State).—The first part of this work was pub- 
lished by Thiinen in 1826. Its value lies in its novel approach to economic problems. 
The economic system is viewed as possessing a spatial pattern. For purposes of dif- 
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ferentiating various factors, the author constructs a situation with all but the dis- 
tance factor eliminated. In the center of a fertile plain stands a city. Various types 
of agricultural systems lie about it in the form of concentric circles. Nearest the city 
intensive agriculture and dairying is carried on; while toward the periphery one finds 
cattle-raising, and finally hunting. This construction threw various problems of 
prices, wages, tariffs, rents into new relief. This idealized picture, a product of cor- 
rect scientific methodology, he speaks of as the idealized state. The first volume con- 
cerns itself with the construction of the abstract pattern, while volumes II and III 
devote themselves primarily to the discussion of various economic problems in the 
light of this ingenious formulation Edgar Salin, Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, LXXXI (Heft 3, 1926), 410-31. (V, 4; VII, 1.) E. A. A. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Recreation Survey of Buffalo.—The Recreation Survey of Buffalo was begun 
in a small way in 1921 by the Social Welfare Conference, later reorganized as the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. It was concluded under the supervision of the 
Buffalo City Planning Association, who selected as their expert adviser for this work 
L. H. Weir, field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
A complete picture is drawn of the city’s existing recreation facilities, public and pri- 
vate, and is contrasted with the standards which Buffalo should meet to provide ade- 
quately for the leisure time of its people. Commercial recreation is discussed, Buffa- 
lo’s laws for the control and regulation of such recreations being given in full. Since 
Buffalo has more than three times the area in streets that it has in parks and play- 
grounds, a more extended use of city streets as recreation areas is planned. The sur- 
vey of home recreation reveals, among other things, playrooms in 15.6 per cent of 
the homes, home play evenings in 57.5 per cent, and an average of 1.7 children’s par- 
ties per home per year. Plans and specifications for building home play equipment 
are included, also directions for the organization and conduct of an educational cam- 
paign to promote home play.—The Buffalo City Planning Association, Buffalo, New 
York, 1926. (VI, 4; IX, 3.) ot. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


L’Entente International de l’Acier (The International Steel Entente).—On 
September 30, 1926, representatives of the metallurgic industries of Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg organized the International Steel Entente. Metallurgy, 
stimulated by the war, has continued its large-scale production. This newly estab- 
lished organization is a result of the need for some international regulation of the in- 
dustry. Each country participating turns into a common fund a dollar for each ton 
of steel produced. This fund is managed by four titular members (one from each 
country) who fix the quota of production allowed each country. If the product of 
any particular country exceeds the quota, that country pays a penalty of four dol- 
lars for each ton in excess of the quota. If the quota is not reached by any particu- 
lar country, that country benefits by an indemnity of two dollars a ton for each ton 
less than the quota. Membership in the organization is open to producers of steel! of 
other European countries. Polish, Austrian, and Hungarian producers are consider- 
ing entrance. England pleads that internal misunderstanding in this field of produc- 
tion prevents entrance into the Entente. The organization is the subject of lively in- 
terest, not only economically but politically, and is said to have averted an industrial 
crisis. While the governments of the participating countries have kept a strict eye 
upon this venture, it has been free of government control. It is not the work of dip- 
lomats, but has arisen spontaneously out of the exigencies of the situation—C. J. 
Gignoux, Revue Economique Internationale, IV (November, 1926), 211-22. (VII, 
rs EV, 3.) E.L.R. 


Die Vergeistigung der Betriebe (The Intellectualization of Production).— 
Personal relationships in industry are displaced by impersonal and purely rational 
considerations. This tendency manifests itself in three systems: « system of norms 
(administration), a system of numbers, and a system of instruments, The motive 
for rationalization lies: (1) in the desire to reduce costs; (2) in the desire to gain 
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better control by getting exact and comprehensive statistics and by making calcula- 
tions; (3) in the desire of the employer to become more independent of the em- 
ployees. To achieve these goals, every link in the great process tends to be made so 
simple that anyone, even the unskilled, may readily perform it——Werner Sombart, 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXV (January, 1927), 149-78. (VII, 1.) E. A.A. 


Strukturwandlungen der Weltwirtschaft (Structural Changes in World-Eco- 
nomic Organization).—Structural changes express themselves in shifting relation- 
ships; they are the expression of changed conditions which affect not only a part, as 
such, but modify the entire complex. Structural changes of world economic organi- 
zation are conditioned from two sides: market and space. The market aspect has to 
do with price, types of commodities used, technique affecting production, industrial 
organization, and transportation. Recent years have witnessed revolutionary changes 
in these matters. Greatest has been the change in nature of commodities demanded, 
and in the location from which they are drawn and where they are manufactured. In 
industry America is becoming dominant in all branches. Even financial dominance 
is passing from London to America. In less than ten years the United States has at- 
tained foreign investments in amounts greater than England attained in one hun- 
dred years. At present the yearly foreign investment of the United States is two to 
three times as great as that of England. Viewed spatially, industry is affected by nu- 
merous locai situations, chiefly by current ideas. Thus, nationalistic ambitions might 
make for the fostering and maintenance of industries which would otherwise not ex- 
ist—Dr. Bernhard Harms, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXV (Heft 1, 1927), 1-58. 
(VII, 1; V,; 3.) E.A.A. 


The Causes of Political Indifference Today.—The American people, since the 
industrial recovery of 1922, has enjoyed an amazing prosperity. Except in a few spots, 
there has been such a surplus of wealth that practically the whole people has raised 
its standard of life. This fact, combined with the greater enlightenment of the indus- 
trial leaders, has removed from politics all serious economic cause of agitation. There 
has been no pressing reason for an alignment of “haves” and “have nots,” and no 
reader of history needs to be told that when you remove economic discontent you re- 
move what is certainly the greatest cause, if not the mainspring, of political activity. 
Politics carried on for justice, for liberty, for prestige, is never more than the affair 
of a minority. For the great majority of men political ideals are almost always based 
upon and inspired by some kind of economic necessity and ambition.—W. Lippmann, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXXIX (1927), 261-68. (VII, 3.) CC. wy. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Uber die Zunahme der Fruchtabtreibung vom Standpunkt der Volksgesund- 
heit und Rassenhygiene (On the Increase of Abortion from the Standpoint of Pub- 
lic Health and Race Hygiene).—Prior to the World War, abortion was estimated to 
have occurred in 9 to 10 per cent of the total number of cases of conception. For 
recent years it is estimated at 25 to 30 per cent, while certain districts and some cities, 
among them Berlin, indicate much higher percentages of abortion, possibly as high as 
40 per cent. Figures indicate one death to about fifty abortion cases—Archiv fiir 
Kriminologie, LXXX (January, 1927), 59-62. (VIII, 1, 4.) E. A.A. 


Die Abschaffung der Todesstrafe (The Abolition of the Death Penalty).— 
Despite the revolutionary changes in dealing with criminals in Germany, punishment 
by death has remained as a form of crime treatment. Prior to the World War the 
highest number executed was ninety, in 1882-83. By 1919 the figure had constantly 
decreased and had reached 10, but rose in the following year to thirty-six, where- 
upon it again declined to fifteen for 1923. This method is antiquated, and, in the 
light of our present social understanding, has no justification. The criminal is envi- 
ronmentally conditioned. Recent statistics indicate that 89 per cent of youthful 
criminals came from homes where the mother was dead, was frequently ill, or was 
forced to labor—Berta Epstein, Die Gesellschaft, III (December, 1926), 547-58. 
(VIII, E. A.A. 
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Frankreichs Bevélkerungsverhaltnisse (Population Problems of France).—In 
1913 France had a population of 41,476,372. For the same area the 1925 population 
was 39,209,518. In 1913 live births numbered 790,355; in 1925, 768,893. The deaths 
for 1913 were 731,441, and for 1925, 708,919. Birth excess declined from 24 per 10,000 
in 1923, to 19 in 1924, and to 15 in 1925. At the present rate of increase it will take 
France twenty years to reach again its 1913 population. A. Dresler, Geopolitik, Iv 
(January, 1927), 52-58. (VIII, 2.) E. A.A. 


How Far Can Man Increase ?—We must reject the cheering argument of Her- 
bert Spencer that civilization begets individuation and that, as individuation pro- 
gresses, reproductive power declines. The fact is, the women of the most civilized 
powers, if anything, are more fruitful than those of the less advanced. In a healthy 
population of normal make-up, in age and sex, whose fertility is checked by no other 
restriction than that of monogamous marriage, the birth-rate will range from fifty to 
sixty per thousand per annum. The advanced peoples have cut their death-rates per 
annum to sixteen, fourteen, and even twelve, per thousand; but such low figures are 
not for the quick-breeding peoples. All the peoples bright enough to achieve a low 
death-rate are too wise to multiply in the blind way animals do. So many couples 
curtail the size of their families that by no means all the nation’s fecundity is utilized. 
Utilizing the life-saving means now available, a flourishing and enlightened modern 
population might grow from its own loins at a rate which would double it in twenty- 
three years——E. A. Ross, Scientific Monthly, XXIV (1927), 263-67. (VIII, 2.) 

C.C. W. 


Who Is a Moron?—A moron is a feebleminded person who has a mental age of 
anywhere from eight to twelve years. The solution of this problem is simple. Teach 
therh the things they can learn instead of attempting to teach the things that they 
cannot learn, and we shall send them out of school trained and even skilled in the 
doing of things that will enable them to compete in the struggle for existence and in 
habits that will insure their managing their affairs with ordinary prudence. There is 
no danger that they will marry and bring into the world feebleminded children like 
themselves, for we can “cure” them, and when cured (trained) they are very useful. 
They are happy in doing their kind of work, that you and I do not want to do— 
positions that it is hard to get people to fill. In other words, we need these people. 
They are an essential element in the community.—H. H. Goddard, Scientific Month- 
ly, XXIV (1927), 41-46. (VIII, 2.) C.C. W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A Chart of World Busiress.—This chart is prepared to show how the fluctuat- 
ing business fortunes of different nations are related to each other in the modern 
world. Seventeen countries from the four quarters of the globe are included. For 
each country there is a horizontal line picturing schematically the alternations of 
good and bad trade revealed by its business annals from 1890 to 1925. When these 
lines are put one above the other, the black spaces representing depression, and the 
white spaces representing prosperity, they form irregular vertical bands which run 
down the chart. The business fortunes of the seventeen countries seem to form 
international pattern. The chart also shows that the United States, in spite of her 
continental spread, the variety of her resources, the richness of her home markets, 
and the aloofness of her foreign policy, suffers a business reaction, slight or severe, 
every time that world business feels the shock either of good or of bad times.—Wes- 
ley Mitchell, Nation, CX XIV (1927), 48. (IX, 1; VII, 1.) C.C. W. 


Zur systematischen Registrierung von Verbrecherhandschriften (Systematic 
Registration of Handwriting of Criminals).—Past endeavors to classify handwriting 
of criminals lacked system and exactness. For the more numerous systems, five basic 
categories may be substituted, based on size, width, slant, connectedness, and pres- 
sure. With the aid of a scale, definite numerical values may be given and a classifica- 
tion index similar to that used for fingerprints may be employed—S. M. Potapow. 


Archiv fiir Kriminologie, LXXX (January, 1927), 36-39. (IX, 2; VIII, 1.) . 
E. A.A. 
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An Experiment in Judging Intelligence by the Voice.—An attempt was made 
to study a public speaking class of fifty-six students with a view to grading them on 
the basis of nine qualities, viz., inflection, normal quality, pitch accuracy, key sense, 
force sense, enunciation, rate and phrasing, accompanying physical activity, and use 
of language. The gradings of these nine points were intercorrelated and the results 
correlated with scholarship scores and intelligence test scores. The scores for the first 
quality, inflection, were correlated separately with scholarship and intelligence scores. 
Conclusions reached were: (1) Inflection, or pattern of pitch-changes ir the voice, 
is a reasonably good measure of ability. (2) Correlation between inflection and 
scholarship is approximately the same as between intelligence scores and scholarship. 
(3) Inflection correlates with scholarship slightly better than it does with the intelli- 
gence scores. (4) The correlation of inflection with intelligence scores and scholar- 
ship is higher in the case of unknown students than in the case of students known to 
the judge. The difference is due to the difficulty of judging inflection in familiar 
voices. (5) The various voice factors are positively correlated one with the other, 
and also positively correlated with scholarship; but inflection is the only one of the 
voice factors which has any important correlation with intelligence. (6) The three 
factors—scholarship, intelligence, and inflection—are about equally intercorrelated, 
and any one of the three is about as safe a basis for predicting another as any two 
combined. (7) There is little or no advantage to be gained by combining measures 
of other voice factors with inflection, since correlations with intelligence or scholar- 
ship are not raised appreciably as a result-—William Michael and C. C. Crawford, 


Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (February, 1927), 107-14. (IX, 2; I, 2.) 
Lo. C. 


A Supplementary Review of Measures of Personality Traits——A remarkably 
increasing number of attempts are being made to measur. hose vague non-intellec- 
tual characteristics of human behavior frequently grouped around the term “person- 
ality.” A review of these attempts indicates that nearly every trait of personality for 
which an adjective exists has been subjected to some attempted isolation and study ; 
that most of the schemes for testing and measuring these traits are very limited in 
their usefulness or reliability; and, finally, that most students in this field are not 
checking up on their results, nor investigating the validity of their tests —G. B. Wat- 


son, Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (February, 1927), 73-87. (TX, 2.) 
L.$.C. 


Psychoanalyse und Erziehung (Psychoanalysis and Education).—All psychic 
experiences are based upon a few elementary urges. In a child there are three which 
demand consideration: the desire for love, for recognition, and for a certain amount 
of freedom. Their balking leads to behavior problems. In the experiences of the 
author, psychoanalytic treatment has solved many problems and changed the be- 
havior of children, of which a number of illustrations are given. A comprehension of 
the situation by the child brings about the change. Fritz Mohr, Deutsche Rund- 
schau, LITI (January, 1927), 53-64. (IX, 5; I, 4; VIII, 4.) E.A.A. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


American Sociology in 1925.—The subject of sociology now attracts larger 
bodies of students than ever before in American universities, but as a science it has 
made little advance in the last twenty-five years. In large measure the blame rests 
with department heads who insist on retaining antiquated methods——H. E. Barnes, 
Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie und Soziologie, XXIX (Heft 3 


289-98. (X, 1.) 


La Sociology et l’Art Social (Sociology and Social Technique).—Social prac- 
tice deals with concrete ends; sociology, with general truths. Truth is the preamble 
to utility. The horizons of science are limitless and undefined. The culminating point 
of theoretic interest is, however, in a systematizing of our sensible existence until it is 
free from contradictions. The end of science can only be for us the ideal construc- 
tion of the given reality according to the needs of our intelligence. The truth cannot 
be independent of human ends. It is always the product of a series of logical opera- 
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tions on a given matter. The end of science is the discovery of the part which the 
human intelligence follows when it seeks the truth. The psychological “realities” are 
the elements of the social sciences. From individual and collective behavior sociologi- 
cal truth must be formulated—W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, 
XXXIV (November—December, 1926), 590-604. (X, 2, 5.) E.L.R. 


Axiomatik und Definition des Geselischaftsbegriffs.—A priori sociological con- 
cepts may be logically developed. Logical presuppositions of present-day sociology 
need to be investigated. But one may proceed deductively in sociology as well. Defi- 
nition of the basic relations may be begun with the aid of the three a priori concepts 
of contradiction, fact, and claim (Anspruch).—C. A. Emge, Archiv fiir systematische 
Philosophie und Soziologie, XXIV (Heft 3 und 4, 1926), 299—301. (X, 2.) E. A.A. 


Die neusten Schicksale der Staatsidee (The Latest Changes in the Concept 
“State”).—Since the Worid War literature on form and content of the concept of 
state has greatly increased. The concept seems to be undergoing marked change. (1) 
The notion of state sovereignty is tending to disappear. (2) The concept of nation is 
no longer identical with that of a people marked off from others by national bound- 
aries. (3) There is a tendency to give up entirely the idea that national territory is a 
necessary characteristic of a nation—Max M. Laserson, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Sozioiogie, II (Decernber, 1926), 305-26. (X, 4.) E. A.A. 


Histoire et Sociologie (History and Sociology).—Historical facts are not dif- 
ferent in kind from the remembered facts of our own yesterdays, and are established 
in the same logical manner. Without a knowledge of sentiment, usage—in short, of 
the culture complex in which the events occur—facts remain but an “incoherent jux- 
taposition of unintelligible propositions.” Some knowledge of the mechanisms of 
human error, veracity, and imagination is necessary. But between the source and the 
establishment of facts lies a process of verification and of interpretation from a vast 
number of other facts, a series of non-historic affirmations and corroborations by 
data external to the source itself. These data for interpretation come only from 
direct experience with human psychology and social life. Thus it is legitimate to say 
that such data of the present explain the past. All historical truth depends on the 
truth of this undemonstrable proposition: “Humanity formerly was like present 
humanity.” Physical sciences, in their historical aspects, make precisely this assump- 
tion with regard to the material world and its laws. The identity of humanity across 
the ages imposes itself upon us as a postulate of historical method. The variety of its 
manifestations throughout the ages is the subject matter of the historian—his study 
is the study of variations. Human nature itself is the subject matter of sociology. 
Change, variation. diversity of culture is not denied, but the variables of history can 
only be seen against a background of human nature constants. Historical error re- 
sults from mistaking a variable for a constant. Anachronism is one such mistake. 
Culture histories are liable to such error, exemplified by the assumption, for instance, 
that all religious practices imply belief in a Supreme Being. Historical error may 
likewise result from mistaking a constant for a variable. Such is the result of infer- 
ring that former peoples were totally different from peoples of today in reason, senti- 
ment, etc. The intervention of another discipline is indispensable to history. The 
constant characteristics of the life of man in society must be postulated and estab- 
lished. The best historians today are those who, through personal experience, know 
most of the actual mechanisms of human conduct. It is the province of sociology 
(used to include socio-psychological phenomena) to seek and to define the human 
constants without which it is impossible for the historian to discern variables. Soci- 
ology may study human nature first-hand, today. The historical method is not for 
the sociologist. At length it will be seen that the distinction between constants and 
variables is a distinction between functions and techriques, that is, between the ends 
to which activity tends and the means used to attain them. We do not know in ad- 
vance what the language of a people will be, but we know they will have a language. 
History, then, cannot exist without an empirical, systematic sociology. Sociology, 
however, proceeds without the aid of histury. Only by becoming consciously or un- 
consciously something of a sociologist can the historian enter the ranks of scientists. 
Social evolution itself is of interest only because we are men.—Georges Smets, Revue 
de L’ Institut de Sociologie, II (May, 1926), 505-19. (X, §, 2.) E.L.R. 
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Albert Galloway. The Science of Soci- 
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ety. Vol. I. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press. Pp. 766. 
$4.00. 

Tarbell, Ida Minerva. A Reporter for 
Lincoln. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
78. $1.60. 

Taylor, A. A. The Negro in the Recon- 
struction of Virginia. Washington: 
Assoc. for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Pp. 304. $2.15. 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy, Munro, Thomas, 
and Stryker, Roy E. American Eco- 
nomic Life and the Means of Its Im- 
provement. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. Pp. 647. 

Turner, Edward Raymord. Europe 
Since 1870 (rev. ed.). New York: 
Doubleday, Page. Pp. 788. $3.50. 

Turner, T. A. Causes of War and the 
New Revolution. Boston: Marshall 
Jones. Pp. 243. $2.00. 

Valentine, Cyril H. Modern Psychology 
and the Validity of the Chrisiian Ex- 
perience. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
255. $3.00. 

Van Wagenen, M. J. Educational Diag- 
nosis and the Measurement of School 
Achievement. New York: Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 283. $3.00. 

Vasconcelos, José, and Gamio, Manuel. 
Aspects of Mexican Civilization. Chi- 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 
Pp. 202. $2.00. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. The American Indian, 
North, South, and Central America. 
New York: Appleton. Pp. 512. $3.50. 

Wang, Tsi C. The Youth Movement in 
China. New York: New Republic. 
Pp. 260. $1.00. 

Warbasse, James Peter. Co-operative 
Democracy through Voluntary Asso- 
ciation of the People (2d ed., rev.), 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 345. 
$3.00. 

White, Percival. Advertising Research. 
New York: Appleton. Pp. 620. $6.00. 

Williams, Edward Thomas. China Yes- 
terday and Today (rev. ed.). New 
York: Crowell. Pp. 682. $4.50. 

Willoughby, W. W. Foreign Rights and 
Interests in China (2d ed., rev.). 2 
vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 1190. $12.00, 

Wood, Charles W. The Myth of the In- 
dividual. New York: John Day. Pp. 
314. $2.50. 

Woodbury, Robert Morse. Infant Mor- 
tality and Its Causes. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Workman, Herbert B. John Wyclif: A 
Study of the Medieval Church. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
382. $12.50. 


ARTICLES 


Awad, M. Geographical Aspects of the 
Mosul Question. I. Topography, His- 
torical Geography, and Racial Group- 
ings. Scottish Geog. Mag. 43 :1-20, 
Jan. ’27. 

Beard, C. A. Time, Technology, and the 
Creative Spirit in Political Science. 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. 21:1-11, Feb. 


27. 

Bertram, Alfred. Justiz und Politik. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vo6lkerpsychologie und 
Soziologie 2 :327—39, Dec. ’26. 

Bills, M. A. Permanence of Men and 
Women Office Workers. Jour. Per- 
sonnel Research 5 :402—-4, Feb. ’27. 

Blennerhassett, W. L. Communist Gov- 
ernance. Fortnightly Rev. 121 :164-73, 
Feb. ’27. 

Boggess, A. C. Transportation. Sci. Mon. 
24 :155-60, Feb. ’27. 

Bousquet, G. H. Vilfredo Pareto et sa 
“Sociologie Generale.” Archiv der 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Sozi- 
ologie 30 :293-317, Heft 3-4, 1926. 


Calkins, E. E. Gnats and Camels: The 
Newspaper’s Dilemma. Atlantic Mon. 
139 :1-14, Jan. ’27. 

Campbell, C. M. Two Cases Illustrating 
the Combination of Affective and 
Schizophrenic Symptoms. Amer. Jour. 
Psychiatry 6 :241-57, Oct. ’26. 

Chamberiain, J. P. A Legislative Attack 
on Slums. Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. 11: 
849-50, ’26 

Choveaux, A. The New Palestine. Geog. 
Rev. 17 :75-88, Jan. ’27. 

Corey, Lewis. Is income More Equally 
Distributed? New Republic 49:270- 
73, Jan. 26, ’27. 

Coriat, I. H. A Dynamic Interpretation 
of Kretschmer’s Character Types. 
Amer. Jour. Psychiatry, 6:259-60, 
Oct. ’26. 

Crabités, Pierre. Islam and the Oregon 
Public School Law. Amer. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. 12 :753-57, Nov. ’26. 

Dewey, J. The Pragmatic Acquiescence. 
New Republic 49 :186-89, Jan. 5, '27- 
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Downey, J. E., and Uhrbrock, R. S. Re- 
liability of the Group Will-Tempera- 
ment Tests. Jour. Educational Psy- 
chology 18 :26—39, Jan. ’27. 

Fehlinger, H. Internationale Wanderun- 
gen. Kélner Sozialpolitische Viertel- 
jahrsschrift 5 :218-24, Heft 3, 1927. 

Gilmore, M. E. Coaching for Intelli- 
gence Tests. Jour. Educational Psy- 
chology 18:119-21, Feb. ’27. 

Greenwood, H. P. International Agree- 
ment in Trade and Industry. Con- 
temp. Rev. 131:41-45, Jan. ’27. 

Haase-Besell, G. Die Grundlagen des 
Individuums. Deutsche Rundschau 
53 :272-81, Dec. ’26. 

Hankin, E. H. Psychology and Politics: 
Woodrow Wilson. Industrial Psychol- 
ogy 2 :64-69, Feb. ’27. 

Harrison, A. European Tendencies. Con- 
temp. Rev. 131 :18-26, Jan. ’27. 

Haynes, E. S. P. Divorce and Nullity. 
Fortnightly Rev. 121 :85-88, Jan. ’27. 

High, S. South Africa: Briton vs. Boer. 
Atlantic Mon. 139 :268-75, Feb. ’27. 

Howard, R. E. How Group Insurance 
Is Received. Industrial Psychology 2: 
75-79, Feb. ’27. 

Hull, C. L. Variability in Amount of 
Different Traits Possessed by the In- 
dividual. Jour. Educational Psychol- 
ogy 18 :97—106, Feb. ’27. 

Jelliffe, S. E. Women and the Old Im- 
mortality. Forum 77 :189-99, Feb. ’27. 

Kitchelt, F. L. C., and Farrow, T., et al. 
Report on a Minor Survey of the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in 
Hartford, New Haven, and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Jour. Criminal Law 
and Criminology 17:333-457, Nov. 
26. 

Kornhauser, A. W. A Comparison of 
Raters. Jour. Personnel Research. 5: 
338-44, Jan. ’27. 

Kornhauser, A. W. Reliability of Aver- 
age Rating. Jour. Personnel Research 
5 7300-17, Dec. ’26. 

Kornhauser, A. W. Results from the 
Testing of a Group of College Fresh- 
men with the Downey Group Will- 
Temperament Test. Jour. Education- 
al Psychology 18:40-42, Jan. ’27. 

Kuczynski, R. R. For Europe—Free 
Trade or Ruin. Nation 124 :206-7, 
Feb. 23, ’27. 

Langfield, H. S. Consciousness and Mo- 
tor Response. Psychological Rev. 34: 
I-19, Jan. ’27. 


Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. The 
Present Status of the Tendency to 
Collect and Hoard. Psychological Rev. 
34 :48-56, Jan. 

Lenoir, Raymond. Le Soulava Melane- 
sien et La Science des Nombres. Re- 
vue de L’Institut de Sociology 2 :423- 
55, May ’26. 

Linton, M. M. Madagascar Proverbs. 
Atlaatic Mon. 139:352-54, Mar. ’27. 
MacDonald, R. British Political Parties. 

Nation 124 :138—39, Feb. 9, ’27. 

MacQuarrie, T. W. A Mechanical Abil- 
ity Test. Jour. Personnel Research 5: 
329-37, Jan. ’27. 

Mark, Siegfried. Marxistische Grund- 
probleme in der Soziologie der Gegen- 
wart. Die Gesellschaft 4 :129-44, Feb. 
"29, 

Miller, L. R. Why Employees Leave; 
Company Records and Analysis of 
Cause of Exits. Jour. Personnel Re- 
search 5 :298—305, Dec. ’26. 

Monahan, J. E. Neuro-Muscular Ca- 
pacity of Children Who Test above 
135 1.Q. (Stanford-Binet). Jour. Edu- 
cational Psychology 18 :88-96, ’27. 

Muntz, E. E. The Effect of Contact on 
the Social Organization of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Sci. Mon. 24 :161-68, Feb. 
"97. 

Nippgen, M. J. Les Resultats Ethni- 
graphiques de L’Expedition Danoise 
Dans L’Amerique Artique. Revue An- 
thropologique 36 :411-26. 

Oliver, A. M., and Swinburne, W. Re- 
gional Town Planning. Tyneside Pa- 
pers, No. 5, Nov. ’26. 

Parrish,H. The Break-up of Protestant- 
ism. Atlantic Mon. 139 :295—305, Mar. 
"99. 

Pattie, F.A., Jr. An Experimental Study 
of Fatigue in the Auditory Mechan- 
ism. Amer. Jour. Psychology 38 :39- 
58, Jan. ’27. 

Pintner, R. The Fintner-Cunningham 
Primary Test. Jour. Educational Psy- 
chology 18 :52—58, Jan. ‘27. 

Pond, M. Selective Placement of Metal 
Workers. II. Developinent of Scales 
for Placement. Jour. Personnel Re- 
search 7405-17, ’27. 

Read, T. T. The American Secret. At- 
lantic Mon. 139:289-94, Mar. ’27. 
Rentoul, G. The State and the Adoption 
of Children. Contemp. Rev. 131 :59- 

65, Jan. ’27. 

Ricard, J. H. L’Action Internationale 

dans les migrations ouvrieres d’ apres 
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guerre. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire 286 :31-46, Jan. ’27, 

Salomon, A. Zur Soziologie des Genie- 
begriffs. Die Gesellschaft 3 :504-13, 
Dec. ’26. 

Saunders, K. J. The Christ and the 
Buddha. Atlantic Mon. 139:182-88, 
Feb. ’27. 

Sauter, Johannes. Franz von Baaders 
Romantische Sozialphilosophie. Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissen- 
schaft 81 :449-81, Heft 3, 1926. 

Savary, H. R. La Vie Politique de la 
Tchécoslavaquie en 1926. Revue Po- 
litique et Parlementaire 286 :100—109, 
Jan. ’27. 

Scullard, H. H. Protestantism Ancient 
and Modern. Contemp. Rev. 131 :201- 
9, Feb. ’27. 

Shellow, S. M. An Intelligence Test for 
Stenographers. Jour. Personnel Re- 
search 5 :306-8, Dec. ’26. 

Stott, M. B. How Europe Is Organized 
for Guidance. Industrial Psychology 
2 :95—101, Feb. ’27. 

Strawn, S. H. China Today: Tariff, 


Extra Territoriality, and Other Prob- 
lems. Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. 12 :827- 
32; 865-66, Dec. ’26. 

Taussig, F. W. The Inter Allied Debts. 
Atlantic Mon. 139 :392-99, Mar. ’27. 
Van De Wall, Willem. A Systematic 
Music Program for Mental Hospitals, 
Amer. Jour. Psychiatry 6 :280-91, Oct. 

26. 

Vogel, Emanuel Hugo. Nordamerikas 
Wirtschaftsaufstieg und das Paneuro- 
paische Problem. Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv 25 :104-48, Jan. ’27. 

Waite, J. B. Punishing One in Ten: 
Our Failure to Enforce the Law. At- 
lantic Mon. 139 :63-70, Jan. ’27. 

Watson, G. B. A Test for Fair-Minded- 
ness. Industrial Psychology 2 :84-02, 
Feb. ’27. 

Wilbur, H. Cotton Manufacturing in 
the South. Jour. Geog. 26:1-11, Jan. 

Wood, E. P. Improving the Validity of 
Collegiate Achievement Tests. Jour. 
Educational Psychology 18:18-25, 
Jan. ’27. 
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The PRESS 


RAPP 


Humanizing the Sciences 


Comment on The Nature of the World and of 
Man by sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago is running high. 
Whatever their intentions 
toward college Freshmen, 
which are of no very great 
interest to the world out- 
side the universities, the 
sixteen scientists have 


written sixteen fireside lec- 
tures ranging from astrono- 
my to psychology, which 
the critics rank as the best of recent at- 
tempts to humanize the sciences. Opinion 


runs as follows: 


“One of the finest and most engrossing 
popularizations of current science in exist- 

It is simple, clear, concrete, 
reliable. One emerges from it the richer by 
solid information and definite concepts.’’— 
Henry Hazuitr, New York Sun. 


“A manual of the physical and biological 
sciences of which it would be hard to speak 
too highly. The volume is so many things 
that an outline ought to be but frequently 
isnot. It is selective in the sense of pluck- 
ing the real heart out of a body of data.’’— 
New York Times Book Review. 

‘Teis unexcelled for the general reader and 
many of those who have had scientific 
training will here learn for the first time 
what it is all about. Above all, it is vigor- 
ously inspiring.’’—New York Herald-Tribune. 


‘For the story is well told, well illus- 
trated, and well colored with human sig- 
uicance. Certainly the volume is accurate; 
the names of the various contributors 
guarantee that. Certainly it is interesting 
and readable, and popular without being 
diluted.""—The Nation. 
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“It sweeps on from one great truth to an- 
other in a way that gives one a profound 
respect for the recent progress of science."’ 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 

“It is fascinating reading for anyone who 
has a spark of that divine curiosity about 
the ways of life which causes man to seek, 
and seeking, to progress."'—Chicago Tribune. 
That the orientation course upon which 
The Nature of the World and of Man is based 
is helping the students build a workable 
philosophy of life is indicated in a large 
body of comment from these students 
themselves. The following statements are 
representative of the student attitude 
toward the course: 

‘“To me this course has been most stimulat- 
ing. It has given a new and broader con- 
ception of the universe. It has aroused in 
me a new interest and spirit of curiosity. 
I feel that to some extent, I have learned 
to value the scientific spirit. The influence 
that science has upon our lives is better ap- 
preciated. I believe that the course was in- 
tended to present a brief but comprehensive 
picture of everything that concerns us, to 
shake up our minds, and to stimulate us to 
a little thought. It has done those things 
for me. I am eager to take more science 
courses and find out how and why the uni- 
verse is as it is.”’ 

‘I find the spirit of science to be open- 
minded, strong, fearless, and wholesome. 
It is strange to consider one’s self related to 
the great universe of things. I am very en- 
thusiastic about the course. The realiza- 
tion or the apprehension of the infinitude 
of the heavens, the universe of the atom 
has put me in my proper place in the cos- 
mos.’ 

‘*This course is called an orientation course. 
This expresses well its aim and what it has 
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done for me. It has taken me out of the 
universe and has set me at a point outside 
where I could see everything that was 
going on and look at the ways of the uni- 
verse from an impartial perspective. It has 
given an introduction to the natural sci- 
ences and their interrelationship. The 
greatest benefit I have received, a benefit 
which sinks all other results into insignifi- 
cance, is that it has caused me to ask myself 
such questions as ‘Who am I?’ “What am 
I?’ and “Where am I?” It has changed my 
outlook on the world." 


Two printings of The Nature of the World 
and of Man have already been exhausted 
and a new printing of 15,000 has been or- 
dered. This will include a revision of the 
chapter on ‘“The Nature of Chemical Pro- 
cesses’’ by Julius Stieglitz. As re-written it 
will simplify the subject of chemistry for 
the layman. THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN. By Sixteen 
MEMBERS OF THE FacuLty OF THE UNIVER- 
sity OF CuicaGo. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


AAR 


Gangs 

Gang activities are familiar enough in cos- 
mopolitan cities, but strangely, there has 
been no adequate sociological study of 
them. The forces that explain gangdom, 
adult and juvenile, have been brought to 
light by Professor Frederic M. Thrasher in 
The Gang, a book which critics believe des- 
tined to become the standard source book 
on the subject. 

Professor Thrasher spent six years in his 
study of gangland— 
the belt 
vrhich surrounds Chi- 
cago’s loop district. 
He lived with the 
gangsters, inter- 
viewed their leaders, 
and became intimate- 
ly acquainted with 
gang life from the in- 
side. Mingling with 
the the 
‘‘Deadshots,’’ and 
members of hundreds 
of other gangs, he 
learned their mys- 
teries and secret 


signs, their attitudes toward society, and 


toward each other. And he found ‘ip in- 


vestigating 1,313 gangs of all ages and sizes & 


the facts which explain the sensational fea. 
tures of gang life which are flaunted in the 
headlines. 


He looks upon the gang as a social make. 


shift, which naturally appears in the cracks § 


of the community and inevitably fosters 


the spread of crime. Abandoning the idea] 


of a gang instinct, he attempts through q 
careful study of the natural history, struc. 
ture, and functioning of the gang, to arrive 
at the true causes for its existence 


Mr. Thrasher has collected a vast amount 
of intensely interesting material which he 
discusses with a minimum of seminar jar. 
gon. A large part of the case material was 
secured from the gang boys themselves. A 
typical case is the following, obtained in 
an interview with a gang boy: 


BIL_y, THE BRAINs 


Billy was the brains of the gang. He was “educated, 
a high-school boy too. He would work sometimes, 
but not often. The kids would bring their ‘‘stuf’’ to 
him. One day we had a big fight over it when we were 
robbing a merchandise car; we had cigarettes, pop, and 
a lot of other stuff. Billy had his stuff put away ina 
box with straw on top of it. The watchman looked at 
the straw, but Billy told him it was for a rabbit. Billy 
would sell “‘cartoons’’ (of cigarettes) for a half a 
dollar apiece. 

Billy would plan things for our gang. He would get 
us a place to sleep when we were bumming away from 
home. He would get us keys to the bread boxes, so 
that we could get food when we were hungry. We 
would get the bread after the bakers left it early in the 
morning before the stores opened. . . . . Billy would 
find us a place to sleep in some house-or basement. He 
would go around everywhere to see if there was a 
place to sleep or rob; he was a regular investigator. 


Henry Zorbaugh of New York University 
comments: “‘Dr. Thrasher’s monograph 
should be of interest to the sociologist and 
psychologist as a model of social research 
and a contribution to our knowledge of 
human behavior; to educator and social 
worker as an illuminating backgrouad 
against which to consider the practical 
problems of boy adjustment; and to the 
romantically minded as a fascinating story 
of ‘the web of life’ as it is spun in a great 
city.” 

Harry Hansen says in the New York World: 
‘Here is a remarkable document and on¢ 
that ought to be a source book for years (0 
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come He has dug right down into 
sovyland, gone to the root of the problem, 
and produced a book that will become an 
juthority."" THEGANG. By Freperic M. 
TuraSHER. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


“Burton 


During a half-century of research Ernest 
DeWitt Burton achieved an international 
reputation as a New Testament scholar. In 
wo years of extraordinary activity as 
President of the University of Chicago, he 
became equally well known as an educa- 
tional executive. In addition, a leader in 
missionary and denominational enterprises, 
he offers an inspiring example of life lived 
to the full. 

Dr. Burton's personality made a and 
lasting impression on those who knew 
him. ‘In him,”’ says Henry Justin Smith, 
“were concentrated the mental vigor of 
youth and the benignity of age; the devo- 
tion of a missionary and the acuteness of a 
worldling; the simplicity of a plain man 
and the Sica of a true aristocrat.”’ 

Of his associates, no one is better qualified 
to portray this great and enormously at- 
tractive individual than Thomas W. Good- 
speed, who has been an intimate witness 
of his life-activity. In Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton: A Biography, Mr. Goodspeed has fol- 
lowed his career from his student days at 
Denison, through his work as head of the 
Oriental Educational Commission, chair- 
man of the China Educational Commis- 
sion, and President of the University of 
Chicago, to his last days. 

Mr. Goodspeed has not attempted to ideal- 
ize Ernest DeWitt Burton, but to present 
him as he was in every period of his life. 
ERNEST DeWITT BURTON. By Tuomas 
W. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 


Dr. Burton left unpublished some exceed- 
ingly valuable work, and this has been 
Preserved in two sthumous volumes, 
Christianity in the Saha World, and A 
Short Introduction to the Gospels. 

The first of these volumes brings out one of 
the most attractive phases of Dr. Burton's 
character. Internationally known as a New 


Testament scholar, and as President of the 
University of Chicago, Ernest DeWitt 
Burton has another side no less great, 
but not as well known. This was Dr. Bur- 
ton the Christian and exemplar of the prac- 
tical Christian life, the man of deep reli- 
gious experience and conviction. 

This phase of his character is uppermost in 
this collection of his fugitive utterances on 
religious themes. Here are his great apolo- 
gia pro vita sua, ‘Why | am content to be a 
Christian’’; his views upon Jesus and Paul; 
and the essence of his thinking on Chris- 
tian education and world-problems. 

This book is fittingly concluded with 
“Christian Education in China,’’ Dr. Bur- 
ton’s last public address. 

The second of the two volumes incorporates 
his final conclusions in a work representing 
one of his most important projects. Dr. 
Burton continued during his fost years the 
researches concerning the origins of the 
Four Gospels which had been the basis of 
his valued Short Introductions to the Gospels. 
He made further investigations regarding 
the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, and ap- 
proached the Fourth Gospel from a new 
point of view, applying the method of 
source criticism which he had already used 
with conspicuous success in the case of the 
Synoptic 

These significant advances have been incor- 
porated by Harold R. Willoughby in a new 
revision of the volume, which brings to 
biblical students valuable new material. 
Two important sections of fresh material 
found in Dr. Burton’s files have been added. 
The first renders an exceptional judgment 
regarding the dates of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The second outlines a unique —- 
concerning the composition of the Fourt 
Gospel which illuminates the Johannine 
depiction of Jesus. 

This authoritative revision “spa before 
students of the Gospels those facts concern- 


ing the purpose and point of view of each 
of them which are most necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of them. CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


By Ernest D. Burton. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE GOSPELS. By Ernest D. Burton 
AND Harotp R. WittouGcusy. $1.75, post- 
paid $1.85. 
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THE CHINA 


YEAR BOOK 
1926-27 


Edited by 
H. G. W. WOODHEAD 


A book which gives statistical informa- 
tion, stimulating details concerning con- 
ditions in China, and a compilation of 
its contemporary history. 


The period covered by this issue of the 
China Year Book has been the most 
critical through which China has passed 
since the Boxer madness of 1900. 


Many new features have been included 
in this volume. Those chapters that 
are not entirely new have been re- 
vised, and in many instances largely re- 


written. 


Another addition is statistical informa- 
tion concerning the foreign concessions 
and settlements, regarding which there 
has been considerable misunderstanding 
abroad. 


This volume gives information gathered 
with great difficulty from the few 
really official sources of information in 
China. 


$12.50, postage extra 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


New Serzes of German 
Texts 


The new ‘“‘University of Chicago Junio 
College Series’’ of German texts embodie 
all the most recent progress in the method 


of teaching German. In fact, those who 
follow the articles on language pedagog 
in the language journals will readily sed 
that this series not only incorporates the 
best of what has been done but goes fa 
beyond—making a new and distinct con 
tribution of its own. 
Two volumes are ready for immediate use. 
They are A Modern German Grammar, by 
Peter Hagbolai and F. W. Kaufmann; and 
Inductive Readings in German, Book |, by the 
same authors. 
The grammar offers an absolutely new 
method of combining analysis and syn- 
thesis. Each lesson is scientifically con- 
structed, with analysis of the reading text 
and development Ber principles 
followed by synthesis or actual use of what 
has been learned. 
This new pedagogically scientific grammar 
disposes ithe old grammar method which 
considered the rule the basic element of lan- 
uage. It is designed to help the student 
Testes for himself the principles of gram- 
mar. The principle upon which this text 
is based is the fouadation of scientilic 
teaching and iearning: that the student be 
called upon to work out grammatical prob- 
lems through observation, reasoning, a0 
imitation. 
There is an abundance of direct-method 
practice material, the reading selections arey 
made as interesting as possible, and gram- 
mar is reduced to its minimum essentials. 
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the reader, designed lesson by lesson to 
xcompany the grammar, carries out the 
igductive feature by making for 
he student to infer meanings of new words 
through various ingenious devices. It is 
arefully and scientifically graded. 

Iwo other readers, a review grammar, a 
hook on German words, a book on the 
soblems and technique of teaching Ger- 
nan, and a series of tests are in preparation. 
The entire series will be made up of ma- 
erials which have been tried 
by experienced instructors in the Univer- 
ity of Chicago and elsewhere. A MOD- 
FRN GERMAN GRAMMAR. Minimum 
Essentials Inductively Presented. By Prrer 
HacBOLDT AND F. W. KaurMann. $1.8;5, 
ystpaid $1.95. INDUCTIVE READINGS 
INGERMAN. Book I. By Perrza Hac- 


sopT AND F. W. KaurMann. $1.25, post- 


paid $1.35. x 


The ‘‘University of Chicago Junior College 
Xries’’ of French texts, initiated not long 
wo with Otto F. Bond's The Sounds of 
French and An Introduction to the Study of 
French, has, because of the departure of its 
methods from those generally in use, be- 
come a center of controversy. Mr. Bond 
maintains that most of his critics have mis- 
taken his aims. Answering one of them, 
Colley F. Sparkman, in the Modern Language 
Jurnal, he says: “‘I am afraid that Mr. 
Sparkman suspects me of having wished 
upon the public a substitute for a composi- 
tion grammar or some béte difforme lacking 
synthetic legs and a raison d étre, since he 
would have me add various types of exer- 
cises involving composition. Let me point 
out that the Preface (page viii) states the 
— of the book as being to enable the 
student to read (not write or converse!) in 
ashort time and to prepare him for better 
and more rapid progress in acquiring ex- 
pression power. 

‘Incidentally, why do language teachers 
struggle manfully to uphold the conversa- 
ton and composition conier in beginning 
courses, since better than 50 per cent of 
thir beginners leave them when the re- 
quirements have been satisfied?”’ 


AA XR 
Malnutrition 


The extent to which American children are 
undernourished may be judged from the 
act that there is an army of a quarter mil- 


Sex Freedom and 


Social Control 


By 
CHARLES W. MARGOLD 


Havelock Ellis denies society's right to 
concern itself with sex conduct of the in- 
dividual unless there are children. Mr. 
Margold criticizes the individualistic 
presuppositions and the general bio- 
logical and physiological point of view 
which Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers on sex freedom have maintained to 
the exclusion of sociological considera- 
tions. 


He successfully proves that throughout 
the world there is always some social in- 
fluence which does affect the individu- 
al’s conduct and which necessarily 
limits his freedom. 


His study of the sexual conduct of a 
wide variety of tribes and peoples makes 


it clear that distinct factors of 


social 
control are present even among people 
who permit a system of sexual promis- 
cuity. 

Both by theory and fact Mr. Margold 
maintains that due to man’s biological, 
psychological, and social nature, social 
control is inevitably present in all 
matters of sex conduct. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Family 
Disorganization 


By 
ERNEST R. MOWRER 


te 


Newspaper and magazine readers 
are familiar with the much-discussed 
problems of family disorganization, 
particularly divorce and desertion. 
What are the causes of the confusion 
in family life? What are the best 
methods of arriving at a genuine 
understanding of these causes? 


Using to advantage the great accu- 
mulation of concrete materials in 
the records of social agencies and in 
the archives of the courts, Mr. 
Mowrer makes a systematic survey 
of the methods of investigation of 
the problems of the modern family. 


Both conservative and radical pro- 
grams are outlined and evaluated, 
and there is acute analysis of sta- 
tistics and statistical methods. Dis- 
cussing the divorce situation in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Mowrer goes beyond the 
legal formalities to discover what 
the real causes of rmiarital discord 
are. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


lion poorly nourished children from all 
classes in New York City alone. 

There are many reasons why not only the 
nutrition expert but the parent needs the 
best available scientific knowledge of the 
nutrition problem. Malnutrition is an in- 
sidious enemy of childhood—it stunts 
growth, shortens life, increases suscepti- 
bility to disease, retards mental develop- 
ment. Its effect upon the nervous system js 
especially marked. The rapidly developing 
brain and nervous system of a child require 
certain food materials, and a moderate 
— of fat is needed to protect the 
nerves from external stimulation. When 
this is lacking, headaches, insomnia, irrita- 
bility, over-activity, and even hysteria de- 
velop. If nothing is done to improve his 
condition, the undernourished child be- 
comes thin, anemic, wing-shouldered, dull, 
listless, and backward. 

In combating malnutrition, teachers, par- 
ents, students, and others concerned with 
nutrition problems have been handicapped 
by the lack of acomprehensive survey of the 
entire subject. The needed information has 
been scattered through hundreds of maga- 
zines, journals, and bulletins, many of 
them written in technical language. In Ny- 


trition Work with Children, Lydia J. Roberts | 


has supplied the needed survey. Here in a 
single volume are materials for which it 
was previously necessary to search through 
many. NUTRITION WORK WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Lypia J. Roserts. $3.50, post- 


paid $3.65. 
AAR 


The Voice of a University 


We have recently printed, and should be 
glad to send those who want it, a booklet 
about the University of Chicago Press and 
how it functions as ‘“The Voice of a Uni- 
versity."’ To quote from it: “*. . . . there 
are organizations which see in books not 
only the beauty of form, but which sec 
through the book to its contents, and 
which insist that in content the quality of 
the printed page shall be preserved. This 
is the special opportunity of the great unl- 
versity presses. The university presses must 
restore and deserve the medieval belief in 
the sacredness of books. If men can find in 
books ideas which liberate and enlighten 
them, their reverence for books will live. 
.... This is the special function of the 
university press.” 
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Remington 
Portable 


Smallest, lightest and most 
compact of all standard key- 
board portaMe typewriters. 


Recognized leader 
— in sales and 
popularity. 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter Company 
Division of Remington Rand, Incorporated, 
374 Broadway 


New York 
Branches Everywhere 


from 


Price, $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


Origins of Sociology 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


{ In his latest work, Dr. Small turns 


general sociology to make an 


appeal for more attention to the his- 
torical and methodological aspects of 
social science. 
descent between pre-scientific social 
rationalizings and the sociological 
branch of positivistic social science, 
through the Cerman historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists. Not 
as an isolated phenomenon, but as the 
product of a definite evolution does 
sociology appear in this syllabus and 
source book. 


He traces the line of 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago - Illinois 


A Check-List for 
This Month 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the following books 0 
for cash inclosed, 0 charge to my account. 


O The Nature of the World and of Man. By 
Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. ($4.15, postpaid) 


O The Gang. By Freperic M. Turasuer. 
($3.15, postpaid.) 


Ernest DeWitt Burton: A Biography. By 
T. W. Goopspzep. ($3.15, postpaid.) 


0 Christianity in the Modern World. By 
Ernest D. Burton. ($2.10, postpaid.) 


O A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By 
Ernest D. Burton anp Harotp R. 
Witioucssy. ($1.85, postpaid.) 


A Modern German Grammar. By Perer 
Hacpotpt AND F. W. KaurMann. 


($1.95, postpaid.) 


0 Inductive Readings in German, Book I. 
By Peter F. W. Kaur- 
MANN. ($1.35, postpaid.) 


0 Nutrition Work with Children. By Lypia 
J. Roperts. ($3.65, postpaid.) 


0 The Voice of a University. (Free of Charge.) 
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AMERICAN MASTERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

An Approach to the Study of the Social Sciences Through a Neglected Field of Biography. 

Edited by HOWARD W. ODUM. : 
Burgess—Ward—Adams— dis. 
tinguished contributions of these Masters to the social sciences and to higher education ip 
America are presented in comprehensive and penetrating essays by men who have known them 
intimately and who themselves are eminent social scientists. Professor Odum’s introductory 
chapter discusses the whole subject with synthetic clarity. The volume thus contains not only 
excellent biography but also a lucid approach to the co-ordinated science of society. ° $4.c0 


Students’ Edition $2 
LIGHT FROM THE NORTH 
The Danish Folk Highschools—Their Meanings for America 
By JOSEPH K. HART 
John Dewey says: “In the present movement of Adult Education in this country the book is of 
inestimable value. However, the book has an even wider appeal; it reveals an important and 
little known chapter in the history of education, and every student of sociology should become 
acquainted with Dr. Hart’s report.” $1.50 
Students’ Edition $1.2: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By L. L. BERNARD, Author of Instinct, etc. 
“Professor Bernard’s book is characterized by fulness of treatment, lucidity of style, breadth of 
sympathy, freedom from prejudice, a highly critical attitude toward the concepts and assump- 
tion of social psychologists and by a scholarly acquaintance with everything of value which has 
ever appeared within the field.” —E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. $4.50 
Students’ Edition $3.60 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 
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Public Welfare Administration 


Select Documents 
By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


With early legal documents, reports of charitable organizations, and gov- 
ernment reports as her tools Professor Breckinridge has examined the 
structural growth of nation-wide provision for the relief and treatment of 
poverty and other forms of human distress. Chronologically her material 
falls into three periods: before 1863, when the first board of state charities 
was created; between 1863 and 1917, when the first department of welfare 
was established; and from 1917 to the present time. This is a remarkable 
collection of source materials and will be of profound interest both to stu- 
dents of political science and to social workers. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.70 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago Illinois 
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Five Books on the Negro 


CONGAREE SKETCHES By E. C. L. Adams 


Stories of Negro life in Heaven, Hell, and the big swamps of the Congaree; 
with an introductory study of the Negro in art and literature by Paul Green. 
Here is vital stuff. “‘I know of no more faithful representation of actual Negro 
nature with all of its infinite variety of pathos, tragedy, and humor.’’—G. C. 
Taylor. The Press takes the keenest pleasure in introducing these remarkable 
stories to the reading public $2.00 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO 
By Newbell Niles Puckett 


A book of Negro folk-lore and superstition, hoodoo and conjure, magic and 
religion, signs and wonders. Whenever possible the tangled origins of these 
strange beliefs are indicated, and not always do their roots run back to Africa. 
“First of all a scientific work, but it is lively and picturesque reading.’’—Car]l 
Sandburg in Chicago News. $5.00 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Songs collected from Negro workmen who sing as they work, songs which 
give rare glimpses of common backgrounds of Negro life and experience in 
Southern communities. Here are found the originals of modern blues, songs of 
the lonesome road, songs of jail and chain gang, songs of white man and captain, 
bad man ballads, and the prose epics of Left Wing Gordon and the mythical 
John Henry. $3.00 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 
By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


A collection of representative Negro folk songs of all types, crude sometimes 
but always fresh and strong, songs taken at their sources, not in the dressed up 
form found on the vaudeville stage and in most printed collections. Over 200 
songs are printed, religious songs, social songs, and work songs. ‘‘Seldom have 
we had the pleasure of encountering such perfect comprehension of the Negro 
on the part of white investigators.’'—Opportunity. $3.00 


THE NORTH CAROLINA CHAIN GANG 
By Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown 


A study of county convict road work, with case histories of typical Negro 
convicts. A careful scientific work, sane and unsentimental, yet of considerable 
human interest. Ready May 30. Probably $2.00 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Cambridge Gniversity Press 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by j. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.\. 
S. A. Cook, Litt.D., and F. E. Apcocx, M.A. Volume IV, The Persian Em- 
pire and the West. With 11 maps and 6 tables and plans. Royal 8vo. $0. <0. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, M.A. 
F.B.A. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., C. W. PrRevit£-Orton, M.A., and Z. N. 
Brooke, M.A. Volume V, Contest of Empire and Papacy. With 9 maps in a 
separate portfolio. Royal 8vo. $13.50. 

An Economic History of Modern Britain. The Early Railway Age, 
1820-1850. By J. H. CLapnam, Litt.D. With 7 plates and diagrams. Royal 8vo, 


The Medieval Village. By G. G. Coutton, M.A., Hon. D. Litt. Second 
impression. With 18 illustrations. Demy 8vo. $10.00. 


The English Village Community. Examined in its relations to the ma- 
norial and tribal systems and to the common or open field system of husbandry. 
An Essay in Economic History. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. LL.D. (Edin.), 
Litt.D. (Camb.), D.Litt. (Oxford). Fourth edition, reprinted. With 14 maps 
and plates. Demy 8vo. $4.25. 

Population Problems of the Age of Malthus. By G. Tatzor Grirrim, 
B.A. Demy 8vo. With 4 diagrams. $5.00. 

The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. Macartney. Crown 8vo. 
$3.40. 

English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages. By R. H. 
SNAPE, M.A. Demy 8vo. $3.50. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought.) 


The Home of the Monk. An Account of English Monastic Life and Build- 
ings in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. D. H.S. Cranace. With 20 illustrations 
and 4 plans. Crown 8vo. $2.40. 


Trade-Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. By M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH, M.A. New and cheaper (second) edition. Crown 8vo. $3.50. 


Our Early Ancestors. An introductory study of Mesolithic, Neolithic, and 
Copper Age cultures in Europe and adjacent regions. By M.C. Burkrrr, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.G.S. With a frontispiece and 30 plates. Crown 8vo. 


The Southern New Hebrides. An Ethnological Record. By C. B. 
Humpureys. Demy 8vo. $5.00. 


Published by the Cambridge University Press (England) 
The Macmillan Company, Agents in the United States 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The American Race Problem 


By E. B. REUTER, University of Iowa 


460 pages, 8 vo. $2.75 


‘Dr. Reuter is an outstanding authority on the Negro problem and in this 
timely bowk shows that he is a master of the subject. He approaches the subject 
purely from the sociological point of view; he is critical, fair, and unbiased. 
The book reveals the best analysis of and the keenest insight into the Negro 
problem that have ever been made; chapter two and part of chapter one have 
never been equaled. It is truly a sociological analysis of the Negro problem and 
contains more real sociology than any other, or perhaps all other, books written 


on the Negro. It is the only one that is at all suitable as a text.”’ 
H. G. D., The Journal of Applied Sociology 


History of Socialist Thought 


By DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER 


Executive Director of the League for Industrial Democracy 


700 pages, 8 vo. $3.50 


‘This book presents the history of socialist thought and of movements for 


| its practical application. Major emphasis is given to the period beginning with 
} the rise of so-called scientific socialism, and especially to developments during 
| and since the World War. The various contemporary doctrines and movements 


are expounded with particular thoroughness and insight. The treatment is 
based on a thorough examination of the source materials on the history of social- 
ism. By virtue of these and other features, the book is easily the best single 
source of information on this important subject published in the English 
language.”” 


Pror. Sepa Erpripce, University of Kansas 


THOMAS Y. COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


under the editorship ~* 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY, A Study of Rural Problems 

By Cart C. Taytor, North Carolina State College 

This is a real textbook in Rural Sociology in that it is sociological as well as 
rural and in that it contains first hand comprehensive information about rural 
conditions in all parts of the United States. 


HUMAN RELATIONS, A College Textbook in Citizenship 


By Cart C. TAYLOR AND B. F. Brown, North Carolina State College 


A remarkably successful fusion of the most generally accepted practical 
teachings of economics, political science, sociology, and ethics, particularly 
adapted for an introductory course to the Social Sciences and for Orientation 


courses. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY 

By Witson D. WALLIs, University of Minnesota 

A comprehensive text covering all the important branches of Anthropology, 
suitable for a course in Social Origins and for introductory courses in Anthropology. 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION, Sociology from the Viewpoint of 

Education 

By Atvin Goon, Louisiana State Normal College 

In this text, the author has successfully interwoven the principles of sociology 
with their educational applications, resulting in an unusually satisfactory text for 
elementary courses in Educational Sociology. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 
By Pitrrm A. SoroKIN, University of Minnesota 


This book practically opens a new field by making a scientific study of society. 
It deals with the organization of a social system in its vertical aspects and with the 
dynamics of the system manifested in the shifting of individuals on the “social 
ladder.” In its second part there is the first systematic treatise on ‘Social Physi- 


ology.”’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd St, New York 
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